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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other.” 
These memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as "The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature.” 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite ofbeing 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology. to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR¬ 
CHES’ came out under his own editorship in 1788 , three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. upto 1794 . Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839 . 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated in the series of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors 

HUMANITIES 

1 . Antiquities . 30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones, F. Wilford, H. T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2 . History . 31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H. Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 





3. Language & Literature .37 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Marsden, H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros. 

4. Religion, Manners , 

Customs and Music . 47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capt. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights & Measures...3 articles. 

H. T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCIENTIFIC 

1. Mathematical & Physical 

Sciences .67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Burrow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Pla>fair, R.H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, F. Wilford, 
W. Lambton. J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 
J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology .27 articles. 

H.W. Voyscy. J.D. Herbert, P.T. Cautley, H. Piddtngton, 
J G. Gerard. James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology .34 articles. 

W Jones. H.T. Colebrooke, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Cautley, 
H.W. Vo\sey. R. Everest. 


4. Botany .20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh. W. Hunter, F. Buchanan, 
H.T. Colebrooke, N. Wallich. 








5. Geography .24 articles. 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, J. T. Blunt, 
W. Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox, 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography .16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 

Chemistry .2 articles. 

J. Prinsep. 

8. Economic & Statistics .29 articles. 

W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. Prinsep, 
Dr. Voysey, J.F. Royale. 
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ON THE 

fcourfe of the Ganges through Bengal. 

BY MAJOR R. H. COLEBROOKE. 

T HE frequent alterations in the courfe of the 
Ganges, and of other rivers which flow through 
Bengal, have been a fubjeft of wonder to the gene¬ 
rality of Europeans refiding in thefe provinces; al¬ 
though to the natives, who have long witneffed fuch 
changes, the moll remarkable encroachments of the 
rivers, and deviations of their ftreams, are produ&ive 
Of little furprife. 

It is chiefly during the periodical floods, or while 
{be waters are. draining off, that the greateft mifchief is 
d And if it be confidered, that at the dillance of 
twb'hundred miles from the Sea, there is a difference 
Vol. VII. A of 
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of more then twenty-five feet* in the perpendicular 
height of the waters at this feafon, while at the out¬ 
lets of the rivers (excepting the effe£l of the tides) 
they preferve nearly the fame level at all feafons, 
fome idea may be formed of the increafed velocity 
with which the water will run off, and of the havoc 
which it will make on the banks. Accordingly, it 
is not unufual to find, when the rainy feafon is over, 
large portions.of the bank funk into the channel; nay, 
even whole fields and plantations have been fometimes 
deftroyed; and trees, which, with the growth of a 
century, had acquired ftrength to refill the moll vio¬ 
lent llorms, have been fuddenly undermined, and 
hurled into the ftream. 

The encroachments, however, are as often carried 
on gradually, and that partly in the dry feafon; at 
which time the natives have leifure to remove theii 
effefts, and change the fires of their dwellings, if too 
near the deep and crumbling banks. I have feen 
whole villages thus deferted, the inhabitants of which 
had rebuilt their huts on fafer fpots inland, or had 
removed entirely to fome neighbouring village or 
town.t 41ong the banks of the Ganges, where the 
depredations of the ftream aregreatell, the people are 
fo accuftomed to fuch removals, that they build their 
huts with fuch light materials only, as they can, upon 
emergency, carry off with cafe; and a brick or mud 
wall is fcarcely ever to be met with in fuch fituations. 

The 

This subject has already employed the pen of MajorRennell: 
See.his Account of the Ganges and Hurrampooter Rivers, in the 
Philosophical Transactions tor 1781 ; also republished in his Me¬ 
moir of a Map of Hindoslan: but it is presumed, nevertheless, 
that any additional remarks, or detail of facts, relating to so curi¬ 
ous a subject, will not be thought superfluous, nor uiuntcirating. 

4 The Topography (I might almost say the Geography) of a 
large portion of the country, will be liable to perpetual fluctuation 
from this cause : as the face of the country is not only altered by 
the rivers, but the villages are sometimes removed from one aide 
to the other; some are completely destroyed, and new village* 
are continual!^ rising up in other-spots. 
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The unfettlcd (late of the rivers in Bengal may be 
attributed alfo, in a great meafure, to the loofenefs 
of the foil through which they flow: but the dc- 
ftructivc operation which Nature continually carries 
on in this way, is in fome degree compenfated by her 
bounty in forming new lands, either by alluvions on 
the oppofite fhore, or by iflands, which rife up in the 
middle of the ftream, and ultimately become con- 
r»e£led with the main land, by the clofing up of one 
of the channels. If this happens on the fide where 
the encroachment was made, the whole force of the 
ftream is diverted into the oppofite channel, and the 
further progrefi. of the river on that fide is flopped. 
But if, on the contrary, the junction is formed on the 
fhclving fide, a much greater encroachment will take 
place, in confcquencc of the additional quantity of 
water which is thrown into the larger channel; and 
thus the river will continue to undermine and fweep 
awav the hank, until a fimilar accident, or fome other 
caul'c, obliges it to tea flume a more dircQ courfe : 
but I have never known an inltance where the inflec¬ 
tion in the courfe of the Ganges has been fo great as 
it may commonly be obferved in the fin after rivers, 
nor do I think it pofliblc that in a ftream of fuch mag¬ 
nitude it fhould ever be fo. 

As every current of water will quickly depofit the 
particles of earth, or fand, which in its courfe it has 
detached from the fides, or raked up from the bottom 
ol its bed, fo we find confiderable fhoals, and fand- 
hanks, in nioft rivers; but particularly in fuch as flow 
through a loofe and fandy foil : ' accordingly the 
Ganges gives birth to numerous iflands, which are 
modly of an extent proportioned to its waft bulk. 
Having had -opportunities of obferving tbe fc iflands, 
in alinofl every ftage of their growth, I have been 
allonifjied at the rapidity with which thty have fome- 
times been thrown up, and at' the magnitude to which 
tbrv have ultimately fwelled. 

A 8 


When 
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When the inundation is gone off, and the river has 
fubfided to its ordinary level in the dry feafon, confi- 
derable fand-banks are frequently found in places 
where, but the preceding year, the channel had been 
deep, and perfeftly navigable. Thefe gatherings of 
fand are fometimes fo confiderable, as to divert the 
principal ftream into a new, and, in general, a more 
direct courfe; for it is only by the encroachments on 
the bank that inflections in the ftream are produced 
while the fudden alluvions, and frequent depofition3 
of fand, have a tendenc fill up the channel into 
which it had been diverted, and to reftore the ftraight* 
nefs of its courfe. Such of the iHands as are found, 
on their firft appearance, to have any foil, are imme¬ 
diately cultivated j and w r ater melons, cucumbers, 
and furjoo , or muftard, become the produce of the 
firft year. It is not uncommon even to fee rice grow¬ 
ing in thofe parts where a quantity of mud has been 
depofited near the water’s edge. 


Some of thefe iflands, before they have acquired sc 
degree of ftabibty which might enable them to refift 
the force of the ftream, are entirely fwept away; but 
whenfoever, by the repeated additions of foil, they 
appear to be fufficientiy firm, the natives then no 
longer hefitate to take pofteflion of them, and the new 
lands become an immediate fubjett of altercation and 
difpute. The new fettlers bring over their families, 
cattle, and effefts; and having felefted the highefl 
fpots for the fites of their villages, they erefl their 
dwellings with as much confidence as they would do 
on the main land; for, although fixed upon a fandy 
foundation, the ftratum of foil which is uppermoft, 
being interwoven with the roots of grafs, and of 
other plants, and hardened by the fun, becomes at 
length fufficientiy firm to refift the future attacks of 
the river. Thus ftrengthened and matured, thefe 
iflands will continue a number of years, and may laftt 

during 
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during the lives of mod of the new pofleffors; as 
they are, in general, liable to deftru&ion, only by 
the fame gradual procefs of undermining, and en¬ 
croachment, to which the banks of the river are fub* 
jeft* 

When an ifland becomes fo large, that it is not 
found practicable to cultivate the whole, which hap¬ 
pens in thofe parts of the country where the people 
are either lefs numerous, or have no immediate in¬ 
ducement to take poffelTion of the new land, it is foon 
overrun with reeds, long grafs, jow* and baubul,f 
which form extenfive, and almoft impenetrable, 
thickets, affording {belter to tigers, buffaloes, deer, 
and other wild animals. The reft of the lands, in 
general, produce good pafturage; and many thou- 
far.ds of oxen are bred and nouriflied upon them. 
The tigers commit frequent depredations among the 
herds, but are fcldom known to carry off any of the 
people. The fertility of the foil increafing with every 
fubfequent inundation, to which the burning of the 
reeds and grafs, in the dry feafon, greatly contributes, 
induces the inhabitants, at length, to extend the limits 
of their cultivation, and to fettle mote permanently 
upon them. 

The illands of the Ganges are diftinguifhable from 
the main land, bv their having few or no trees, even 
long after a communication has been formed by the 
clofing up of one of the channels, which, indeed, ge¬ 
nerally happens in a few ) ears. The ifland called 
Dera Khowafpour , which is one of the largeft, has 
continued longer in an infulated ftate than any other 
I know; which may be attributed to its peculiar fitua- 
tion, immediately below the confluence of the Ganges 
and Coofa rivers ; the channel of the former running 
chiefly on the fouth fide; while the ftream that iflues 
from the latter, has a tendency to keep open the 
channel on the north lide. It is probable that this 

A 3 ifland 


* Tamarix Indies. 


i Mimosa Ni lotion. 
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ifland owes its exiftence to both rivers; but, as is evi¬ 
dent from its appearance, has been thrown up in the 
manner above defcribed, and was not originally a part 
of the main land. It is gi miles in length, and 2 |-acrofs 
in the breaded part, and contains about 20 fquare miles 
of land, modly cultivated, and highly productive, 
with feveral villages. I was informed, that in the 
highed floods, the people are obliged to erect tempo¬ 
rary huts, on pillars of wood, or flages; but that it 
is feldom they are reduced to that ncceflity. To the 
S. W. of Dera Khov. afpour is another ifland of lefs 
dimenfions, and entirely overrun with jow. The 
paffage between is navigable, as a great part of the 
waters of the Coofa flow through it. 

The appearance of fomc of thefe iHands is Angu¬ 
larly rural and pleafing, if not altogether romantic; 
for, although an extenfive flat can hardly come under 
the latter denomination, yet it may partake of a de¬ 
gree of wildnefs, that will pleafe the lovers of nature; 
at the fame time, that the peaceful appearance of the 
flocks, fields, and habitations, will give delight to the 
philanthropid. If we prefent to our imaginations a 
wide extended plain, with pens for cattle, and a few 
humble huts, whofc tops arc crowned with gourds, 
and the intervening {pace highly cultivated; fuppofe 
wheat, barley, and pulle of all forts, to be growing 
in abundance, the flow ers of the latter presenting to 
the eye a variety of rich tints; let us conceive nume¬ 
rous herds of cattle to be grazing, and a few fcattered 
villages at a diflance; fuppofe the horizon to bound 
the view, with no other remote objects than a long 
line of grafs jungle, and a few trees, which, from their 
great diflance on the main land, are barely difcerni- 
b!e; and we fliall have a tolerable picture of an ifland 
in the Ganges. If we fancy, at the fame lime, that 
the lark is foaring, the ail c. ol, and ihe fky perfe&Iy 
unclouded, we fhall have a Hill more lively idea of the 
ftate of ihcfe iflands during at lead fix months of the 
year. 


The 
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The banks of the Ganges exhibit a variety of ap» 
pearances, according to the nature of the foil, or the 
degree of force with which the current ftrikes againft 
them. In thofe parts where the velocity of the flream 
isg.eateft, and the foil extremely loofe, they become 
as perpendicular as a wall, and crumble in fo fre¬ 
quently, that it is dangerous to approach them. The 
bank is oftentimes excavated into a number of deep 
bays, with projecting points between them, round 
which the current rubies with great rapidity; but is 
conhdcrably flackcncd, and has even a retrograde 
motion, in the interior part of the gulph.* Some of 
thefe afford convenient landing-places, or gauts, 
where the natives perform their ablutions, water their 
cattle, and faRcn their boats to the lliore. In other 
parts, where the current is flack, the bank is generally 
found (loping and firm. In the higher parts of the 
country, where a conkerf foil prevails, the banks of 
the Ganges are not fo liable to be undermined, and 
are even fufficiemlv firm to refill the utinoft efforts of 
the flrcain ; but in licngal there are few places where 
a town, or village, can be eftabliflicd on the Ganges, 
with anv ccrtaimv of long letainmg rlie advantage of 
fuch a fituation, as it will be liable either to be de- 
ftroyed bv the river, or, on the conttarv, to be to¬ 
tally abandoned by it. There are foine ipots, how¬ 
ever, which aic not fubject to the former inconve¬ 
nience, and here the files of fome principal places, 
and manufacturing towns, hav e been cllablifhed ; as 
Godagary, C’omerpour, licauleali, and Surdah, built 
upon a ridge of high ground i mining along the X. E. 

A 4 fide 

• These little- Imv >, <-r jent| jIj-. are ' i rv ronm.on in all tin 1 1\ t r; of 
Bengal, and an- owing, probably, In tin- uno'pnl t ik j■ i.u liuinit 
< 1 1 t lie M ream oil the bank-, in tl.osi plates urn i <• the mi'I has the 
least teu.u ity- Thev natntally piodure a w h:rhng motion in the 
cum tit; ciud max possibly, in some install, i '", lie the means ut 
ehcekuig the hit the i i iu i o ti iiineut of the 11\ i i . but I hav e uev* t 
know n an msl.mie ot tin 11 sinking out ln'o tie a bram. hew » 
Major it< urn II has .supposed. 

•f- A. haul ic-ldi-h 'aU ti'ewu- earth. 
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fide of the Ganges, and which appears to be the ;x 
treme boundary of the river on that fide. The foil of 
this ridge is a ffiff clay, intermixed with conker. It 
is probable, indeed, that the high ground on which 
the ancient city of Gour formerly Hood, is a conti¬ 
nuation of the fame ridge, interrupted only by the 
courfe of the Mahanuddee River. 

Along the S. W. bank of the Ganges, from Ouda- 
nullah to Horrifonker, and perhaps confiderably fur¬ 
ther to the eaflward, not a place occurs that can be 
faid to be permanently fixed. Bogwangola, which is 
a coniiderable mart for grain, and from which the 
city of Moorfhudabad is principally fupplied, exhibits 
more the appearance of a temporarv fair, or encamp¬ 
ment, than that of a town. It has, more than once, 
been removed, in confcquence of the encroachment, 
and fubfequent retinng of,the river; upon whofc 
banks, for the comenience of water carriage, and 
boat-building, it has been alwa\ s found expedient to 
deep it. 

The Ganges, as I have hinted above, differs from 
the fmalier rivers, in this particular, that its windings 
are never 1^ intricate; for let the encroachment, 
which is the principal caufe of the inflection-in its 
courfe, be carried on during any number of years, it 
will ultimately be flopped by the lfland which grows 
up oppofite to the fide encroached on, and which, 
fooner or later, will form a junction with the main 
land. The upper point of the lfiand which divides 
the ftream, does, by retarding its velocity, and 
obliging it to depofit the particles of earth and fand 
with which it is impregnated, quickly gather frefli 
matter, and fhoot upwards; while the neaiefi fiielving 
point aboie it, either continues ftationary, or ad¬ 
vances to meet it. 1 hus the intermediate channel is 
gradually ftraitened, and lefs water flows through it; 
at the fame time that the increafmg fhallowncfs of the 
paffage impedes the current, and caufes a llill greater 
preciDiution of fand. 


The 
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The channel being, at length, completely choaked 
up, will, in the hot feafon, be left dry ; when the 
whole firearn being diverted into the oppolite chan¬ 
nel, and glancing along the fide of the new-formed 
ifthmus, will foon, provided the river continues to 
fall, form a-ileep ridge. This, however, will be over¬ 
flowed again, and may, for a time, afford a paflage in 
the rainy feafon; but it will ultimately rife up into a 
formidable bank, and effectually clofe the paflage. 
The lower part of the channel, however, forms a 
creek, in which a confiderable depth of water will re¬ 
main for fome time; but which receiving a frefh fup- 
ply of matter on every enfuing flood, will be gra¬ 
dually filled up. 

The furvcv of part of the Ganges, on which I was 
deputed in 1796, gave me an opportunity of afeer- 
taining the molt remarkable changes which had oc¬ 
curred (nice the former cliart.% wetc conlirncted ; the 
following detail of which, aided bv an inlpectton of 
the accompam mg map, will, it is hoped, tie iuiticient 
to llluftrate and confirm tlm truth of the foregoing re¬ 
marks. 

Near Sooty, the great river had encroached to with¬ 
in a mtie of that place; the diltancc, according to the 
old maps, having formerly been five miles ; and by 
the reports of the oldefl inhabitants of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, it was in their remembrance, about forty 
years ago, reckoned four re/o The nanow ilthmus 
between 11 and the Collimha/ar nver, was gradually 
becoming Ids ; and, noiwithltuiuimg the old paflage 
by SaJiiv had, in a moll extiuoidinarv manner, 

been doled up bv a mound of land, \et there was ionic 
appearance that a new cha:nn I ei communication 
would be formed, bv the.rivei hi caking through the 
neck of land ; the encroachment II;!! continuing, they 
faid, at the rate of an hundred jmds every year. It. 
is poflible, however, that the encroachment may be 
flopped bv the diveiiion of the principal ilream into 
another cb.mm ! ■ as an ifland of coiihclctable extent 

has 
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has grown up oppofitc to the fide encroached on, end 
inay, in time, form a juntlion with the main land above 
it, in the manner I have already pointed out. Should 
this take place, the river, which now runs in a Couth- 
wefterly direction from Turlipour towards Sooty , will 
refume a direction more analagous to the general line 
of its courfc through Bengal; and the land which it 
has carried away, by encroaching on its wellern bank, 
will be gradually lcRored. 

The alteration which appeared in the great river 
near the inlet of the Baugrutty, or Coffimbazar river, 
at Mohuv/iungc, was no lefs confpicuous ; the main 
dream ha\ mg receded conliderably from that place 
within niy ictnemhianec, and a large illand having 
been tin own up, which is already cultivated and inha¬ 
bited. 'i he river was encroaching on its Kaftcrn bank, 
and appeared to be gaining ground again towards 
Gour ; the walls of winch citv, a is well aueited, were 
formerly wafhed by the (ranges. 

Ano rn i- coididrrable gathering ol iflands had taken 
place between Raj in a’.! and OoJar.uHah; and the 
principal liuem winch. In the map-, would appeal 
to have 1.... fonmilv dole to the latter place, was 
not, at the time ol tins luivcv. nearer than 2miles. 
The illand march to UcJanuHah was heparan u only 
from the main bank In a nariow blanch, winch was 
then fordable, ami which extended to a conficierable 
ciilLmte both al o\ e and be low that place. 1 his illand 
Was o;.l\ cn;t.\ «ttc d in pai t, the ic It ol the lands be mg 
mci-iun with ^ ti r^.’ . in which I was informed 

were deer, wild )..■ ; , bnllaioc-.. and tiger*.* 

At 


4 licit- 1 1 >r<»; 1 *;11» r m! pitcjied a lent, to observe an cehp-c 

ol the 11*0011, < 11 ilu- I el. .>1 J )o iiiiIii 1, 17 00. 1 had oci .1-1011 al-u 

lo tra\ ( 1 -.c a | . ' 1 ol lit s - i ,: 11 1 . 1 lie In I Is v. I.n li u i re m view , 

■diver; ;fn d tin | n pc-ct, ' idl. tie- in.!.Imp In 1 |> of ilic- < attic ic - 
turning to tin tr j < 1.-, ■ die 1I0-1 ot dav, li.nl a rural and 
plca-mg t licet. The siroiiu and aw lul stillm v. of the i-nxiing 
in«lit, wlucli was inti in-pi. <! on!\ l.\ 11 1 • • wild non * and c till-ot 
various birds in tin- n< '."lihon; me tl.ii i.t ts. conn limit d altogether 
to render tin, place om of tin 1. c*‘* -n gubu and 'cut'.ui’ic aboch . 
winch 1 imii well rctn< qnber. 
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At Rajemahl , the projefting point on which the 
ruins of the ancient palace and buildings are feen, has 
for many years lclilled the force of the current; and 
the maffy piles of mafonrv, jfome of which have fub- 
fided into the channel, have co-operated with the na¬ 
tural Itrcngth of the bank, in repelling the efforts of 
the llrcam. 

The Rajemahl Hills, from which feveral rocky 
points project into the Ganges, a.-, at S; cry gully, Painty , 
and Paltcrgoi'a , have for ages oppofed the encroach¬ 
ments of+he river ; notwnhltandmg which, it has more 
than once excavated all the loofe foil which lav be¬ 
tween tin projecting points. '1 his, however, has beep 
as often relioied by the alluvions and illands, which 
have grown up, and u 111 uatel) formed a junttion with 
the bank. 

The alteration of the river at Cc.V n ng, may he rec¬ 
koned among the molt cxtraoidiiui v which have ever 
been obfei\td in the Ganges : and ul this I urn fpeak. 
with greater confidence, il poih.de. than o{ thofc above- 
mentioned. having hcv n ,*n eve wu.wu of the Hate of 
the river at tin- pl.u e at ions ii. v i r.d piiiod.,, in three 
of which I oblctvid a connderah.c uidii.nce, viz. in 
thediv* leafons of i;/q. 17H8. and 1 70C-7. I have a 
drawing of CWVc taken hv in\ lell the former of 
Ihcle per tod4, w 1 n h icprc tent s the river to be a bro^l 
and open Hteam. and free from lliallows; at the fame 
time, al.hough the three rocks near tclgong do not 
come into the v lew. vet I can u member that they were 
furroutided hv dry land, and appealed to be at fume 
little diilaiu e fi ('in the fhorc. 1 iris is confirmed by the 
old map, onlv th.at the llsgctore N’ulia is reprefemed 
as palling hetwci n die lot ks and the lown. Jn Janua¬ 
ry, 178$, I found the tl ue rocks completely inlulated, 
and the cunei.t 1 . thing between them with great rapi¬ 
dity ; the n.c: iiavuig undermined and borne away 
the wiiole of the tod w hi, h ha 1 for main years adhered 
to them, :;iul l.jviny !• end .1 bed lor ttfclf, with a 
conl'derablc d< 1 >h id which c. nttnued for fe- 

vcral 
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veral years to be the principal, and indeed the o lAy 
navigable channel of the river in the dry feafon. Here 
boats were frequently in imminent danger of ftriking 
againft the rocks, as during the period of the river's 
encroachment, and particularly in the rains, it was 
difficult to avoid them when coming down with the 
dream. While the river continued thus to expand it- 
felf, an ifland was growing up in the middle of its bed, 
which, when I laft faw it, (in January, 1797,) ex¬ 
tended from near Patter gotta , 5 miles below Colgong , 
to a confiderabie didance above the latter place, being 
all together 8 miles in length, and 2 in breadth ; and fil¬ 
ling nearly the whole fpace which had been occupied 
by the principal dream in the year 1779. f’he quan¬ 

tity of fand, and foil, which the river mull have de- 
pofited to effect this, will appear prodigious, if it be 
confidcred, that the depth of water in the navigable 
part of the Ganges is frequently upwards of 70 feet; 
and the new iflands had rifen to more than zo feet above 
the level of the dream. Again, the quantity of earth 
which it had excavated in forming a new channel for 
itfelf, will appear no lefs adonifhing : fome idea of 
this may, however, be conceived, from the foundings 
which I caufed to be taken near the rocks, .whifch va¬ 
ried from 70 to 90 feet. If we add 24 feet for the 
height of the foil that had formerly adhered to thefe 
rocks, as indicated by the marks it had left, it will ap¬ 
pear that a column of 114 feet of earth had here been 
removed by the ftream.* The encroachment of the 
river had, however, been ultimately flopped by the re- 
fiftance it met with from a hard conker bank to the 
fouth eaftward of thefe rocks, and by the encreafing 
growth of the ifland, which had ftraitened the upper 
part of the channel, and caufed it to be choa&d with 
(and. Accordingly, in January, 1797, this channel 
refembled more a ftagnated creek than the branch of a 
great river; and, notwithftanding the great depth of 
water which remained in (ome parts, it was at its up¬ 
per 

• See Plate I, and the Section in Plate II. 
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i inlet unnavigable for the fmatled boats, 'f'he 
main dream had been diverted into the oppofite than- 
nel, on the N. W. fide of the ifland; fo that boats, 
on their way up and down the river, did not, at this 
time, pafs nearer to Colgong than a£ miles. The 
whole length of the channel which had been thus ren¬ 
dered in a great meaftfre unnavigable, exceeded 10 
miles ; and 1 have little double but in a few years it 
will be impaffable even in the rains. 

Thus the Ganges, which for many years had flowed 
in a full dream by Colgong , may be laid now to have 
deferted that place. The new ifland, which*has been 
the principal caufe of this diverfion of the dream, is 
hitherto but partially inhabited and cultivated, the 
greated part of it being overrun with reeds and tam'a- 
rilk. The old channel exhibited a linking contrad to 
the appearance it formerly had, as not a fingle boat was 
to be feen; and the (lender dream which flowed in at 
its upper inlet, not having power to communicate any 
vifible motion to the vad body of water which remained 
in the lower part of the channel, it appeared, of courfie, 
as dill as a lake, or a pond ; and a great part of the 
main bank, which had formerly been in a crumbling 
date, had now become (loping* and firm. 

Being enabled, on my return from Colgong^ tocom- 
plete the furvey of the river down to Hornfonker , I 
found it, throughout a courfe of 160 miles, to differ 
widely from the old charts in almofl every part : but 
having already mentioned the mod remarkable changes 
which had occurred from Sooty upwards, it remains 
only now to give an account of fuch as I obferved 
below that place. Thb 

* This is a usual effect of the stagnation of water in all rivers; 
for u the current which bears upon a bank has a tendency to sap 
and undermine it, and to render it steep, so when this cause no 
ldnger exists, the bank will gradually reedver that degree of in* 
clination which is natural to the margins of lakes, or of stagnated 
pools. The upper part of the bank being moistened by tbe rains, 
crumbles in ; and if the current be not sufficiently strong to bear 
it away, will gradually subside at an angle-of *3 degrees,^and. 
fill up a part of the channel. 
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The main ftfeam of the Ganges which now paCT'S 
riedf iiaotyi runs in a fouth-eafterly direction, fro.nr 
thence towards Comrah , and Qobindpour, the latter of 
which is clofc on its bank. The villages of Saddagunge% 
Singnagur , Banjbarya, Bur rum tola, Narrainpour, Si- 
collypour , and Soondcry , no longer exifted according 
to the pofitions which were aferibed to them in the old 
maps,* fotne having been entirely deftroyed, and 
others re-eftablifhed, under the fame or different 
names, acrofs the river,and partly upon the new-formed 
ifland of Sundeepa.'f 

The quantity of land which has been here deftroyed 
by the river, in the courfe'of a few years, will amount,* 
upon the moft moderate calculation, to 40 fquare 
miles, or 25,600 acres; but this is counterbalanced, 
in-a great meafure, by the alluvion which has taken 
place on the oppofite fhore, and by the new ifland of 
Sundeepa, which laft alone contains upwards of 10 
fquare miles. 

The mz\r ft rcam of the Ganges, which, by Major 
RennelPs map, appears to have pafTed within a mile 
and a half of Nabobguvge, is now removed to a confide- 
rable diftance from that place; and the channel from 
thence almoft down to-Godagary, having been a good 
deal contracted, in confequence of the diverOon of the 
ftream to tfye fouthward of Nilcontpour Ifland, is now 
confidered 1 as the continuation and outlet of the Maha - 
muddee river. The inflexion in the courfe of the Gan¬ 
ges produced by the encroachment towards Sooty, 
Comrah , and Gobindpour , has encreafed the diftance by 
water from Turtipour to Godagary , in the dry fcafon, 
to *6 miles; whereas by the maps it appears to have 
been formerly little more than 18. 

Tit 

• See Major Bemnll’s Map of the Cossimbaxar Island. 

+ See the Plan which accompanies this Memoir. 
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The principal branch of the Ganges beyond Go - 
bi}dpour , now runs E. and E. by N. and turning 
pretty fharply round the point which is oppofite to the 
prefent outlet of the Mahanuddee , runs in a due fou- 
thern courfe by Sufoa?igungc 9 and Godagary , as far as 
Bogwangola ; which town, as I have hinted above, 
has been always liable to fhift its fuuation. My fur- 
vey afcertains it to be miles nearer to Moor/kudabad 
than it formerly Rood; but of this a more precife idea 
may be formed, by comparing its prefent bearings 
and diftance from Godagary , and Bomeneah , with thofe 
which mgy be deduced from Major Rennell’s map of 
the Cofiimbazar illand. 


Bearing. Dift. in Mika. 

Godagary to Bogwangola, by Survey (1797) S. 2 W. 9 

Ditto to Ditto, by former Surveys S. 30 E. 9* 

Bomeneah to Bogwangola, by Survey (1797) Is. 21 E. 6 

Ditto to Ditto, by former Survey*, N. jl) E. 9J 


From Bogwangola the river turns to *he ea ft ward, 
and the dream drikes with peculiar force upon a deep 
and crumbling bank, which indicates that the en** 
croachment is dill carried on rapidly below that place. 
The appearance of this bank was Inch as I fcarcely re¬ 
membered to have fecn ; and it would have been dan¬ 
gerous to approach it in fome parts, as the fragments 
which were, every now and then, detached from it, 
would have been fufficicnt to fink the larged boat. In 
dropping down with the dream, which ran at the rate 
of near 6 miles in the hour, I could very fcnfibly feel 
the undulations which the huge portions of the (ailing 
bank produced in the water, at the didance of upwards 
of a hundred yards; and the noife with which they 
were accompanied, might be compared to the didant 
rumbling of artillery, or thunder. I am convinced, 
that had any boat «ttempted to track up fud-*-1 ; ■ 

I 
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bank at that timej it would have met with, inevitable 
deftfu&ion.* 

The encroachment of the river in this part oT its 
courfe has deftroyed a conliderable portion of a'rabie 
land; and has been the caufe, likewife, of the removals 
or deftruQion, of the villages of Banchdaxv , Continaguri 
Chandabad , Kijlnagur , and probably of many others 
which were not inferted in the old maps. The village 
of Sangarpour , formerly 2^ miles from the neareft 
reach of the Ganges, is now clofe to its bank; and 
here the river appears to occupy a part of the track 
which Major Rennell calls the ** Old Courfe of the 
Ganges.” 

From hence the dream runs E. N. E. as far as 
Alfypour, at which place, I was informed by the Ze- 
meendar, that in his remembrance, upwards of twenty 
villages had been deftroyed by the river, and that the 
people had moftly fettled on the new ift^nds which 
within thefe few years had been forming oppofite to 
his village. Indeed, the gathering of iflands, which I 
had oblervfd from Burgotchy down to this place; ap¬ 
peared prodigious; yet not a {ingle tree was to be feen 
on any of them; and from the colour of the thatched 
huts, it appeared plainly that fome of the villages had 
been recently eftablifhed. 

The inlet to the Culcully river, which had formerly 
been at Bogwangola , is now. removed feveral mile* 
lower down. This has been a neceflary confequence 
of the Ganges fweeping away all the land on each fide 

of 

* Since my return from the survey, I have been informed of 
the loss of several boats under this bank ; which accidents have 
been owing probably to the imprudence tff the boat-men, in net 
tracking on the shelving side. This, however, when there is not 
a clean shelving sand, is attended with difficulty, and in general 
with delay, \n Inch induces the Ixmt-men sometimes to prefer the 
steep side, although at the risk of being overwhelmed, and crushed 
by the falling bank. 
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of fcitt) a CfenGderable extent, and the prefent entrance 
o ’the Col cully is noar Murcha. This little river is be- 
-come the thoroughfare for all boats palling from or to 
the Ganges by the Jcllinghy , the old communication 
between them being now entirely lhut up. 

The main branch of the Ganges runs N. E, by E. 
to about four miles below Ally pour ; whence turning 
E.'and E. by S. it palTes, as formerly, within two miles 
of Bauleah ; being feparated only from that place by 
two long i(lands, the uppermoft of which, called Go- 
palnagur dera , is not marked in the old maps. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether it exifted at the period when 
the^former furveys were taken. The branch which 
divides them runs in an E. N. E. direflion towArds 
Bauleah , but is not navigable for large boats in the 
dry feafon. The lowermofl of the two is narrower 
thanMt would appear by the old maps, but reaches 
ilmoft to Surdah , as it is therein represented. 

On my approach to Cutlamarjb, X entered a new 
branch, through which a cohfiderable h'xly of water 
flowed with fome rapidity ; and this led me clofe to 
Rajapour , leaving Echamarry on the left. It would, 
appear, on infpetling Major Rennell’s map, that no 
fuch jpalfage as this had cxiltcd formerly ; and, indeed, 
the people informed me, that it had only lately been 
opened by the great river, the main ftream of which, 
however, continues its courfe, as heretofore, in an 
Eaflerly direflion towards Surdah* This was the only 
inftancc I had obferved, of the Ganges having inf¬ 
lated a part of the main land, its uiual procefs of 
forming iflands being fuch as I have before deferibed. 
It is probable, neverthelefs, that the ifland of Echa - 
msrryi which is Very extenlive, and on which are fe- 
veral other villages, may owe its exiftence to an allu¬ 
vion which took place at fomc remote period ; or 
that it might originally have been an ifiand, -which, 
Vol. VII* B having 
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having joined itfelf to the main land, had aftetwa-ds 
been detached from it. I am the more inclined to tf is 
belief, as its appearance was fimilar to other iflands of 
the Ganges, there being no trees of any growth upon 
it, excepting the Mimofa Nilotica , or baubut, of whicn 
there were feveral clumps about the villages. The 
breadth of the new channel varied from one to two 
furlongs, with a confiderable depth of water through¬ 
out ; and the banks, in fome parts, appeared to have 
fuffered great violence. In one place, particularly, 
1 was (Iruck with their uncommon appearance; a flip 
of land, five furlongs in length, having detached itfelf 
from the main bank, and fubfided into the channel. 
A iimilar effect, although in a lefs degree, was vifible 
on the oppofitc fhore ; and in many other parts, huge 
portions of the foil had funk, and formed a double 
bank, the lower ledge of which was in fome places very 
little above the level of the flream. The continuation 
of this branch led near Dunyrampour , and terminated 
a little beyond Sahebnagur , where I entered the great 
river again, which here runs with confiderable velo¬ 
city in a Southerly direction. 


Passing Jalabarya ,* my boat-men pointed out to 
n»e what they called the mouth of the Jtllinghy river, 
which was (hut up with a folid bank acrofs the whole 
breadth of it; but this, in fa£t, mull have been the 
main channel of the Ganges itfelf, which formerly ran 
in that direQion, as the real head of the Jtllinghy is 
feveral miles further to the fouthward. By a furvey 
of part of the Ganges, taken by Major Rcnncll in the 
year 1764, it appears that the main ftream ran ciofe 
by the town of Jtllinghy ; and in his 44 Account of the 
Cange> and Burrampootrr Rivers ,” he has particularly 
mentioned the extraordinary encroachment of the 

river. 


This vilhgt is probably the Dyrampmtr of the oid mar. . 
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rr\'r, which, in his time, had gradually removed the 
outlet of the Jellinghy three quarters of a mile further 
dc wn. The maps, which have been publifhed, all re- 
prefent the great river as running in that direction j 
only, that in thofe of the Cojfimbazar Ifland, and of 
the Ganges from Surdah to Colligonga it wottld ap¬ 
pear doubtful whether the main dream ran on the 
Weft or Eaft fide of the ifland of Nipara. There can¬ 
not be a doubt, however, that the former was the cafe, 
elfe the encroachment could not have happened; and 
it is equally certain that the cafe is now altered ; for, 
by the jun&ion of the upper point of the ifland with 
the main land, the whole ftream has been diverted in 
a South-Eafterly direction, and does not now approach 
nearer to the town of Jcllinghy than miles. The 
old inlet of the Jcllinghy river has been, in confe- 
quence, not only rendered unnavigable, but the whole 
of the channel between Nipara and the main land, viz. 
from Jalabarya down to Dewangunge t f near is miles 
in length, has been completely filled up, and is now 
cultivated. A conflderable portion, however, of Ni¬ 
para Ifland has been wafiied away ; and the remainder 
of it no longer exifls under that name, but is called 
Monimpour drra. It would appear, indeed, by the 
dirc&ion which the main A ream of t he Ganges had fo 
late as the year 1795, that it had forced a paflage 
through this ifland; which feents the more probable, 
from the name of Monimpour being now common to 
the land on each fide of it. 

The main ftream, which, in the year 1795, ran di* 
rcftly down to the inlet of'the I/ow/eah river, 
fince that period, been dircflcd again It 111 further to 
the eaftward ; and here l beheld with afloiufhment the 

B a chaofr 


* Sec th<s Bengal Atla*. 

f Tbit tillage having been lately t'tublinhuJ/ i» out funnel in 
the old UMpK. it is situated near the inlet O t the HvmUak or L<mef 
river, at 'Alnyi scvuda. 
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change which, in lefs than two years, had taken plar~ : 
a confiderable portion of the main channel, which, .t 
the period abbvementioned, had contained nearly t'te 
whole ftream of the Ganges, being, at the time I lad 
faw it, fo completely filled with fands, that I hardly 
knew »yfelf to be in the fame part of the river. The 
fandt, in fome parts, rofe feveral feet above the level 
st»f the ftream ; and the people had already begun to 
"cultivate furfoo and rice in the very fpots where the 
deepeft water had formerly been. Two iflands, of 
confiderable extent, appeared to be quite new ; and 
the channel, in fome places, had been reduced, from 
the hreadtb of an Englifh mile, to a furlong or lefs. 
The main ftream, having forced its way in a new di- 
reflioh, did not at this time pafs nearer to the inlet of 
the Ilmvltah than 3^ miles, nor nearer than two to 
Horrifmkrr. 

This remarkable change, I was informed, took 
place during the extraordinary inundation of 1796; 
at*which time the Hoods had rtfen to an unufual height 
in almoft every part of the country ; but it muft have 
been chielly while the waters were draining off, that 
fuch an immcife body of fand could have been depo- 
fited. The inlet of the Howhah had been, in confe- 
quence, rendered fomewhat difficult of accefs, and I 
was obliged to make a circuit round the new iflands, 
of feveral miles, to get into it; but, notwithftanding 
the diverfion of the ftream, I found a confiderable 
depth of water remaining under the main bank, al¬ 
though fcarcely any current was vifible from Horri - 
fonktr to Dewangungc* On my approach to this 
place, I was informed that the paffage was no longer 
practicable for boats proceeding to Calcutta by the IJfa- 

mutty 

^ XV ater L^found under tlie banks of the deserted channel* of 
the t* tt^ea mr a considerable time after they cease to be navigable 
in the middle of their beds, the space immediately under the hank 
V*»»g generally the last that is fitted up. I have hkewiae oU-rv- 
rd that, during the growth of the islands, the sand usually gathers 
r.ntnd dn upper point of the island, add rises to a considerable 
i.ei^ht, before the space which it leaves between itself and the 
’ of the island is completely filled. 
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r :My m river, as many (hallows had been formed to a 
c mfiderable diftance below the inlet. The marks of 
tl e inundation were, indeed, very vifible here ; but 
in one part of the channel oppolite to Dcwangunge , 
where I expected to have met with the firlt (hallow, I 
founded from 20 to 60 feet, in the very place where 
there had been a ford but two years before. This will 
ferve to convey an idea, not only of the rapidity with 
which the waters of the inundation can excavate the 
loofe foil of Bengal, but alfo, of the inconllant and 
fluctuating (late of the rivers in general; for I foon 
found that, notwithftanding the prodigious depth of 
water at Dewangunge , the Howleah river had been, in 
an equal degree, choaked up in other parts below that 
place ; and I met with great difficulty in paiTing over 
the (hallows which had been formed, although the 
Budjerow in which I travelled did not draw above two 
feet water. 

Having now detailed the particular changes in the 
courfe of the Ganges which have come under my no¬ 
tice, I (hall conclude this part of the fubjeft with 9. 
few general obfervations concerning that river, re- 
(erving what 1 have to fay on the final’er branches to 
a feparate Section of this Memoir. 

The Ganges, in its courfe through Bengal, may be 
faid to have unaer its dominion a conliderable portion 
of the flat country ; for not only the channel which, 
at any given time, contains the principal body of its 
waters, but alfo as much of the land, on each lide, a? 
is comprehended wuhin its collateral branches, is liable 
to inundation, or to be deftroyed by the encroach¬ 
ments of the ((ream, may be coniidered as belonging 
to the river. Wc mult, of courfe, include any track, 
or .old channel, through which it had formerly ruq, 
and into which there is any probability of its ever re¬ 
turning again; as the Baugrutiy nulla at Gours the 

B 3 track 

• The Iutmutty is only a continuation of the llvmlcuk or Gmmt 
fiver, which lower down assumes the tiaiue of Julounu, and falling 
in with the Koymuiigul, lurnti qu«' of the principal outlets ol tin: 
Ganges. 
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track called “ Old Courfe of the Ganges,” in the 
Cojfimbazar I Hand; or the channel which has beei , 
within thefe few yers, fo completely filled up nc ir 
Jcllinghy. Confidered in this way, the Ganges will 
Be found to occupy a confiderable expanfe, of 
which a more correft idea may be formed, by taking 
the diftance bctw.een any two places oppofite to one 
another, which had formerly been, or one of which 
may flill remain on the verge of, or in the vicinity of 
the ftream : for inftancc, 


Oodanulla to the ruins of Gour, 
Furruckabad to ditto, — 

Comrah to Nabobgunge, 

Comerpour to Bogwangola, — 
Extreme breadth of river bed between 
Jcllinghy and Maizcconda, 


Miles. 

*5 

14 

101 

9i 


9J 


Ir correfponding feftions of the bed of the river, 
and neighbouring ground, were reprefented, it would 
probably appear, that all the land is dilpofcd in re¬ 
gular ftrata; whence we might with certainty con- 
• dude, that the whole had been at fome former periods 
depofited by the ftream. 


The ftrata, in general, confift of clay, fand, and 
vegetable earth ; the latter of which is always upper- 
tnoft, except when in fome extraordinary high hood, 
a new layer of fand is again depolited over it, by 
which means the ground becomes barren, or is at 
leaf! materially injured. 

The bed of the Ganges can fcarccly be faid to be 
permanent in any part of its courfc through Bengal, 
There are, however, a few places, where, from local 
caufes, the main channel, and deepclt water, will pro¬ 
bably be always found ; as Monghir , Sultangunge, 
patter gall a. Pointy , Sic rigully, and Rojrviahl ; at all 
which places there are locky points projecting into 
the ftream, and where fome pans of the bed of the 
river are Itony, or its banks conhft of conker. 


On 
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0 ~i the jmailer Rivers and Branches 
of the Ganges. 

The tributary ftreatm of the Ganges, and the nu- 
me ous channels by which it difcharges its waters to 
the fea, referable each other in proportion as they 
differ in fixe from the main river. Of the former, 
the Goggra , the Soane, and the Coofa , may be 
reckoned among the largeft ; and thefe, on the 
flighted infpeftion of the maps, will appear to flow in 
more dirett courfes than any of the fmalleft It reams 
in their vicinity. Of the latter, the CoJJimbazar and 
Jellinghy rivers, which, by their junction, form the 
Hoogly ; the Comer , or IJ/amutty, which becomes the 
Jaboona ; the Gorroy , and Chandnah, are the prin¬ 
cipal ; but of thefe, the two lafl are only navigable 
throughout during the dry feafon.* Such of thefe 
rivers as are narrowed, are remarkable for their 
windings ; and in this refpett they differ matqfially 
from the large rivers, ail of which have a tendency 
to run in more direct lines. 

The following Table exhibits a comparifon of the 
relative differences in the lengths of their courfes, in 
given fpaccs. 


RIVERS. 

M'*n 
oreadtli 
at Ilian 

chaaaoci. 

Hor»- 
r mtul 

Urtuce. 

Length 
of thru 
CtNTtC. 

I Zxcafa 

1 tw 
wtad. 



I.MiNv 



Ganges, from Pointy 10 Itauleah, 

1 

too 

1 *5 

*5 

I'hc Goggia, or Dcwah, from its outlet unwaids 
The Hoogly river, from Calcutta 10 Nuddca 

1 

100 

112 

2 8 

i 

60 

76 

16 

The Cuomiy, from ill outlet upward., 

i 

100 

ML 

75 

The liramuuy, and Jaboona, from Dewangunge 



WM 


to llaufetulla, .... 

_JL 

too 


-112 


B 4 In 


• Then* have beeu instanc es of all these rivers continuing open 
in their turns tu the «l season. The Jell tug hy used formerly to 
be navigable during the whole or greatest part of the year. The 
Vmximbazar river was navigable in the dry season ot 1796 ; and 
the lxituinuily continued so tor several successive years ; but expo* 
hence lias shewn that they arc none ot them to be depended 011. 
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In the laft it appears, that the diftance is more tb*ir 
doubled by the windings of the dream ; and I could 
produce many more inftances to fhew, how much t’.6 
fmall rivers exceed the larger in this particular. 

As all the rivers which I have mentioned flow over 
the fame flat country, and fome of them in dire&ions 
almoit parallel to each other, it is evident that they 
rnuft have nearly the fame declivity in equal fpaces r 
We may conclude, therefore, that the (Iriking dif¬ 
ference which is obfervable in the form of their beds, 
is owing to an invariable law of nature, which obliges 
the greater bodies of water to feek the molt dirett 
channels; while the fmafler and"more Scanty rivulets 
are made to wander in various meanders, and circuitous 
fweeps; fpreading fertility, and refrefhing the plains 
with their moifture. And in this, as in every other 
part of the creation, we fee the bounty of Providence 
inoft«mply manifefted ; for had the great rivers beea 
decreed to wander like the fmaller, they would hive 
encroached too much on the land ; while the current 
being confiderably retarded, would have rendered 
them more liable to overflow their banks, and lefs 
able to drain the fmaller dreams, and low grounds, of 
.the fuperabundance of water in high floods. Again, 
if the tributary dreams, and fmall branches of rivers, 
had been direft in their courfes, they mull have 
poured out their contents with fuch rapidity, that, 
owing to the greater influx of water from the former, 
the main rivers would have been dill more liable to 
Hidden overflows; while the branches at their outlets, 
although, from their draightnefs, better able to drain off 
the fuperfluous water to the fea, would yet have been 
rendered lefs fit for the purpofes of navigation, and 
the convenience of man. 


What I have now to offer on the fubjefl of the fmaller 
rivers, relates more particularly to the Baugrutty and* 

JJfamutty , 
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IJT'mutty, which I have furveyed: it may, however, 
ki applied, in fome meafure, to ail fuch as flow 
th ough the plains of Bengal. 

It has already been fhewn, that the encroachments 
on the banks of the Ganges, which produce inflexions 
in the courfe of that river, are ultimately flopped by 
the growth of ifk.nds; which connecting themfelves 
with the main land, have a tendency to reftore a de~ 
gree of ftraightnefs to the channel. The fmall rivers 
are liable to the fame encroachments on their banks ; 
but as there is not fufficient fpace between them for 
ifiands of any bulk to grow up, the effeX is ufually 
very different ; for the fiream continuing its depreda¬ 
tions on the iieep tide, and depoiiting earth and fand 
on the oppofite fhore, produces in the end fuch a de¬ 
gree of winding, as, in fome inflances, would appear 
almoft incredible. I will particularize only a few of 
the mod extraordinary cafes I have met with. 

The difiance from Bulliah to Serampour, two villages 
on the weftern bank of the JJfamUiy , is fomewhat 
lefs than a mile and a half; in the year 1795, the dis¬ 
tance bv water was nine miles, fo that, at the ordinary 
rate of tracking, which feldom exceeds two miles in the 
hour, a boat would be 4^ hours in going from one 
place to the other. The river in that fpace had feven 
diflinX reaches, two of which were of confiderable 
length; and between three others, which nearly 
formed a triangle, the neck of land which feparat^d 
the two neared was only 14 yards* acrofs; while the 
difiance round exceeded three miles. See Plate II. 

J*S- »• 

Higher up this river, the tillage of Simnautpour is 
fituated dole to a narrow iilhmus, acrofs which the 

difiance 

• In January, 17 {) 7 , I fonnd this narrow isthmus broke through 
by the liver; and on sounding in the very spot where it had exist¬ 
ed, and \\hcie the Lank had hern upwardso! SO feat high, 1 found 
18 foCt water. This alteration, in the course of the Imamutty, saves 
the traveller up'iaul. ot three miles. 
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diflancc is little more than a furlong; and as the vil¬ 
lage nearly fills the whole fpace, boats pals one f de 
of it a confiderable time before they come to he 
other; for the diiiance round is fix miles. See PtaU 
II. fig. 2. 

But the mod extraordinary of all the windings I 
met with, was near Sibnibas , where this river is pro- 
jetted into fix diftinft reaches, within the fpace of a 
fquare mile, forming a kind of labyrinth , fomewhat 
refembling the fpirai form of the human ear. In this 
were three necks of land, the broadeft of which little 
exceeded one furlong. See Plate ll.Jtg. 3. 

Evert perfon who has travelled by water to the 
upper provinces, mufl remember the circuitous courfe 
of the Baugrutty river, and the extraordinary twill 
which it formerly had near Plajfey , and alfo at Run- 
gamutty ,* and between CoJJimbazar and the city of 
Moorjhudabad. Some of thefe windings have been 
removed, by cutting canals acrofs the narrow necks 
of land, and thefe having been confiderably widened 
and deepened by the dream, are now become the real 
bed of the river; the old channel being in fuch cafes 
foon blocked up by fands, and frequently by a folid 
bank acrofs the whole breadth of it. There is, how¬ 
ever, no other advantage in making fuch cuts, than 
that of rendering the paflage fomewhat ftiorter by 
water; for, in other rcfpcfls, it js fometimes attended 
with inconvenience to the natives who inhabit tht 
banks of the rivers, and fhouid never be attempted, 
but when fome valuable buildings, or lands, may be 
faved by it; and it is a queftion worth confidcring, 
whether by Ihortcning the courfe of any river, we 
may not render it lefs navigable; for the more a river 
winds, the flower will be its current, and confequently 
its waters will not be drained off fo foon.t Another 

effect 

* See Plate III. figs, t and '2. 

+ See Mr. Mann's Treatise on Kivcrs aud Canals, in tb«Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions far 17711. 
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effe& of the (hortening of its courfe might be, that, 
owing to the greater rapidity of the current ading 
ag. inft the Tides in a loofe foil, it might too much en¬ 
large the capacity of its bed, the effect of which would 
be to produce a proportionable degree of fhallownefs 
in the middle of the ftream.* I cannot fay that this 
has been the cafe at any of the places where cuts have 
hitherto been made; but it is not improbable that the 
greater velocity which they give to the current 
throughout, might produce fuch an effe£i in other 
parts. 

The end which is propofed by cutting fuch canals, 
is very often effefted by nature alone; for the narrow 
iflhmus between the oppofitc reaches being gradually 
ltraitened by the current wafhing away the bank on 
both fides, it becomes at length too flender to refill 
the preffure of the waters in the rainy feafon, and is 
burlt open.t This no fooncr happens, than the river 
widens the breach, and foon renders it l'ufhciently ca¬ 
pacious for the paflage of the whole of its waters ; in 
which cafe, the old circuitous channel is abandoned, 
and being foon (hut up at both ends, in the manner 
pointed out above, continues in the form of a ftag- 
nated jeel or pool. I have feen feveral of thefe jecls 
near the banks of the CoJjLVibazar and IJJaviutty rivers 
lomc of which appeared to have exilted many years; 
for they are not fo liable to be filled up as the dcfelted 
reaches of the Ganges, whofc waters during the high 
Hoods are impregnated with a much gicater quantity 
of land and mud; and as in a hot climate, the effluvia 
which arife from all Hagnated waters muff necelfarily 
infect the air,* this rcafon alone fheuid fufficc to deter 

us 

* The great breadth of the L\ r?;nJu;zi,r river at Moor.hudubaJ, 
is the principal cause of its shallowness at that plac-. 

t See l*la:e 11. fig. I ; and the Note in p. 2). 

t The Maiij.t lake war, fornurly onv of the w hiding* of the Cof- 
hihIwzuv met. —S- v Major Keuuell's Memoirs. Ato.tliei of these 
swamps, or one w li'vli might jao-silily have been a part of that nvei 
at some leniotc pci mi!, now eXisis near Um 1 ; and an at¬ 

tempt, though im Hi i tu. 1 1 , w.i» lately us.ult ;<• .h eii 1 :, on iccouui 
of iu unwholesome exhalation*. 
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us from anticipating nature in a maijfr wh/cJi, M';h 
fiich apparent difadvantages, has nothing more to e- 
commend it, than the Shortening by a few miles he 
navigation of a river. 

The reaches of the fmall rivers are not all equally 
winding, and liable to change; but fome are found to 
tun with tolerable ftraightnefs for feveral miles. In 
fuch parts, their channels gppear to have been perma¬ 
nently fettled for ages, and to have every appearance 
of continuing fo; for the current proceeding at a flow 
and fteady rate, in a direftion parallel to the Shores, 
does not encroach upon the banks* which are here 
generally (loping, an'd firm. The fites of many of the 
principal towns, and villages, along their banks, have 
been eftablifhed on fuch fpots; as Moorjliudabad, 
Churkah , Chowragatchy , Mutyarec , Dyahaut , and 
fome others on the Baugrutty ; and Bungoung , Ma- 
role , and Taidahy , on the Jj/amut/y. Nor is it eafy 
to conceive any thing more beautilul than the view of 
fome of thefe reaches, particularly where the banks 
are (haded by large trees, and enriched with temples, 
gauts , and other buildings, or (ometiuies clothed with 
verdure down to the water's edge. 

At the turning between the feveral reaches, we fre¬ 
quently find large pools, where the water is confi- 
derably deeper, and where alio the breadth of the 
channel is much greater than m other parts. I am 
inclined to think, that the(c arc not always produced 
by the mere operation of the current, but are l'onic- 
tnr.es owing to cavities, or fmall lakes, which twilled 
before the ri\er, by the fhilungof its bed, had worked 
a palfage through them ; particularly as in fome we 
find a flat or flielving fhore on the concave or outer 
fide of the pool, atm a deep jutting point at thcoppo- 
fite angle, w'hich is the \cry reverie of what is pro¬ 
duced by the natural agency of the dream ; for in 
other places we ufually find the deep bank deeped 
waur, and confcquently the greatffl velocity of the 

current 
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current on the concave fide of the bank, while the 
oppofite fhore is /helving, and the water frequently 
fo hallow that boats cannot approach it. 

, Along the banks of the I [Jamutty river, and in a 
few iniliMiccs in the cottrfe of the Baugruity , the /helv¬ 
ing points winch are formed at the angles between the 
reaches, are over-run with thick jungles of long grafs, 
which arc the ufual haunts of tygers, wild buffaloes, 
and other animals. But this is more commonly the 
cafe along the banks of the former, where the country 
is not only Ids cultivated, but where the more intri¬ 
cate windings of that nver afford greater (belter to 
wild beads.* 

The deepeft water in the/U rivers is nfuully found 
under the high banks, and at the angles between the 
feveral reaches; but in the flraight reaches, whetethc 
banks are (loping, and the liver is of a moderate 
hi cad th. the greareft depth will always be found in 
the middle of the channel. I have frequently founded 
tipwatds of 30 feet in the Jj-umvity : but thefe great 
dt pths of the Mr* am aie of little avail, not being ge¬ 
neral; for in other parts where that r<\er is panels it- 
f<.If over a l-ro.id and fnndy t ed, or where the fifher- 
tnen drive bambors, and m.-w th< ir nets aciofs the 
ehantiel. obfliuctme, the cmtiut, and coiling a con- 
liderable as.rur.uiUu uii of Lt<d. rl.c watt 1 frequently 
fhoals to two feet, or led. i he .U 111c cauies operate to 
render the jftumghy and Bctv'wty unnavigable in the 
drv feafon; but in a kdl greater degree, owing to the 
greater width of tiie.r channel*. 

Having now defcriUd ^cu ' rally the nature of the 
fmall rivers and blanches of the Ganges, 1 fhall offer 

a few 

* In these -;pi.thires, rir'r ami other '’imc, abound; but 
it i-. < 1 ;tji< ult m uaii^t f•..! * to rtttvmpt lo siart them w itliout ele¬ 
phants; nor i* it net.. *-m v t" <h. so, it tlieobje« t of tin- -pori soma 
is merely 10 kill pome l<<, or- t ..!»1 .■ ; lor in the- ti. imiv ot tin- plan¬ 
tations, uii.l tilting di'- skirts of ilit juu^Us, In- ".'1 li eijncii tl_\ tiiiil 
enough lo -1 tt f» iiini. stuiioiit the- o.».» 0 t,r ol ciicoi.iiti 11 j t\^.j. 
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a few hints as to the poflibility or practicability of 
rendering the latter navigable at all feafons, the im¬ 
portance of which objeCt, if it could be attain :d, 
muft be obvious. 

The principal caufes which obftruCl the navigation 
of thefc rivers, may be reduced to three : firlt, the 
quantity of fends which are occafionally thrown into 
their beds by the Ganges; fccondly, the too great 
breadth of their channels in fundry parts where there 
is not a proportionable depth; and thirdly, the cafuat 
obltructions which are thrown in the way of the ftream 
by the fifhennen. The firlt of thefc, it will readily 
be conceived, can never be prevented; but fo long as 
thefe river.; continue to be the outlets of the Ganges, 
and to drain off a confiderable portion of its waters, 
there will always be a ftream throughout their chan, 
nels during the whole year, however fcanty it may be 
in fomc parts. I have never, at leaft, known an in- 
ftance of their being left dry in any part of their beds ; 
excepting the Jcllinghy , the old entrance to which, 
as I have mentioned before, had been entirely fhut 
up, but which continues, notwithftanding, to receive 
a fupply of water from the Culcullia , and to maintain 
its communication with the Ganges through that 
channel. 

As the {hallows, which are produced from the caufes 
above-mentioned, are only partial, aftcCting only in a 
fmall degree, comparatively with their lengths, the 
channels of thefe rivers, it might be poflible to coun¬ 
teract them in fuch a manner as to produce a more 
equal di fl ri but ion of \\at«r; and as the depth which 
would be requilitc for boats of a modeiate burthen is 
inconhclerabl ■, perhaps it might be effected with much 
lefs labour ^nd cxpcnce, than might at firft be ima¬ 
gined. 

I was led to this fuppohtion, fiom frequently feeing 
that the mere operation <»1 dragging by force, a boat, 

or 
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or budgerow, through any of the (hallows, tended, 
bv ftirring up the fands, to deepen the channel. If, 
therefore, round or flat-bottomed boats can produce 
fuc.i an effeft, in how much greater a degree might it 
not be done by means of a machine con(> rutted for the 
purpofe, which might be dragged to and fro through the 
(hallow place, until a fuflicient depth of water (hould 
be obtained for the palfage of boats. If fuch ma¬ 
chines, which might be contrived fomewhat in the 
form of a large iron rake, and occalionally to go on 
wheels, were to be ltaiioned at the feveral villages, or 
towns, in the vicinity of the (hallows, it is pofliblc 
that the Zemcendars might be induced, for a mode¬ 
rate confldctation, to furnilh people, or cattle, to 
put them in motion, whenfoever it might be neccf- 
fary. # 


W ith regard to the too great breadth of the chan¬ 
nel, it would not fo caflly be remedied ; but as the 
(hallows which are produced from this caufc, arc few 
in number, and are only to be met with in fome of 
the long reaches, as at Mcorjrtudabad , and Bullcah , 
it would be worth while to try how far, by filling up 
a part of the channel, wc could prevent the expanfion 
of the ltream ; and, bv confining it within certain 
limits, could acccleuite the motion and depth of the 
water. 

The lad. caule of accumulation of fand and flullow- 
nefs, might be prevented, by prohibiting the natives 
from driving bamboos acrofi the channel for the pur- 
pofes of hilling; as they have many other ways of 
catching fi(h, without detriment to the navigation of 
thefe rivers. 

II. On 


* Since tliipaper was written, a proposal l*.i< hern submitted 
to the Government, by the Autln>t, toi to keip i.}ia 

the Custimbuzar nur, or 0 wing the cr\ ,.eu.. 
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ii. 

On SINGHALA, or CEYLON, 

AND THE 

Doctrines oj Bhooddha. 

FROM TIIE BOOKS OF TI1E SINGI1ALAIS 
BY 

CAPTAIN MAHONY. 

A CCORDING to the opinions of the Singhalais , 
and from what appears in their writings, the urii- 
verfe pcrifhed ten different times, and by a wonderful 
operation of nature was as often produced a-new. For 
the government of the world at thole different periods, 
there were 22 Bhooddhas, a proportionate number of 
whom belonged to each period. Belides this, the 
Singhalais affert, from record, the total deft'-ufclion 
and regeneration of the univerfe many other times; 
the written authorities for which are no longer to be 
found. 

For the government of tjic prefent univerfe, which 
i' to be conlidcrcd in addition to thofe above fiated, 
five iiaooDDiiAs are fpecilied; four of whom have al-/ 
ready appeared;— Kakoosasdeh Bhooddha, Kona- 
'iAm mk h if—, Ka-serjeppeh B—, and Gautemeh 
li—; and the fifth, Maitrie B— , is ftill to come. 
'1 his !a!t Bhooddha will be born of a Braminee wo¬ 
man : and though the place of a Bhooddha is now 
vacant in the world, yet there exifls a Sahampattu 
Maha Bkachma, or Supreme of all the Gods, who 
has it under his peculiar guidance. The laft of the 
above-mentioned four Bhooddhas (Gautf.meh B— ) 
is the one whofe religion now pievatls in Ceylon , and 
of whom u is here intended to make fome mention. 

The 
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The word Bhooddha, in the Palee and Singhalai 
languages, implies, Univerfal Knowledge or Ho line ft ; 
alfc a Saint fuperior to all the Saints , even to the God 
Ma ia Brackma j and is underftood in thefe various 
fenfts by the natives of Ceylon. 

The Bhooddhists fpeak of 26 heavens, which thev 
divide in the following manner. 

id, The Deveh Loke , confiding of 6: 2d, the 
Brachmah Loke, confiding of 16 5 of which are con- 
fidered as Triumphant Heavens: and 3d, the Arroopeh 
Loke , confiding of 4. They fay of the virtuous, 
“ That they do not enjoy the reward of their good 
“ deeds until after having repeatedly died, and ap- 
“ peared as often in the fix fird heavens, called Deveh 
“ Loke; in order to be born again, in the world, tp 
“great wealth and confequence: and having, /at 
“ length, enjoyed a fore tade of blifs in the 11 idfe- 
“ rior Brachmah Lokes , they afcend the five fuperior 
“ Brachmah Lokes y or Triumphant Heavens, Where 
“ tranfmigration ends, and where they enjoy ,the full- 
“ nefs of glory, and the pured happinefs.” 

Bhooddha, before his appearance as man, was a 
Cod, and the Supreme of all the Gods. At the fo- 
licitations of many of the Gods, he defeended on earth, 
and was frequently born as a man, in which character 
he excrcifed every poflible virtue, by extraordinary 
indances of felf*denial and piety, lie was at length 
born* of Mahamaya Devee, afrer a pregnancy of 
to months, and had for father Sooddode'neh Raja. 
He lived happily with his qyeen Yassodera, and 
40,000 concubines, for 3t years. The fix next he 
pafTed in the midd of wildetnefles, qualifying him- 
felf to be a Bhooddha. At the clofe of this period, 
his calling became mentfed to the world, and he 
Vol. VII. C exercifed 

* In the kingdom or country call'd Dumbti Dceva, Mad da Disc, 
and the city of Kitnbooi uiut-yourcc. 
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cx crcifed his functions as Bhooddha for 45 years. 
He died in Coofeemarapoorec , at the Court of Mal- 
lkleh Raja, Tuefday, the 15th of May ; from wh.ch 
period the Bhooddha Warooseii, or sera of Bhcod- 
dha, is dated, which now (A. C. 1797) amounts to 
*339 years. 

Bhooddha is not, properly fpeaking, confidered 
as a god, but as having been born man, and in the 
end of time arrived at the dignity of a Bhooddha, 
on account of his great virtues, and extraordinary 
good qualities. The title of Bhooddha was not con¬ 
ferred on him by any fuperior power; he adopted 
it by his own fovereign will, in the fame manner as 
he became man, both of which events were prediQed 
ages before. Bhooddha, after his death, afeended to 
the Hall of Glory, called Mooktze , otherwife Nirgoo- 
rvane , which is a place above, and exceeding in 
magnificence, the 26th heaven : there he will live foi 
ever, in happinefs and incorruptibility, never to be 
born again in the world; where his doftrine is at pre- 
fent extant, and will continue in all its fplendor foi 
5000 years, according to his own prophecy. Long 
after the lapfe of this period of 5000 years, another 
Bhooddha, named Maitree Bhooddha, will be 
born. The dire£lionor vicegerency of Maha Brachma. 
who, as the Supreme of all the Gods, has the parti¬ 
cular guardianfhip of the world, will ceafe after an 
infinite number of ages, when the univerfe will perilh, 
and another fucceed to it. Maha Brachma will the:: 
advance by degrees through 17 heavens, which are 
abovt. the nine, in the uppermoft of which he now re- 
fides, until he at length acquires all the qualifications 
to become a Bhooddha. 

T he learned Singhalais do not acknowledge, in their 
writings, a Supreme Being, prefiding over, and the au¬ 
thor of, the univerfe. They advert only to a Saham- 
pattee Maha Brachma, who is the firlt and Supreme 
of all the Gods, and fay, that he, as well as the 

boll 
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hoft of Gods inferior to him, and their attendants, 
have neither flefh or bones, nor bodies poffefling 
any degree of confiftency, though apparently with 
haii on their heads, and teeth in their mouths : and 
their (kins are impregnated with the mod luminous 
and brilliant qualities. They aflert a firft Caufe, how- 
ever, under the vague denomination of Nature . 

In fupport of their denial of a Supreme Power, 
who created heaven and earth, they urge, “ that if 
there exided fuch a creator, the world would not 
peri Hi, and be annihilated; on the contrary, he would 
be careful to guard it in fafety, and preferve it from 
corruptibility.” In the fird indance, Bhooddha 
interferes in the government of the world; next to 
him, Sahampattee Maha Brachma; and afterwards 
the refpc£live Gods, as they are, by their relative 
qualifications, empowered. 

The world, fay they, perifhed frequently in for¬ 
mer times, and was produced a-nev; by the opera¬ 
tions of the above power: Gods and own from the 
fame fource. The latter, on dying, abend the fix 
Inferior Heavens, or Devfh Loke ; are judged ac¬ 
cording to their merits, by one of the mod inferior 
Gods, named Yammkii Raja, in the lower heaven, 
Pavenmn Miu/iuaf/th nartryrk, and regenerate ot 
themfclvcs, on the earth, cither as men or brutes; 
which regeneration ccdninues until they arrive at the 
Braclimah Loke , or the Heavens of the Superior 
Gods; and fo on, by degrees, at the Triumphant 
Heavens, until they at length reach the Supreme 
Heaven, or Arreopch Lckc. lTopeHx Ipeuking, tranf- 
migration takes place with tlu.de oniv who alcend the 
JDevch Loke. 

In the manifeded doflrine of Bu'*oni>;t s, there 
is no mention of created finds. The learned treat 
but of a breath of life in m.e.r, winch they com¬ 
pare to a leech, that fitII attache* 11UII to a body 

C with 
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with its fore part, previous to giving up his hold 
with the hinder part. Therefore they fay, “ the 
body does not die before this breath of life has 
fixed itfelf in another, whether from a fore-know¬ 
ledge of its being about to afcend the heavens, or 
to undergo the pains of everlaiting or temporary 
damnation in hell.” That which is termed the breath 
of life, is deemed “ immortal.” 

The Singhalais fpeak not further of what is un- 
derftood by us under the term of Paradife, than 
that there is a place referved for the blefTed, free 
from all fin, full of all joy, glory and contentment. 
But Nirgowane , otherwife called Mooktze , fignifying 
a Hall of Glory, where the deceafed Bhooddhas are 
fuppofed to be, is, according to the teltimony of 
Gautkmeh Bhooddha, iituated, as already noticed, 
.above the higheft or «6th heaven, Neweh Sanja Jat- 
tene y the feat of the moil perfeft and fupreme blifs. 
Hell, on the contrary, is fuppofed to be beneath the 
loweft extremity of the earth, with waters again be¬ 
neath it, where the inofl dreadful tempefls rage with¬ 
out intermiflion. 

The earth, or this world, called Manoofpch Loke y 
and the Inferior Heaven, Katoormaha Rajee Keyth y 
arc under the fub-direflion of the God Sakkerkh :• 
he again delegates his authority to four other Gods 
immediately fubjefled to him,«vho refpeflively guard 
the four quarters, or four parts, into which the Sing - 
Calais , in their fyftem, divide the earth. Dirtheh 
Rash ter eh prefidts over the. Eaft, called Poorwek 
Wrcdcfeyrh : Weer ooohe' the South, Jamboodmce - 
peek: Weeroopaak. Serrf.h, the Weft, Appenh- 
godanek•: and Wayserreh Wenneh, the North, 0 *- 
toorookooroo Dcwthinnch. None but Gods can pafs 
from any of thefe worlds, or divifions of the world, 
to the other. One comprifes our known earth of Eu¬ 
rope, 

• He is besides commonly called SekLcrcho, Selkcreka, Sekkcreh 
Dn ft lit ' ja . 
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rope, Afia, Africa, and America, and is termed by 
them, Jambaodwtcpch. Each is fuppofed to be re¬ 
flected upon by a precious ftone in the heavens, 
through the medium of which, the fun and moon emit 
their luftre: the blue fapphire is afcribed to ours; the 
white fapphire, ruby, and topaz, to the other three. 
A principal duty of thefe Gods, is, to guard their fu- 
perior God, Sakkereh, a gain ft the machinations of 
his chief and molt powerful enemy, the God We'pe'- 
chittee Assooreendrehya, who refides beneath the 
Sea, in a lower world, termed AJfoorchlokc. Then 
follows their care to the parts of the world confided to 
them. On the day^jf the new moon, that of the firft 
quarter, and on the full, they inquire by their fer- 
vants, their male children, and latterly by themfelves, 
into the conduct of mankind ; the refult of which in¬ 
quiries they report to the great council of Sakkereh, 
confifting of hiinfelf and 32 members, (inferior Gods:) 
the extremes of good and bad report of the conduct of 
mortals, are caufes of the utmoil concern, or moft 
unbounded joy, to this aiTcmbly. 

The Singhalais aflert, as manifefled by Bhooddha, 
that there are 120,535 inferior Gods belonging to the 
lower heavens and the earth ; befides innumerable 
Kombaendcyos , or angels; but the former, as well as 
the latter, are fubjeiit to the controul of fuperior Gods. 
They arrange the chara&ers in their mythology as 
follows : 

ift, Bhooddha. 

2d, Maha Braehma. 

3d, Sakkereh. 

4th, Sakkereh*s 32 Counfellers. 

5th, The 4 Gods, guardians of the 4 quarters 
of the world. 

6th, The other inferior Gods of the heavens. 

7th, Kombaendcyos, or angels. 

8th, The Gods who refide on earth, and tbeir 
fervants. 

C3 
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Diepankereh Bhooddha was one of the twenty-two 
Bhooddhas formerly alluded to, and held the firft rank 
among them. His name is frequently mentioned in the 
books now extant among the Singhalais; and hey, 
from many confiderations, hold him in peculiar vene¬ 
ration. He was famed for the uncommon beauty of 
his perfon; and the followers of the true dofclrine were 
more numerous in his days, than during the govern¬ 
ment of other Bhooddhas in thofe remote periods. 

Gautemeh Bhooddha is acknowledged by the 
Singhalais , to be the fame holy charaQer termed by 
the Siamefe % Sommonokodom, and Pootisat. Som- 
mono Gautemeh, is,however, according to the former, 
the proper mode or writing the firft appellation. Som- 
mono, in the Palee language, implies a renowned Saint, 
whofe garb, as well as his attions, marks his charac¬ 
ter: in many fenfes it is fynonimous with Bhooddha. 
Gatuimeh, or Gautimo, (as it is occafionally pro¬ 
nounced by thofe from whom I caught the found,) is 
a proper name, pertaining to a perfon of ancient and 
illuftrious defeent. Bhooddisat, or Poodisatwlyo, 
is a title given to thofe in heaven deftined to become 
Bhooddhas. 

The Palee is the language in which Bhooddha is 
faid to have preached his doarine, and manifelled his 
law. This language is alfo termed, by the learned 
Singhalais , the Magedte and Moola Bajha ; bajha being 
the Singhalais for language. The principal and molt 
holy code among the Singhalais , and that which may 
be termed their Bible, appears to be the Abidarmck 
Pitekch Sattappre Karrmuc. This book is written in 
the above dialeS, and may be had at the capital of 
(Zandia: at leaft it is in the polfelfion of the learned 
there. A priell of the religion of Bhooddha, whom 
I queftioned concerning the Vedas and Pooraans of the 
Hindoos, and whether the book juft mentioned had 
any relation to them, icplicd, “ i he Vedas arc books 
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44 in the pofleffion of, and taught by, the Brahmines; 
44 they contain the principles of every fcicnce, but 
44 treat not of theology. We poflefs many books of 
44 t le fame tendency, and equally profound, in the 
44 Palee language, fome of which have been tranflated 
44 into the Singhalais. We have no knowledge of the 
44 Pooraans." I then urged the real contents of the 
Vedas, that they were interfperfed with fpeculations 
on metaphyfics, and difeourfes on the being and at¬ 
tributes of God, and were conlidered of divine origin. 
Of the Pooraans , I added, that they comprifed a va¬ 
riety of mythological hiltories, frdm the creation to 
the incarnation of Bhooddha. 

Any further acquaintance with thefe books, than 
what has been already mentioned, was difclaimed. But 
as to the fuppofed incarnation of Bhooddha, ‘ 4 The 
44 Hindoos (rejoined the Pried) mult furely be little 
44 acquainted with this fubjeft, by their allufion to 
44 only one. Bhooddha (if they mean Bhooddha 
44 Dherma Raja) became man, and appeared as fuch 
44 in the world at different periods, during ages, before 
44 he had qualified himfelf to be a Bhooddha. Thefe 
44 various incarnations took place by bis own fupreme 
44 will and ploufure, and m confequence of his fu- 
44 perior qualifications and merits. I am therefore in- 
44 clined to believe, that the Hindoos, who thus fpeak 
44 of the incarnation of a Bhooddha, cannot allude 
44 to him whole religion and law I preach, and who is 
44 now a rclident of the Hall of Glory, iiluated above 
44 the 26th heaven.” 

The temples of Bhooddha arc properly called 
Booddejlanrk , Sidde/ianr/i , and Maleegaua. Thefe 
epithets arc, however, leldom ul'cd, when fpeaking 
of fuch places: Vihtnr, and Vihaiagec, which Uriclly 
mean the habitations of the priclts, that are always 
built dole to the temples dedicated to Bhooddha, 
arc the molt general. 

C 4 
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The religion of Bhooddha, as far as I have had 
any infight into it, feems to be founded in a mild and 
fimple morality. Bhooddha has taken for his prin¬ 
ciples, Wifdom, Juftice, and Benevolence;* fnm 
which principles emanate Ten Commandments, held 
by his followers as the true and only rule of their con¬ 
duit. He places them under three heads ; thought, 
word, and deed;+ and it may be faid, that the fpirit of 
them is becoming, and, well fuited to him whole mild 
'nature was firft (hocked at the facrifice of cattle. 
Thefe commandments comprife what is underliood 
by the moral law,-which has been generally preached 
by all the Bhoodohas in different countries; but 
chiefly by the lafl, or Gautemeh Bhooddha, in 
fhe empire of Raja Gaha Noowereh. They are con¬ 
tained in a code of laws written in the Palee lan¬ 
guage, called Dikfangceych. 

The Bhooddhists have prayers adapted to circum- 
ilances, which are ufed privately in their houfcs, and 
publicly in prefence of the congregation. They were 
firft recorded by the King Watt eh Gemmoonoo Abe- 
yenajeh, as regularly handed down from Bhooddha, 
in whofe days the art of writing was not known. 
Bhooddhists are obliged to pray three times a day, 
about five o’clock in the morning, at noon, and towards 
the fall of night. Their devotions are addrelTed to 
Bhooddha and his Rahatoons, (Apoftles,) with a re¬ 
ligious refpeCt for his code of laws, and the relics 
both of him and the Rahatoons. The refpeCt af¬ 
forded to the relics, is in memory of the chara&ers to 
which they belonged, without afcribing to them any 
fupernatural virtue. Four days in the month are de¬ 
dicated to public worfhip, the four firft days of the 
changes of the moon, when thofe who are able attend 
at the temples. There are no othfr public days of 
feftival or thankfgiving: all are, however, at liberty 

to 

* Singalene. Bhooddha, Demiuh, Sdngch. 

"t St»g«le*e. llittcncma, Keryenema, K'errcncina.——- -I’nlee. Manneifcet, 

IVauk, KujjrK. 
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10 feleft fuch day for themfelvcs, and this they par¬ 
ticularize by afts of devotion, confiding in fading, 
prayer, and forming refolutions for their future good 
coi du£t; all which devout a6is are addrefled to their 
Saviour Bhooddha, &c. 

It is cudomary for the pious, who attend at the 
temples more regularly, to make offerings at the altar. 
Before the hour of u A. M. dreffed victuals may be 
introduced, but not after that hour; flowers only can 
then be prefented. The vittuals are generally eaten 
by the prieds, or their attendants, and form a principal 
part of their refources. 

There is one character in the church Cupcrior to 
all, who is diflinguifhed by name, and the duties of 
his office : he is Ailed Dammah Candeh Maha 
N ay LK til. 

During the reign of the Portuguefe in Ceylon , the 
religion of Bhooddha was much perfecutcd, and be¬ 
came in confequence neglefted, and almod unknown, 
even to its votaries. When the Dutch conquered the 
ifland, greater liberties being granted to the followers 
of Bhooddha, the prieds acquired fume degree of 
light, and with the a Aid an ce of learned men fent 
from Siam , religion again began to ttourifh. The 
high-pried, about this time, was a perfon of extenfive 
learning, and great piety. In the former he exceeded 
the very men fent from Siam to indraft him. His 
fuperior talents gained him the title of Sreeknan- 
klreh Sakoa Raja, which was granted him by the 
King of .Sum and his high-pried conjointly, and 
confirmed by the King of Candia. Since the death of 
Sang \ Raja, there has been no perfon of his rank ; 
none have been found of fufficient learning. For 
the ordination of a pried, a council it aflcmbled, con¬ 
fiding ol the high-pried, with thirty oihcrt oflearning. 
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and the two minifters of date. The perfon intended 
for orders, being previoufly examined, and deemed, 
in every refpeft, fit to fill the chara&er of pried, is 
introduced into this affemb'ly, and then afked, if ' ill- 
ing to conform to the different duties required of him ; 
and whether he defires ardently to enter into holy 
orders. On anfwering in the affirmative, he is drip¬ 
ped of the clothes he wore at entering, and receives, 
from the hands of two prieds, the robes belonging to 
his new ckarafter. He is before this veded with in¬ 
ferior rank and powers, which can be granted by the 
generality of Temples ; but before this council only, 
can he be made a pried, or Terrunaff'ch. He mud be 
perfect in all his limbs, and not under twenty years 
of age; in addition to which, good conduct and learn¬ 
ing are the only requifites for priedhood. A pried is 
bound to celibacy : but when any one wifhes no 
longer to continue in orders, he has it at his option 
to refign, at a meeting of the prieds of his didrift, 
which takes place monthly, either at the new or full 
moon ; fometimes at both. Quitting orders in this 
manner is not deemed a difgrace ; but to be difmiffed 
for improper condu£t, -is looked upon as the greated 
of all ignominy. Various are the modes by which 
they incur guilt: among fuch, the killing even a 
fly ; connexion, or a wifh for fuch, with women ; 
any ufe of drong liquor : theft, of the mod harmlefs 
kjnd, or a lie, may be principally noted. They can 
cat once or twice a day, according to the promifr 
made at ordaining : it is neceffary, however, that their' 
meals # fhould be between fun-rife and n o’clock A. 
M. After the latter hour no pried can eat, but may 
drink. The prieds of Bhooddha live upon charity, 
and by their law, are allowed to eat of every fpecies 
of food offered to them in that way. Was a pried, 
however, to enter a houfc, and a fowl to be killed 
purpofely for him, then would he be culpable : for 
the law of Bhooddha forbids the killing of any ani¬ 
mal. The Bhooddhists of Ceylon never eat of beef; 
but the prohibition, if fuch may be deemed the caufe, 

pertains 
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pertains not to their religion. A certain King of 
Ceylon , at a remote period, is faid to have iffued a 
mandate to that effe£l, in confequence of the unufual 
expenditure of butter he had occafion for, to cele¬ 
brate a feftival of thankfgiving to Bhooddha : the al¬ 
lowing of a cow to be killed, was, by that order, 
death to the owner, though he had no fhare in the a&. 
Such, the Singhalais fay, was the earlieft caufe of the 
above cuftorn; which, however, is afcribed by many, 
to their gratitude towards the animal. Be this as it 
may, they certainly refrain from the ufe of fuch food 
as ftriftly as the Hindoos, with this difference in their 
prejudices, that they have no objeftion to feeing, or 
touching, the flelh of a cow ; nor do they object to 
the ufe we make of it. The King is, in general, 
obliged to confult with the high-prieft on all matters 
of moment. His advice is frequently taken, and fe- 
crets communicated to him, when the minifters are 
neither confulted nor trufted. 

A fpecies of confirmation is enjoined by the law of 
Bhooddha, termed Sarana Sirlrh. The ceremony is 
ihort, and fiinple. It includes nothing more than a 
conleffion of, and a formal introduction into, the 
faith ; which is concluded by a bleffing from the 
prieft, expreffing his withes that Bhooddha, his Ra* 
hatoons, and doctrine, may be the means of ever- 
lafting happinefs to the perfon initiated. 

Matrimony (called, in Singhalais , Magooleh , and 
in Palee , Kalianeh MangallehJ takes place in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 

The parents, on both fides, go alike to demand 
a hufband or wife for their child. If the parties 
agree, a day is fixed upon, when the relations af- 
femble in the houfe of the bridegroom, to repair to¬ 
gether to that of the bride. Previous to fetting out, 
the man fends ihe woman a complete afl’ortment 
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of neceflaries for drefs : alfo to the mother, a piece 
of white cloth, and one of the fame defcription to the 
waftierwoman. He likewife fends feven Kaddehs* of 
different forts of eatables; and a Taddeh , whic 1 . is 
called Geeramool Taddeh ,+ containing a branch of ripe 
plantaim,X with a variety of yifluals ; a lox for bee¬ 
tle-nut one for chunam a pair of JciJJars ,** to 
cut the beetle-nut; and the requifite quantity of chu- 
nam.ft 

All thofe articles being fent to the houfe of the 
female, the parties already mentioned repair there. 
A large table is placed in the centre of the room, co¬ 
vered over with a white cloth, called Magool poroo- 
weh : both extremities of the apartment are in like 
manner ornamented with cloth. The company, con¬ 
fiding of relations only, having entered, the young 
couple advance towards each other from oppolite 
ends of the room ; the female attended by a younger 
brother, whofe deficiency is to be fupplied by an¬ 
other relation beneath her in years. The man and 
woman having met in the centre of the room, the 
brother, or relation, accompanying the woman, 
wafiics the right foot of the intended hufband ; and 
the latter puts a gold ring on a finger of the hgnd 
with which he is wafhed. Then the two uncles, or 
next neareft relations to the contrafling parties, tie 
a thread round the little fingers of their right hands, 
thus uniting them ; after which, the new married 
woman drefies herfelf in the clothes hex hufband had 
fent her. 

The father and mother of the bride make feven 
prelents to the bridegroom, viz. an upper drels, 
called, by the Singhalais , Jouan heltee 4 -£ a bon- 

* net; 

* A lead carried in the stile of bangee, suspended to the extre¬ 
mities of a bamboo, ilagool Kadd signifies the burthens (viands) 
for the feast. 

+ Geeramool signifies principal, or of chief note : and Taddeh, 
a burthen carried by two or four. * 

J Kehetken. | bool at paytk. $ Krrhte. *• Gerre. -ft Hoonoo . 

X2 'flic upper dress worn by the Candiam, with polled sleeves, 
rei.iiung the elbow ; the body part as far down as the navel. 
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net;* a ring;t a cloth to be worn below a fire¬ 
lock ;j| a batons for hi<* drefs a pin,** fuch as 
they life, with a finrtll knife at one end, cither of gold 
or.fcyer.. 

EXTRYCT FROM THE MAIIA RAfAWAL - 
LIEU, A SI XGH A LAIS HISTORY. 

CHAPTER VI. 

To the right of the Bogaha trcett lies a country- 
called Kalleengoo Ratlchgoirattch , where there reigned 
a king named K. \ T co.» Raje. He had a daughter, 
whom he gave in marriage to the Emperor of Wag- 
gooraltrh, ftiled Wacgoo Raje. The Emprefs, his 
wife, being brought to bed of a daughter, he called 
together the adrologcrs, to calculate her deftiny : and 
it was decreed by them, that however careful the Em¬ 
peror might be of her fafety, this daughter, when ar¬ 
rived at maturity, would be taken away from him by 
a Lion. 

Thf. Emperor, alarmed at the intelligence, haftened 
to fccure the Princefs by every poflibie means. He 
placed about her perfon numberlefs fervants; and, for 
greater fafety, can fed her to be bred up in an apart¬ 
ment furrounded by guards. It 

* Tuppit It. Tli is word, I i magi no,they borrowed from the Portuguese. 

f Mood, ftirroon; It. J iliadangchtoopotuh. jj Tooukoowck. 

§ Hot tains. •• Oolltatoupikich. 

++ Thi< i« the tree the Siamese « - all l‘ru*i Alalia Pout: it is held 
alike sacred by them and tin- n^hulats. The latter term it, by 
•way ol' excel i«-nee, Sree .Malta iiuiU a P'ahangsi. It was against 
this tree that Diiouduih leaned when be first took open himself 
his divine character. A brunch of the original tree is said to have 
been brought to Ctj/lon in a miraculous manner, and plaoted at 
Attnooradhepooreh AWa-rnrA; where to this day a tree of that de¬ 
scription is worshipped, mid thought to possess extraordinary vir¬ 
tues. The BogaJia, or tree of Bhooddma, is that, I think, called, 
in Hmdoostan, the Pee pul, ( Films Religiosu.) a species of 
banian, with heart-like ami pointed leaf. "The Singhuluis, when 
describing the diflermt < outlines they pre'end to a knowledge of, 
make this tree the central point, and determine the position of 
the place by its relative situation. 
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It happened, one night, that this Princefs took 
the opportunity of her attendants fleeping, to evade 
their vigilance, and make her efcape ; which (he did 
by opening the door of her apartment, and getting 
out on the terrace : from thence (he jumped into the 
ftreet. This flreet being a place of general refort for 
merchants, (he chanced to fall in with fome perfons of 
that defeription, who were juIt fetting out for a dif- 
tant country, and joined them. Having reached the 
land of Ladeh Defeh , in their paffage through a 
thick wood, a Lion darted out, and caufed all to run 
off, except the Princefs, who felt herfclf unable to 
move. She was feized by the Lion, who carried her 
to the furtheft extremity of the wood, where he lived 
with her till flie produced two children ; the firft a 
fon, and then a daughter. 


Whi n thofc children had acquired the age of rea- 
fon, they ufed frequently to confider among them- 
felves, how it came to pals that their father differed 
fo widely in features from their mother and them, 
and at length addreffed their mother on the fubjett. 
She informed them, that their father was a Lion; and 
on being again afked whence it came that they had a 
Lion for their father, fhe replied, by making them 
ac quainted with the whole of her ftory, which the fon 
had no fooner heard, than he began to confider on 
the means of cfcaping from this place, with I.:« mo¬ 
ther and filler. Occupied with this idea, he one day 
followed his father, to obferve where he went, and 
for what purpole : he faw that he made very confider- 
ablc bounds, and travelled upwards of 150 leagues; 
the next time, therefore, that his father fet out on 
a like excurfion, he carried away his mother and 
filter. Thcv fled towards the country of his mother, 
where her brother reigned, having fucceeded his fa¬ 
ther, and on their arrival, were received by the King 
with every deironlhation of jo'. 


The 
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The Lion, at his return home, was extremely 
affli£led at the lofs of his wife and children, and 
fhortly after became furious. Having feented out 
the. track they had taken, he foon arrived in the 
nfiignbourhood of the place where they refided, and 
began by attacking and killing every perfon he met 
with. The inhabitants affcmblcd, and carried their 
complaints to the King, of a Lion that infefted the 
country, and put all to death that came in his way. 
The King, in confequence of this reprefentation, or¬ 
dered a number of people to be fent out in purfuit of 
the Lion : but their efforts were of no avail; his tre¬ 
mendous roar inlliiled difmay into all who attempted 
to approach him; and fuch as he was able to lay hold 
of, he inUantly killed. 

The King then declared publicly his determination 
to fhare his kingdom and treafurcs with the perfon 
who would put this Lion to death ; upon which the 
very fon of the I.ion avowed himfelf a candidate for 
the reward, and pledged himfelf to kill him. Taking 
with him his bow and arrows, he repaired to the place 
w here the Lion was; and the moment he perceived 
him, let fly an arrow that pierced his right fore-leg: 
but the Lion hearing then the voice of his fon, 
was infcnhbic of pain. A I'ccor.d arrow entering the 
left leg, woikcd up his rage, and he was about to 
vent it, when a thud arrow paired through his head, 
and brought him to the ground. In falling, he called 
out, /\h, my fon !” and delired him to approach, 
which the fon doing, he placed his head on his knees, 
-»id during his lafl groans, uttered exprefiions fraught 
with tendernefs for his wife and daughter, to whom 
he charged his fon to convey them : he then ex¬ 
pired. 

The fon cut off his head; and taking it with him 
to the palace, prefented it to the King; who, ac¬ 
cording to prongufe, fhared his kingdom aud treafures 
with him. 
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In a part of the country that came to his /hart, 
lay that of Ladek Dejeh, where his mother had 
formerly been taken off by the Lion. Here he 
built a magnificent palace, and afterwards gave, to 
the whole of his pofTeffions, the name of Singhcba. 
Noowereh; and having become King, he took the 
name of Singhe'ba 0 Rajaroowoo ; and gave to his 
tUter, whom he married, that of Sinche' Wallez 

COMMAREE. 

This Queen had iffue fixteen times, at each of 
which flie brought forth two fons. Her firft came 
into the world under the planet Mooweh Sreefceh 
Neketrh ; the hour of his birth was termed Goo- 
roogch Horaxueh , and he received the name of 
Vijee Singhe'ba Commaroo. The fame day were 
alfo born 700 male children in the kingdom of 
Singheba Noowereh. Thefe 700 children, when ar¬ 
rived at manhood, became the conftant companions 
of Vijee Singhe'ba Commaroo ; and, in concert with 
him, were the fource of much disturbance in the 
country. The inhabitants united in complaining to 
the King of the improper conduft of his fon, which 
led to the difgrace of the young Prince, and fo ir¬ 
ritated his father, that he ordered him to leave his 
dominions. 

Vijee Singhe'ba Commaroo called together his 
700 companions, and having explained to them his 
father’s injundions, they unanimoufly agree' 1 *o fol¬ 
low his fortune to fome diftant lanck They accord¬ 
ingly all put to fca, in a veffel which the King permi 
ted to be got ready for the occafion. 

After having been at fea a confiderable time, 
they at length difeovered the high land of Cey¬ 
lon, called Sammanallch Sree Padi; f and conclud¬ 
ing 


• Singhcba means Lion-tailed ; Singlwlui, Lion raced; the 
termination lui, being the Smgltalau for blood. 

A Jam's Peak. 
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ine, that beneath there mufl be an extenfive and 
fertile plain, it was determined to fleer for it. They 
jhortly after came to an anchor, and landed at a place 
to which they gave the name of Tammeneh Totteh.* 
Hfer^ they found a tree, called Noogeh gaha , under 
which they fheltered and refted themfelves. 

Before the birth of Bhooddha, the Ifland of Ceylon 
was known by the name of Sree Lankawc ' In 
former times there was a mighty war in this ifland, 
termed Raxocna Jooddc; after which it continued void 
of population for a term of 1845 years, being en¬ 
tirely overrun by malignant Spirits. Bhooddha was 
then born; and, in due time, took on himfelf his holy 
ebara^er. He refided in the Empire of Raja Gaha 
•Noovvereh, near to the temple called Weloo Wama 
Ramee. From thence he obferved, with concern, 
that fo fine a country fhould be a prey to evil fpirits 
and demons; and determined on expelling them from 
it. He arrived in the ifland, for that purpofe, on a 
Thurfday, (Brahafpotinda,) in the month of January, 

(Doorootoo,) when the planet Rojfee Neketeh prefided, 
and took up his reOdence at a place called Mayan 
Gannee. 


Here follows an account of the holy labours 
of Bhooddha, during the three vifits he is fup- 
pofed to have paid Ceylon ; whereby he almoft 
totally extirpated, or baniihed to diftant coun¬ 
tries, the evifgenii’s that had infefted the ifland. 
I have faid almofl , as it appears Vijee Sing- 
he'ba firft married a female Demon, through 
whofe means he was able to overcome the few 
that remained in Ceylon , after their firft great 
overthrow by Bhooddha. I add the follow¬ 
ing particulars of his laft vifit. 

Voi. VII. D Bhooddha 


* Now called Mmtott, near Ma^zaar. 
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Bhooddha returned for the third time to Ceylon, 
fifteen years after his firft vifit. He arrived on the 
day of the full moon of Ejfclch , ("July,) when the 
planet Ootra ‘Saleh Nekketing prefided. He vifited 
fixteen different places in a Garda , (minute,) placid 
his foot on the Sammanellch Sree Pad: , and from 
thence afcended to Heaven, where he inltrufiled the 
angels and apoftles, and told them that his dottrines, 
or law, would cxilt in the world for 5500* years: and 
as the doQrines of three other Bhooddhas had pre¬ 
vailed in Ceylon previous to its being overrun by evil 
Spirits, therefore was it that his was to be then pro¬ 
mulgated there. 

Bhooddha afterwards addreflTed himfelf to See- 
kereh Devee Endrya, faying, “ I cede unto you the 
“ I Hand of Ceylon. A Prince of the name of Yijee 
** Singhe'ba Commaroo will arrive there, with 700 
“ followers;” and giving him a thread and fome hleffcd 
water, he added, ** You will fprinkle all thofe people 
“ with this water, and tie the thread round the Prince’s 
“ neck.” He then called for an apoftlc named Mi- 
hendoo Terroonasse'e, and faid to him, ** You will 
“ eftablifh my law in the Ifland of Ceylon 

Vijee Sin ghi'ba, by means of the thread 
which Bhooddha had ordered to be tied round 
his neck, is faid to have accomplifhed extraor¬ 
dinary deeds during the firlt days of his ar¬ 
rival ; and afterwards to have been thc.eby 
enabled to transform into a rock, the fenrd 
Demon, Cowe'nee Jackinee, then his wife ; 
that he might marry the Prtnccfs he had fo- 
licitcd for his Queen from the King of Pan- 
doozoai ratteh and who had then arrived with 

700 

* 5000 is the period mentioned in ewry other document 1 hare 
seen on the subject 

t Said to be on the Coast of Coromandel. 
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700 female followers, who became the wives 
of the 700 men that had accompanied the 
Prince to Ceylon. 


V1 j ee Singhe'sa Commaroo, after his marriage 
with the daughter of the King of Pandoowas rattchy 
was crowned by the name of Vijee Sinche'ba Raja 
Roowo; and gave to his kingdom the name of Tam- 
menam nootoereh. This was the firft eflablifoment in 
Ceylon after the period formerly mentioned of 1845 
years, during which it is faid to have been overrun by 
Demons, &c. 


Daweneepetisseh Raja was the firft King of Ceylon 
who embraced the religion of Bhooddha. Being fully 
inftrufted and verfed in the law, he received the bap- 
tifm of Bhooddha, called Saranck Sieleh , in the pre¬ 
fence of the apoftle Mihendoo. 


Deweneefetisseh Raja was the ninth King 
after Vijee Raja. The arrival of the latter 
in Ceylon , is mentioned in many authorities to 
have happened feven days after the afeenfion 
of Bhooddha. However, others will have it, 
the Dutch particularly, that the event took 
place 350 years after the birth of our Saviour; 
and another clafs, Chriftian natives of Ceylon , 
that Vijee Raja was crowned feventv-feven 
years after the birth of our Saviour. It would 
be vain to attempt reconciling thofe various 
opinions ; nor, indeed, can it be attempted, 
but through the medium of their refpective 
authorities, with a knowledge of the language 
of each* Thofe concerning Bhooddha are, I 
imagine, the only records that can be fought 
after with any probability of real advantage to 
general chronology : but ftiil it is to be quef* 
D a tioned. 
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tioned, how far this Bhooddha is the one of the 
Hindoos. The Singhalais have two arras: one, 
that already defcribed of Bhooodha; the 
other, the Sokkeh, or Sake raj f.h Waroo- 
seh, which dates from a period of 623 years 
after the afcenlion of Bhooddha; the lail sera 
Hands now at 17x8. In all public papers that 
come from the Court of Candia , it is ufually 
obferved, that both are inferted. The Saleh 
Waroojeh alludes to a date, at which there raged 
a famine in the ifland of Ceylon. 'This the 
writers of that time attributed to the impiety 
of the Emperor Kooda Walleh Gamba Ra¬ 
ja Roowo, whofe negleft of the religion of 
Bhooddha is related in the Maha Raja Wal- 
lieh. A like event is faid to have taken place 
about the fame time on the continent of India, 
owing to the murder of a Brahmin, by a king 
named Sagel Nowereh Raja. 

Leawawa, fituated on the eafl fide of Ceylon , 
formerly, and for a very confiderable period, fur- 
nifhed a great part of the Candian dominions with 
fait; nor were any attempts, either of the Portuguefc 
or Dutch, to attack the Candians in this quarter, ever 
feconded by the inhabitants, who almoft on every 
other occafion evinced a general want of loyalty and 
patriotifm.. This fidelity on the part of the inhabi¬ 
tants, has been -owing entirely to the veneration and 
dread they entertain for the God ot Kaddea Gamma, 
wbofe temple is fituated near to Leawawa. 

This God is called by the Singhalais , Kande Koo- 
mareyo; faid to have fix heads, twelve hands, &c. &c. 
and to hold a variety of inftruments, which are par¬ 
ticularly defcribed. He is reprefented both in a (land¬ 
ing pofture, and mounted on a peacock, in the a£t of 
(Dying. It is faid that Bhooddha, happening to be 
for a few minutes in the Pagoda of Js '.addergama^ 

Kande 
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Kakde Koomareyo threw himfelfat his feet, and ob¬ 
tained from him extraordinary powers; which, among, 
other things, enabled him to cure aii difeafes, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of the blood royal,'and to perform 
various other miracles. Bhooooha, at the fame time, 
enjoined that he fhould not receive divine honors; and 
thofe which are now offered up at his temple, have 
been introduced by degrees, with the veneration origi¬ 
nally decreed him. There is a temple built to him in 
the capital #f the Candian dominions, but it is con- 
fidered as very inferior to that abovementioned. This 
has a variety of civil officers, but no priefls, belong¬ 
ing to it. There is one great feftival here in the year, 
which takes place on the day of the new moon in July: 
it concludes after a grand proceffion, (during which 
fome miraculous circumftances are fuppofed to have 
taken place,) with a variety of rich prefents; a cer¬ 
tain part of which ^re fent to the King of Candia. I 
fhali particularly detail this ceremony on a future oc- 
cafion. It may prove curious to mention, that Bhoodd- 
hists, MufTeimans, Brahmins, and Hindoos, of every 
description, attend this temple on all public occafions. 
The head officers are Ailed, Maha.bxtm.eh ralchammee , 
Kooda.bitm.ch ralchammee , and Bafnaikeh ralehammee. 
Then follow Maha Kapooralch , and Koodkh Kapoo- 
raleh. 


So:.j* warned Hindoos, whom I lately met on Cep- 
Mi , from their fupenor .efpe&Tar Kakde Kooma* 
»iyo, exprefled themfeIves highly indignant at the 
above ceremonies, but more particularly at the in¬ 
ferior character the God is fuppofed by the Bhoodd- 
hists to pofiefs. This temple, they added, was held 
by them as the favourite one belonging to this God, 
and was therefore annually vifited by great numbers of 
Hindoos. Of Kakde Koomareyo they gave me the 
following account: “ Scan da Coomauaa'* (accord¬ 
ing to the Sanfcrit, the proper way of writing the 

D g name) 
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name) 44 is confidered in the Hindoo mythology as 
* the fecond Son of Seva, and faid to have fprung 
“ from an affemblage of rays, emitted from his divine 
«« eyes ; when, though immaterial and immortal, for 
“ the purpof'e of blefling the heavenly hofts, he ap- 
£< peared under a vifible or corporeal figure, on the 
44 fummit of his Paradife, and Silver Mountain, called 
44 Kylaufum . Seva was brought by angels to create 
44 this Son out of his divine rays, in confequence of 
“ their coufins, three Aj/ooras, or giants, named Soo- 
44 rapadma, Tarahna, and Simha Vaktra, having 
44 imprifoned a vafl: number of angels in their cities, 
44 fituated in the midft of oceans. Thofe Ajfooras had, 
“ by mortification and facrificc, fo pleafed Seva with 
“ their faith and confidence in him, that they obtained 
“ unufual bleflings, and were invefled with the power 
44 of governing the too8 Bramhaundas ,* or Macro- 
“ co/ws, each containing an affemblage of 14 regions, 
“ celeftial and terreftrial. They were likewife blefled 
“ with a wi fhing chariot, called Indr a yannam, by the 
“ extraordinary virtues of which, they were enabled 
44 to furvey the univerfe in one day. In order then 
“ to deftroy the above tyrannic giants, fprung forth 
44 rays from the luminous eyes of Seva, which rays 
44 aflumed a form of fix heads and twelve hands. 
44 Scanoa, or Scandu Comaura, fignifies a child 
44 born of rays, emitted, or fprung forth, from the 
44 Supreme Being. 

44 He bears nuirferous names; fuch as Soobr .m> 
44 hanya, Cooha Coomaura, See. &c. owing to 
44 feveral miraculous offices performed by him. He, 
44 by order of Seva, made an expedition againfi the 
44 cities of the above-mentioned great giants; and hav- 
44 ing warred fucccfsfully againft them, extirpated the 
44 whole race. In a word, the cldcfi of the giants, hav- 
44 ing loft his inonfirous figure, divided himfelf into 

44 two 

* Bramkaunda means literally, the great egg, but is sj ncnyu.ous to 
macrocosm, or great world or globe. 
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“ two parts, under two different fhapes; the Peacock, 
“and the Fowl: the former ferved Scan da Cbo- 
“ maura to ride on; the latter, as his ftandard : hence 
“ thcfe two birds are facred to him. At his return 
“ from the kingdoms of giants, Vishnoo, and other 
“ Deities that accompanied Scan da Coomaura, in* 

“ treated him to halt on the fummit of a mountain, 

“ where they then placed a gemmed throne, on which 
“ he fat, and touched the ground with the foie of one 
“ of his divine feet. Hence that mountain became 
“ holy, bearing the name of Cadeer Caum am, which 
“ literally fignihes a mountain radiant in beams and 
“ gems, then found in the fountain there.” 

Having always conceived, from what I had an 
opportunity of reading and hearing, that Bhooddha 
was one of the nine Avataurams , and that, notwith^ 
Handing his having contradicted, in his dodrines, 
fome of the molt eflenti&l points in the divine autho¬ 
rities of the Hindoos, his praifes were nevertheless 
lung by fome of the firlt order of Brahmins, I flood 
forth in aliening his dignity to the perfons above- 
mentioned ; when I was informed, that he was not in¬ 
cluded in the nine Avataurs. They were as follows: 
Varanha, Naurasinha, Coorma, Matsya, Vav- 

MANA, PaRASOO-RAAMA, D AS AR AUH A-R AAM A, B ALA- 

raama, and Krishna. The incarnation of Bhood¬ 
dha, it . was added, arofc in the following circum- 
flar.ccs: “ In former ages there were three giants, 
named “ 7 'rrpooras, (fo entitled from their cities of 
«* iron, brafs, and gold, which cities had wings, and 
“ were ambulatory,) who were votaries to Seva, and 
“ continued to adore his facred emblem, Lingum , fo 
“ that they were invincible. They often opprefled 
“the Gods, who having befought Vishnoo, he af- 
“ fumed a form under the title of Bhooddha, who 
** entering the cities, wrought miracles, and preached 
t* his {educing dofctjinc to the inhabitants, who cm* 

D 4 “ braced 
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* braced bis religion, and became in every refpeft 
** his profelytes. By this ftratagem the Trcpooras fell 
** into the hands of Bhooddha, and were deftroyed 
** by Seva. (Thefe particulars are faid to be con- 
** tained in Scania foorauna.) Hence Bhooddha is 
confidered as the promulgator of an heterodox re- 
** ligion. The adherents to Bhooddha are looked 
** upon as infidels; and their religion, though com- 
M mendable with refpeft to morality, yet is reckoned 
** as one of the 339 fefts, or branches of the well- 
** known herefy, or rather fchifm, among the Hin- 
** doos.” 
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III. 

NARRATIVE of a. ROUTE 

FROM 

CHUNARGHUR TO YERTNAGOODUM, 

IN THE 

ELLORE CIRCAR. 

BY CAPTAIN J. T. BLUNT. 

T HE Government having, in the year 1794, de¬ 
termined to employ me in exploring a route 
through that part of India which lies between Berar t 
Orijfa , and the Northern Circars , feme months ne- 
cefiarily clapfed before the rcqutfite Purwannahs f 
from the Nagpour Government, could be obtained; 
when, at length, after receiving my inlh uebons, and 
a party of a Jamadur and thirty Sepoys had been or¬ 
dered to efcort me, I commenced this expedition. 

On the 28th of January, 1795-. I left Chunarghur , 
and directing my courfe a lute to the well ward, as¬ 
cended the hills at Junta Gant ; where 1 entered upon 
a kind of table bind, on which there appeared but 
little cultivation, and the few villages that occurred 
were poor. We crolTed the little river Jurgo , which 
falls into the Ganges at a Ihortdiftance to the eallward 
of Chunarghur , and then entered a thick forefl, which 
continued as far as Suflaj^hur. At this place there is 
a barrier for the defence of a pals through the hills, 
which confifls of a rampart with round towers at in¬ 
tervals. The wall, belides including an angle at the 
bottom of the hills, is continued to the luminit of 
them, on the fouth lido, where it terminates among 
rocks and bufhes. The weft end of the works is ter¬ 
minated by a rocky precipice, and hv the bed of the 
Jurgo , which has here lucn conlideiahlv deepened by 
the lot rents. Suilaf'hur is the head of a Purgun - 

nah 
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nah bearing the fame name. Its fortifications were 
ereBed by a Rajah called SuCkut Sing, about four 
centuries and a half ago. 

On the 29th, our road led through the town and 
works of Suttafgkur, beyond which we afcended a 
fteep and rocky pafs, called Barrah Gout. When 
arrived at the top of it, I found the hills covered 
with a thick foreit. On my right hand* for more 
than a mile, the Jargo continued its courfe, nearly 
parallel to the road. Thcre is a confiderable fall in 
it, called, by the natives^ Seedanaut Jurna , from which 
the fource of the river cannot be far diftant; but the 
fall is only in action during the rainy feafon. Our 
road now lay through woods, and rocky defiles, 
until we approached to Rajeghur , where our journey 
for this day terminated. Near this place were fe- 
veral fmaller villages, but few figns of cultivation ; 
and the general appearance of the country feemcd to 
prognofticate a very wild region before us. There 
were no hills in fight, but we were on very elevated 
land; for we had afcended at leaft 300 yards, with¬ 
out meeting with any confiderable delccnt- Nothing 
worthy of remark presented itfelf at this village, 
but the ruins of an old fort, which had been built 
b X a Ztmtendar , who proving refraBory in the days 
of &ulwant Sing,* it had been in confequence dc- 
ftroyed. 

Jan. 30th. My journey continued about nine 
miles to a little village called A euary Pivdarya , and, 
as yefterday, through a tnick forell. Wc encamped 
at a tank and grove of Mouah trees, where abundance 
of game appeared in every direBion around us; and 
the devaluation which was \ifible in the crops, evi¬ 
dently fhewed how much the peafants had fuffered 
> from the incurfions of numerous herds of wild bcalis 
from the neighbouring thickets. 

Jan. 

* Bulvmnt Sing was the father of Chiyte Sing, the late Rajafc trf 

Benarcr. 
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Jan. 31ft. After leaving Rajegkur , we crofted 
the Boker river, which divides the country called 
Chundail from the Purgunnah of SuBafghur.. The 
fame wild country continued, although the foil was 
fomewhat lefs rocky. For the lafl two days, the hoar 
froft had been fo (harp as to blight the leaves on the 
trees, and had very much • injured the crops. Low 
hills now appeared to the fouthward in even ridges. 


Feb. 1 ft. A march of ten miles brought us this 
day to Bilwanya , a poor ftraggling village, confiding 
of about forty huts. No fupplies of grain of any 
kind were to be had here; and although we had 
pafl'ed a confiderable trafl of cultivated country, I 
was told it would be the laft we fhould meet with for 
fome time. The latter part of the road bad dwindled 
to a mere foot path ; and I was informed, that we 
could expeB nothing but the wildeft and moll defo¬ 
late regions for a confiderable distance. 


The natives of this country call themfelves Chun* 
daih , and are a tribe *of Rajepoots. The prefent 
Rajah , whole name is Futieh Bahadur, relidcs 
at Rajrpour , about ten cols weft of Bidjyghur. 
The country, I was informed, had become tribu¬ 
tary to the Rajahs of Benares in the days of Bui.-. 
want Sing, who made a conqueft of it from Suc- 
nusT Narain, the gtcat grandfather of the prefent 
Rajah of Chundail. 


,It had been w ith difTculty that we procured pro- 
vifions for the laft two days; but, notwithlianding 
our lupplics had been {paring, we got wherewithal to 
latisly us. This made me lerioufly attend to the re¬ 
ports of the nature ol the country through which my 
route was to be continued; and finding that no Bazar 
was to be met with, nore\en lupplies of gram, in 

any 
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any way, until we fhould arrive At Shawpour, the 
Singrowla Rajah's capital, it impofed on me the ne- 
ceffity of collefting and carrying an adequate quan¬ 
tity j in order that the want of food fhould not in- 
creafe the difficulties which might occur in exploring 
a defolate and mountainous wildernefs. 


Feb. 2d. Our traft this day was in a defile of 
thick bufhcs, and the ground was level for the fird 
two miles; when the country became uneven, and 
more rugged, as we went on ; until we reached the 
fummit of a very large acclivity, called Kimoer-gatd. 
The defcent from this was fo craggy and deep, as to 
be barely pafTable for our cattle. With much diffi¬ 
culty the party got down, and proceeded through de¬ 
files among fmall rocky hills, and thick woods, as 
far as the littje village of Selpj/j confiding only of four 
poor huts, fituated on the north bank of the river 
Soane. To the wedward of Kimoor-gaut , there was a 
peaked hill, confiderably elevated, which prefenting a 
favourable fituation for viewing the country, and the 
courfe of the river Soane , I inquired of a Cole villager 
if there was.any path to afeend it: he informed 
me there was, and direfled me with three or four of 
nv attendants in the afeent. After an hour's hard 
iaoour, in climbing over rocks, and forcing our way 
through the thickets, we reached the fummit of the 
hill; when our toil was abundantly cornpcnlaud by a 
mod romantic view, of the rivet meandering through 
extenfive wilds ; the *fun jud rifing, and lighting up 
the woods with his rays, and the beautiful tints re- 
flefled by the water, confiderably added to the fplen- 
dour of the fcencry. 


On furveying the fpot where we dood, I obferved 
three large rocks, with a kind of cell within them, 
and a cavity in ftont, that was filled with water, ac¬ 
cumulated from the dew that had fallen from the trees 

which 
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which hung over it. Upon inquiring of our guide 
concerning the place, I found that the fanciful no¬ 
tions of the Hindoos had made it the abode of Ram, 
Litchmun, and Seeta,* who, in their travels, were 
laid to have relted in this place for a night; and the 
Cole obferved to me, that the water I perceived in the 
hollow of the rock, was the fame they had bathed 
their feet in. My curiofity being fatisfied, we de- 
fcended from the hill, and refumed our journey, 
which terminated this day on the fouth bank of the 
Soane, at a little village called Corary , confifting only 
of two huts, and five inhabitants of the Cole tribe. 
The bed of the river was about half a mile wide, and 
full of quick-fands ; but the ftream was not more than 
a hundred yards broad, and flowed rapidly, with 
about three feet water in the deepeft part. Many 
impreflions of the feet of wild beads were here vifible. 

Being this day at a lofs for a place to encamp in, 
and not wifhing to injure the Coles by encamping on 
the little fpots which, with much care and toil, they 
had cleared and cultivated, we took up our abode, 
for the remainder of the day and night, in the jungle. 
We- found here the remains of two Hindoo temples, 
which had been dedicated to Bkavany , with many 
figures; but time had almoft confumed the buildings, 
and had fo wafted the images, that the attribute of 
each was fcarcely difcerniblc. 

Feb. 3d. The road continued between two ranges ’ 
of fma 41 hills, and through a foreft, confifting of Saul 
trees, Seetfal , and Bamboos. The Mowah tree was 
here and there fecn, and rarely the Burr and Peefiul; 
btH the Herns of all the large trees were choaked with 
underwood. We arrived this day at Auwrye, a vil¬ 
lage cpnfifting of about fifteen huts; and I w f as in¬ 
formed, that it was ti e laft abode of men I Ihould 
meet with for forr.e dilluncc. A part ol the Burdy 

Rajah's 


* Hindoo Deities. 
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Rajah's country is near this place, intermixed with 
the Company’s territory ;* and the Purgunnah of 
Agowry projects here fo as to include the village of 
Aumrye. We encamped near the old fite of the vil¬ 
lage, in which we Taw the remains of an aquedu£t, that 
had formerly conveyed water, from a fall in an ad¬ 
joining rivulet, to the village ; but was now covered 
with long grafs and bufhes. 

Feb. 5th. Having halted the preceding day at 
Aumrye , we continued <'ur route through a wilder- 
nefs, continually afcei, ting and defeending over 
little hills. The frolt, which had now continued fix 
days, having blighted.the leaves on the trees, my 
camels were confequently diltreffed for forage, and 
there was nothing to offer the cattle, but a kind of 
long grafs,+ which being rank, they ate but fparingly 
of it. Our march this day terminated at Dar Nulla , 
a rivulet of clear water, and we encamped in the 
jungle. I had obferved, in the courfe of the journey, 
fever^l Saul trees, which the hill people had tapped 
for the refin they contain. A tribe, called Karwars , 
are faid to inhabit thefe hills. They had fhifted the 
fite of the village of Darr , about two miles* to the 
ealtward, for retirement. I was likewife informed of 
two iron mines which are lituated about tWto cofs to 
the eaftward of this place. 

Feb. 6th. After proceeding about three miles 
through a thick foreft, we eroded the Joogamahal 
Hills; the afeents and defeents over which were fre¬ 
quent and rugged. We encamped this day on the 
banks of the Guttaun, which was the largcft river I had 
flpet with fince crofiing the Soane. The bed of it was 
full of the fineft blue and red flate ; and a ftream 

perfectly 

* To those who are conversant with Indian geography t or have 
ever inspected a map in which the boundatits arc particularly 
laid down between the territories of the several powers, tbi* will 
not appear extraordinary. 

+ This grass appeared to be of the same kind which I had seen 
in the Mysore country ; it has a strong aromatic smell, is some¬ 
what prickly, and grows very tail. 
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perfectly tranfparent, flowing rapidly over it in une¬ 
qual depths, had a pleafing and beautiful effed. 

Feb. 7th. As wc proceeded this day, we were 
frequently compelled to lop the jungle, to enable our 
cattle to pafs, which occalioncd much delay. The 
country was very hilly, confiding, for the mod part, 
of feparate hillocks, inteiTedcd by ravines; but we 
had the comfort of an open fpace to encamp in on the 
banks of the Kungafs river. At a fhort diftancefrom 
our encampment, there was a little field cultivated with 
gram; and I was told that a village belonging to the 
JfCarxvars , called Udgegoor , was fituated only one oofs 
diflant to the eadward. While my tent was pitch¬ 
ing, curiofity prompted me to vifit it. I found it 
confided only of fix rude huts, which had been 
built in a recefs of the hills. Three men with my- 
felf approached, with the utmod precaution, to 
prevent alarm ; but on difeovering us, the villagers 
inlkintly fled. I flopped to obferve them, and per¬ 
ceived that they were aimofl naked. The women, 
afTifled by the men, were carrying off their children, 
and running with fpeed to hide themfelves in the 
woods. I then approached the huts, and found fome 
gourds, that had been dried, for the purpofe of holding 
water; a bow, with a few arrows, fcattered upon the 
ground; and fome fowls as wild .as the people who 
had fled. After leaving their huts, I perceived a 
man upon a diflant hill, and fent a Cole villager, 
who had accompanied us from Aumrye % to endeavour 
to appeafe his fears, and to perfuade the people to 
return to their dwellings. The Cole expreffed fome 
alarm at going by himfelf; but, upon my affuring 
him of afiiflance, in cafe of his being attacked, he ad¬ 
vanced a fhort didance, and hallooed to the man 
on the hill, who, after fome time had been fpent in 
parley, (aid the villagers would return to their huts 
on our quitting them. I immediately retired, leav¬ 
ing the Cole with indrudions to inquire if any grain 
could be procured. He returned about noon, and. 

told 
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told me that» if I would fend fome cowries, it was 
probable we might get a little grain ; but nothing elle 
fuitable to our wants. This I. had provided for, and 
fent him again; when, after two hours, he returned 
accompanied by two of the villagers, who were almolt 
naked, but were armed with bows and arrows, and a 
hatchet each. They brought with them about ten 
Jeers of Chenna gram.* I prefented them a piece of 
red cloth, with which they feemed well pleafed; and, 
returning to their huts, they foon afterwards brought 
me a prefent of three fowls. One of thefe was of 
the reverfed feather tribe; and my people immedi- 
ately called it the hupfy moorghy , or Caffre fowl. 
The panic which, on our arrival, the mountaineers 
had been inipreffed with, having now fubfided, I 
aiked the two men, if they would accompany us a 
part of our next day’s journey. They appeared to 
be fomewhat alarmed at the propofal, but confented: 

• 

Feb. 8th. We had proceeded about a mile when the 
two mountaineers joined us. Their delay had been 
occafioned by the cold; for having no clothes, and 
being abundantly fupplied with fuel from the woods, 
they had fat round a fire during the night. They came 
armed, as on the preceding day, with bows and 
arrows, and a hatchet each ; the latter of which they 
ufed with much dexterity in lopping th t jungle for 
us. About two miles from the Guttaun river, we 
came to a very fteep and rugged defile, called 2 ?z 7 d> 
warry Gaut; but the road, after descending it, conti¬ 
nued good as far as the Bejool river; on the fouth 
bank of which we encamped. We had paffed in our 
track two little dwellings of the mountaineers, who, 
notwithstanding our efforts, united to thofe of the two 
men who accompanied us from the laft village, to ap- 
peafe their alarm, had immediately fled. • 

Ths 

* A kind of pulse with which horses are usually fd! in Hindoo^ 
.■tan. (Cicer arictinum, Lin.) The sccr is a measure weighing about 
two pounds. 
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The' inhabitants of thefe hills acknowledge alle¬ 
giance to a vaftal of the Buriy Rajah' s, who refides 
at Budderry , a village fituated four cofs weft of Ud- 
gegoqr » His name is Bud&oo ; and he has a Jaghttr 
of twelve villages, in confideration of his bringing to 
the affiftance of the Buriy Rajah fifty men in time of 
warfare. The Karwars are divided into many.fe&s, 
among which the following were named to me, viz. 
the Pautburidies , the Tecrwars, the Sefahars , and 
Durkwars. There were no villages, and few* inhabit 
tants, in that fpace of country to the eaitward, which 
lay between my track and the river Soane ; but to the 
weftward, a few villages were faid to be fituated, of 
which little account was made; for the inhabitants, 
who are fond of a roving life, are continually chang¬ 
ing the place* of their abode. The Bejool river rifes 
in the diftrifts of Pvrrury and Gunizually. In the 
former is a large town, bearing the fame name, fitu- 
ated about twenty-five cofs fouth-weft of Uigegoor. 


In the courle of my inquirief into the ftate of this 
wild country, my attention was occafionallv dire&ed 
to the language of the mountaineers, which induced 
me to collea a final 1 fpecimen of it; but as the only 
method I had of acquiring this, was by pointing to 
the objed of which I required the name, the follow* 
ing were the only wdrds which, after much p a in s, I 
could colled; 


SNCLtSH. 

Food, 

To fit down 
Salt, 

A Goat, 
Fire, 

A Tiger 
A'Hut, 
Voc. VII. 


KAliWARS. 

Gofuckney. 

Goburro . 

Mink *. 

Chargor. 

Uggundewtsk, 

Reran*. 

- Mujjarsk. 

£ attotisrj 
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ENGLISH. 

A Horfe, 

The Moon, - 
The Sun, 


KARWARS. 

Chekut. 

Chadermah. 

Soorjundcwtah. 


•Our provifions being nearly confumed, it was 
with inuch fatisfa&ion that I underflood our next 
day's journey would bring us to a village in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Singrowla Rajah ; where, if the inha¬ 
bitants did not abandon it, we fhouid be abundantly 
fupplied with grain. 

Feb. 9th. We had not advanced far on our march, 
when we perceived the Bicktry Hills, which were 
the largeft I had feen fince leaving Kimoor-gaut : I 
was informed that they extended to Gyah , and that 
Bidjyghur* is vifible from their fummits on a clear 
day. After fkirting along the eaft fide of thefe hills 
for about five miles, we pafied through them at a nar¬ 
row defile, called Bulgaut , and then entered upon the 
Singrowla Rajah's territory. The country now opened 
into an extenfive plhin, though (till wild, and un¬ 
cultivated. We flopped at^he village of Oury , the 
inhabitants of which are .mountaineers. All ah ad 
Mhatoe, a vaflal to the Singrowla Rajah , was in 
charge of this place, and of the pafs we had come 
through. It was not till four hours after our arrival, 
that we procured a fupply of grain, although much 
courtefy had been ufed to obtain it; for the inhabi¬ 
tants having fled on our approach, it was with dif¬ 
ficulty they could be prevailed on to return to their 
dwellings : this, however, they all did before night. 

Feb. 10th. We proceeded in a plain, about ten 
iniles wide, but covered with a foieft, and very wild. 
As we drew near to the village of Gurjtry , the 

country 

* A strong hill fort, situated ,-ihout forty miles'S. S. E. from 

GtnuiiigJiur. 
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country opened, and appeared cultivated. This vil¬ 
lage confided of about fifty huts, and here we pro* 
cured grain in abundance. 

Feb. 11th. This day we arrived at Shaw pour , 
where the Rajah of Singrowla refides. The fird part 
of our road was through a level country, cultivated 
near the villages, but beyond half a mile from the 
road entirely wade. The lad three miles were through 
a thick fored, in which were two or three narrow de¬ 
files, between high banks of earth, and fenced on each 
fide with bamboos. 


Shautour, the capital of Singrowla , is fituated in 
a fine plain, amidd lofty ranges of hills. It is a large 
draggling town, with a little fort, built of rubble- 
done and mud, to which, at this time, the Rajah was 
making fome improvements. The Rhair , a confider- 
able liver, runs by the fouth fide of the town. The 
dream, which is about one hundred yards wide, and 
four feet in depth, dafhes with great rapidity over a 
bed of rock. Nothing but the rocks, indeed, pre¬ 
vents its being navigable for large boats. This river 
rifes in the hills and foreds of Surgooja , and, after 
being joined by the Bijool and Guiaun , falls into the 
Soane near Agowry. The plain in which Shawpour 
is fituated, is tolerably fertile, and only wants inha¬ 
bitants, and a good government, to render it more 
produ&ivc. Iron abounds in Singrowla , the value 
being from eight annas to a rupee the maund., accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the metal. 

The inhabitants of this town, alarmed at the fight 
of the Tnglifh fepo\ s, whom they now beheld lor the 
fird time, had molt of them fird on out anival ; and 
by night the Rajah's capital wasalmoU dcfcited. When 

1 - -* the 
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the camp was pitched, I fent a meflenger to the fort, 
with a letter which Mr. Duncan had kindly favoured 
me with, recommending me ftrongly to the Rajah's 
care. In about a quarter of an hour he returned, to 
inform me, that the Rajah was abfent, being gone to 
Ramghur , to bring home the daughter of the Chittra 
Rajah , to whom he had been efpoufed. Bulb udder 
Shaw, his uncle, then took charge of the letter, and 
difpatched it to his nephew, whofe return was foon 
ex petted. Towards the evening a meflage was fent 
to me, requefting that I would not move from Shaw- 
four until the Rajah (hould arrive; for that no fteps 
could be taken to affift me until the Rajah himfelf 
ihould have arrived, and received from my own hand 
a faun ,* as a pledge of amity. To this I anfwered, 
that I hoped the Rajah's return would not long be 
delayed, for that it would, be very inconvenient to me 
to wail beyond two or three days. 

Feb. 12th. This morning fomc matchiockmcn came 
tn from all quarters, and aifemblcd in the fort, and I 
foon after learned that the Rajah was cxpetted to arrive 
about noon. He had fent a mcflagc to Bulbuddek 
Shaw, to dcfire he would meet him, with all the people 
he could collctt, near the entrance of the town; with 
a view, no doubt, to imprefs me with an idea of his 
confequence, by the number of his rctiuuc. But the 
alarm which my arrival had created, had almoit fruf- 
trated tbeir intentions, and not more than fifty perfons 
could be golletted. About noon the found of tom¬ 
toms announced the approach of Rajah Ajeet Sing; 
and foon after, with my telefcope, I beheld the whole 
cavalcade. The bridegroom, mounted on an elephant, 
was followed by the bride in a covered iooly ; and about 
two hundred men carried the dowry he bad received oa 

bis 

* Xfcc custom of presenting puun, or berth, is uoiftma) through¬ 
out flfoiinostnu. This ceremony, and that of tho iatowhaugu of 
:ue i<tn«ider<-d as high pledges of friendship. 
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his marriage. The party had no fooner arrived at the 
fort, than it was made known to me that the Rajah 
intended to vifit me that evening. 

I had already, in confequence of the rapidity of 
the Rajah's return, and the number of men who had 
alfembled in the fort, begun to entertain fome fufpicion 
of his being alarmed. His deportment (hewed that 
this fuppofition was not unfounded ; for he had no 
fooner entered my tent, and mutual falutations were 
over, than he earneftly folicited a paun from my hand, 
as a pledge of amity, and token of my good intentions 
towards him. Having prefented him a paun , I im¬ 
mediately informed him, that I had been deputed by 
the Britilh Government on fome bufinefs in the Mah- 
ratta country, and had accordingly taken my route 
through his country to Ruttunpour. He appeared on 
this to be relieved from a good deal of embarrafif* 
ment. 1 next made fome inquiry as to the journey 
he had juft terminated, and congratulated him on the 
event of his marriage. Having reprefented to him 
that my bufinefs was urgent, and would admit of no 
delay, 1 told him that we were in want of provifions, 
and guides, for which I was ready to pay an equitable 
price ; and that I looked up to him for every affift- 
ance he could render me, in profecuting m^ journey 
through his territory to the Corair Rajatfs frontier. 
To thefe requifitions he feemed to aflent ; and, after 
affuring me that every thing ihould#>e prepared for 
my departure in the courfe of the enfuing day, he 
took his leave, and returned to his dwelling. 

Fee. 13th. This morning,about nine o’clock, A jrrt 
S in c came again .to vifit me. At the fame time two 
of my Hircarrahs came, and reported to me, that no 
preparations were making to enable me to proceed on 
the following day; which being immediately commu* 
nicated to the Rajah , and his people, a Brahmen was 
foon after introduced to me, by name Shalxkram, 

Jf 3 who 
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who was the Zemindar oF that part of Singrorula 
through which my route would lie. Ajeet Sing then 
informed me, that he had given him orders to accom¬ 
pany us to the frontier of Corair ; and being upon 
good terms with the Rajah of that country, he had 
written to him, recommending me ftrongly to his care 
and attention. He added, that I need be under no 
apprehenfion about taking grain and guides from Shaw - 
pour , as Shalikram would fee that I fhould be abun¬ 
dantly fupplied on the way, and would procure guides 
from the villages. This matter being adjufted, I was 
next made acquainted with all the little jealoufies and 
difputes that fubfifted between Ajeet Sing and all the 
neighbouring Rajahs , but which I declined having any 
concern with. The next fubjc£t of difeourfe was the 
nature of the country before us, and the difficulty of 
the road was represented to me as infurmountable ; 
added to which, the Mahrattas being at variance with 
the Rajah of Corair , and the country confequently in 
confufion, I fhould be diftrefled both for guides and 
provisions. To this infoimation I replied, that what 
he reprefented to me might be ftri 81 y true; but that 
the nature of my bufinefs was fuch, that I could not 
relmquifh it before I had made every attempt to ac- 
complifh it; and finally, that it was my determination 
to depart from Shawpour the next day. Here the in¬ 
terview ended, and the Rajah took his leave. 

Feb. 14th. In the piorning I departed, accom¬ 
panied by Shalikram, and we-proceeded about fix 
cofs to the village of Cuttoly , near which we encamped, 
on the banks of the Myar river. The clear frofiy 
weather had now left us, and the {ky was overcaft, 
and feemed to threaten rain. Towards the evening, 
Shalikram, who had gone into the village, fent us 
about ten Jeers of grain, which were tendered for fale 
art an enormous price. Upon inquiring of him the 
reafon of our not being better fupplied, he made many 
frivolous excufes j but 1 then daicovered that the real 

caufe 
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caufe originated wirii the Rajah , who, being chagrined 
at my determination to proceed, and having expefcfcd, 
from the unfavourable defeription he had given me of 
thp road and country, that I fhould have been in¬ 
duced to return to 13 enares, hackrefolved to cut off 
our fupplies of grain. 

Feb. 15th. We proceeded tb the village of Dcykahy 
fituated clofe under fome very high hills. Im its vi¬ 
cinity were fevcral other villages; and the country, 
to a confiderable extent, was in a high ltate of culti¬ 
vation. I was much vexed to find that Shlikram 
fhewed a determined intention of carrying into effefcl 
the Rajahs defigns ; for, although the village was 
full of grain, the people would not fell us a particle. 
As my people were now becoming clamorous for want 
of food, I fent for ShalikranV and told him, that it 
was my determination to have fifteen days provifions 
from the \ lilage before I Jeft it. He appeared to be 
fomewhat perplexed at this; but knowing that be had 
driven away the inhabitants from the village, he yet 
conceived that I would not venture to touch the 
property in it during the abfence of the proprietors, 
and without their con lent. But to be flarved in a land 
of plenty, by his (hallow devices, would have been 
ablurd in the extreme; fo 1 took him with a party of 
my people to the village, and went directly to a large 
hut, which was pointed out to me as a granary, but 
which he de*clared conta-incd no grain. On opening 
the door, we perceived many large jars of unbaked 
earth, the mouths of which being clofed, we could 
not fee what they contained, until the prefling appe¬ 
tite of a hungry fepoy urged him to break one of the 
jars with the butt end of his mu fleet; when imme¬ 
diately a quantity of the finelt rice tumbled out upon 
our feet. The ctilcovcry of io palpable a cheat fully 
convinced me of the Rajah's eyil intentions, and that 
no further reliance was to be put in Shalikram. Find¬ 
ing now fome weights and kales in the hut, we pro¬ 
ceeded, without further delay, to weigh fifty viaunds of 

F. rice 
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rice and gram , equal to about ten tlays confumptton ; 
for which I paid Shalikram at the rate of twenty-five 
Jeers the rupee, which was fixty per cent, dearer than 
we had paid for grain at Shawpour. He received the 
money in the moftsfullen manner, apparently highly 
difeontented at the difeovery we had made. 

Feb. a6th. It was necefiary to halt this day, in 
order to divide and pack the grain, as well as to de- 
vife the means of carrying it. While my people were 
thus employed, I difeovered that fome Hindoo temples, 
called Rowanmarra , of great antiquity, and formed 
in the folid rock, were at no great diftance.* But the 
weather proving rainy, I was obliged to defer my vifit 
to this place until the afternoon ; when I fet out, and 
proceeding about half a mile through a thick foreit, 
arrived at the village of Marra , near to which is a 
fmall rocky hill, covered with many little temples, 
facred to Mahadeo. I continued to force my way 
through the jungle, for about a mile and a half, to 
a little recefs at the foot of the hills ; where, after 
clambering to a confiderable height, 1 difeovered a 
Hindoo temple, formed in the fide of a rock, the bafe 
of which was 50 feet by 45, and 15A in height. The 
ihafts of the pillars were very much diminifhed, and 
appeared as if attempts had been made to defiroy them. 
The only Mooruts (images) which I could difeover, 
were Rawun,+ with twenty arms, a fpear in one of 
his left hands, furrounded by all his warriors and at¬ 
tendants, whofc conteft with Rama is detailed in the 
Mahabarat. Oppcfite to him was the confort of Siva, 
whofc leading name in this part of India is Bha'va'ni 
and upon her right hand flood Ganeish, the Hindoo 

God 

* These temples appeared to answer to the description of a place 
which Mr. Duncan and Lieutenant Willord had, previous to my 
leaving Bentirr$, mentioned to me as worthy of my attention, and 
which they distingne-hed by the name of tiupt C'dch'. 1 cannot, 
however, pretend to determine whether it was the*same place. 

t Hindoo Deity. 
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God of Wifdom, whofe elephant’s head, the fymbol 
of fagacity, wc could not fail of difcerning. In the 
interior part of the temple was a cell, evidently fet 
apart for Mahadeo ; but the lingam was not there, 
although the place where it had formerly flood was 
vifible. Other cells on each fide appeared, which 
feemed to be the abodes of numerous bats. To the 
north-wefl o^this temple is another of lefs dimenfions; 
and between the two is a cell, which had been evi¬ 
dently intended for the refidence of a Jakeer. On the 
way from the village of Marra, I eroded a fpring 
that iflues from the neighbouring hills, and, my guide 
informed me, flows all the year. 

Havinc taken a fketch of this very curious place, 

[ departed in fearch of another, called Bcyer-marra , 
nearer to Dtykah , and fituated on the north fide of the 
rock and village of Marra. The accefs to it lay be¬ 
tween two Very high hills; and it was with infinite la¬ 
bour that wc clambered over the rocks, and forced 
our way through the jungle that led to it. We had no 
fooner arrived within fight of the place, than our guide 
advifed us to proceed with caution, for it was often¬ 
times the abode of bears, and wild hogs: we did not, 
however, meet with any. This temple is cut out of 
the folid rock in the fide of a hill, and conhlts of two 
ilories, divided into many fmall cells. We faw here 
no images; but there was a Kulja , or kind of altar, 
upon which I was informed the Hindoos made their 
offerings to the Deity when mairied. It appeared to 
be very aged, for the external parts of it were much 
waited. This place was fo lull of earth, and over¬ 
grown with buihes, that it was with difficulty we crept 
in*; and 1 was dtfappointed in every attempt I made 
lo dificovcr any W'riting or mlcniption. Some of the 
pillars had been fculpiuied; and I could perceive on 
one of them the appearance of two birds uniting their 
bills, over fomething which I could not well make 
out; but it was of a circular form. 

Tut 
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The meafurements, and a (ketch, which I took of 
this place, employed me till near the clofe of the day; 
when we directed our way back to camp, where I 
arrived about feven o’clock in the evening, much 
fatigued with the occupations of the day. But I had 
barely refted myfelf a little, and fat down to my 
dinner, when a man, who had gone a little way into 
the jungle, came running to me, and reported, that 
he had difcovcred a body of armed men in a ravine 
within fifty yards of our camp. That upon his in¬ 
quiring of them the caufe of their being there, he had 
been ordered in a very peremptory manner to depart, 
and had thought it expedient to report the circumftance 
to me with as little delay as poffible. Having finilhed 
my meal, I ordered the tents to be removed, from 
the fkirts of the jungle, to an open fituation ; and 
fending then for Shalikram, I demanded of him the 
caufe of the armed men being alfembled, and who 
they were. He told me they were the advanced guard 
of Bulbuddcr Shaw's army, which had left Shavjpour 
the day aft£r us, upon an expedition to plunder iome 
villages contiguous to the Rajah's ealtern frontier. 
I oblerved to him, that their being polled fo near us 
had a very myllerious appearance ; and told him, that 
if I oblerved them approach a»y nearer, during the 
night, 1 fhould not heiitate to attack them. He dc- 
firtd me to reft perfectly fatisfied that they would rc<* 
main quiet in their prefent fituation, and departed ap¬ 
parently with the intention of giving them a caution 
on that head. 

A i ter the duplicity the Rajah had (hewn in endea¬ 
vouring to impede my progreis, I conceived that any 
thing biiAUKRAM might fay, or do, could not be relied 
on; and by the intelligence I gained from an Hirkar- 
rah , whom 1 had lent difguifed to watch the motions 
of the armed patty in the ravine, I had every reafon to 
believe that it was their intention to attack me on the 
firft favourable opportunity. YVc lay down, therefore, 

under 
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under arms, with our baggage packed; but nothing 
occurred to difturb us during the night. 

Feb. 17th. We proceeded this day to the village 
of Derry. The foreft during the march was fo thick, 
that it was neceffary to cut it, to let the cattle pafs 
through. We found, however, a clear fpot to en- 
camp on near the village, which confifted only of 
about twenty poor huts, and, with the exception of 
a blind old man, who was the firft of the Goand moun¬ 
taineers I met with, was quite defolate. The inha¬ 
bitants had all fled into the hills and wilds; having 
firft thrown their property, con filling of a good deal 
of dry grain, and fome cotton, into a ravine. 1 would 
not allow any of my people to touch it, nor to go 
into the village, having fome hopes that the proprie¬ 
tors might be induced to return. But in this expec¬ 
tation 1 was difappointed ; for, with the exception of 
two huge black bears, whole uncouth dalliance upon 
an adjoining rock might have forced a fmile from the 
graved countenance, 1 law no living creature at this 
place>during the remainder of the day. 

Shalikram, who arrived about noon, brought in¬ 
telligence, that Bulbudder Shaw was encamped at 
Mcory ; and that it was his intention to attack and 
plunder fome villages on the enfuing night. Upon 
interrogating him as to the nature of my next day’s 
journey, he informed me, that I fhould quit the ter-t 
ritory of the Singrowla Rajahs and truer upon Corair. 
He advifed me to examine the gauts which divide the 
two countries; for the mountains being very high, 
and the afeent over them exceedingly difficult, he ap¬ 
prehended they Imght prove impallable for our cattle. 
Upon urging him to give a more explicit account 
of the palles, I found that one would be eafier of af¬ 
eent than the rell, although the road to it was more 
circuitous. Shalikram new requeiied his difinaffal, 

and 
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and faid, that, as I fhould quit the Rajah’s territory 
the enfuing day, I fhould have no further occafion 
for his fervices. Having then delivered to me two 
men as.guides, to direct me to the gauts, he took, fcis 
leave, and departed. 

As any delay in my prefent fituation might be at¬ 
tended with inconvenience, I refolved to vifit the 
neared gaut of Punkyputter this evening, with a view 
to ascertain if it was paflable for the cattle. Setting 
out accordingly at three P. M. I eroded the Myar 
.river four times, and leaving it, with a very lofty 
rock, called Lilcauntdeo , on my right hand, I en¬ 
tered the gaut, where, after afeending over fix ranges 
of hills, and eroding the beds of fevcral torrents, I 
faw enough to convince me that it would be impal¬ 
pable for my cattle. The bed of the Myar river is 
very rocky, and unequal in its depth of water, which 
in fome places, from the defeent being very abrupt, 
is feen dafhrhg over the rocks; and as the fnftion oc- 
cafioned by the rapidity of the dream makes them 
very flippery, the paffage of the river, though not 
more than twenty yards wide, is very dangerous. 
This gaut is at lead eight miles from Derry. Fine 
Saul timber is produced in thefe foreds; and I ob- 
ferved fome 'Mozva trees of very large growth, and abun¬ 
dance of bamboos. The hills abound with very plen¬ 
tiful fprings of the cleared water. On my return I 
met a tiger, and faw numerous impreffions of tigers’ 
feet. It was nearly dark by the time I reached my 
tent, and I went to reft with the intention of going 
round in the morning to the other gaut. 

)Feb. 19th. We let off at the dawn of day, and, 
aft^r proceeding about fix miles through a very thick 
jungfc, arrived at the village of Jeerah , from which 
the Goands had fled, and taken refuge upon the hills 
to the nqrthward of the village. By looking with 
attention, I could difeern them among the rocks 
and bulhes; but all our endeavours to procure 

any 
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any communication with them were iucfFe&ual; for 
when we attempted to approach them, they immedi¬ 
ately retired further into the wilds. After leaving 
Jr.tr ah, we foon came to the foot of Heyte Gout, 
where the found of human voices apprifed us that 
travellers were near. The found increafing as we ad¬ 
vanced, we foon after met two men, who were con¬ 
ducing a loaded bullock down the gaut. As I was here 
considering by what method we fhould get the cattle 
up a very lleep place, and looking around for a more 
acceflible part, I perceived a Goofaign contemplating, 
with trembling folicitude, a poor bullock that had 
fallen down the deep, and which appeared to be too 
much hurt to be able to proceed any further. I made 
my people aflift in taking off the load, and then in¬ 
terrogated the Goofaign , as to the nature of the coun¬ 
try above the gaut. He faid the natives were moun¬ 
taineers, and at all times very {by; but that the de¬ 
predations of the Mahrattas had compelled them 
moftly to abandon their villages : that in the village 
above the gaut, I fhould find a few inhabitants ; and 
he would fend a man, who had accompanied him from 
thence, to guide us to it, and who would defire the 
people to be under no alarm at our approach. He 
further told me, that a little way up th c gaut, I fhould 
meet with another Goofaign, who was better acquainted 
with the country than he was, and would give me 
every information in his power. This was a pleating 
ctrcumllance, and gave me great encouragement. 

As I began now tq.afQend the mountains of Gorait , 
it was with vaft fa tl* fa cl ion ' that 1 found the gaut 
praQicable, although labouring under many difficul¬ 
ties, from the great length and fteep acclivity of the 
afeent. We aficended. more than goo yards in per¬ 
pendicular height above Srgrowla; and yet the coun¬ 
try before us appeared confidcrably elevated. On 
apptoar.hing the village of Ootna , where we encamped, 
r.b~ inhabitants, to the number of about twenty, came 

out 
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out to gaze at us. As they appeared to be imprefled 
with a good deal of furprife at our appearance, I de¬ 
fire d the guide to affure them, that it was not our in¬ 
tention to do them the fmalleft injury j but that we 
ihould be much obliged to them, in cafe they had any 
grain, if they would bring fome for fale. After flar¬ 
ing at us for nearly two hours, they retired to the 
village, and foon after brought us twenty Jeers of 
rice, and two fowls of the curled feather tribe, which 
they fold us for about four annas worth of cowries. 
They now informed me, that we had a much more 
difficult afcent to encounter than any we had yet met 
with. 

This village confifted only*of about fix huts ; but 
s. confiderable fpace of land, in which rice was cul¬ 
tivated, had been Cleared around it. 1 found here an 
iron mine, which had been recently worked ; but the 
habitations, and forges, of the people, who had 
fmelted the ore, were defolate. The rocks in this 
country arc moftly granite, and the foil red clay. 


About npon I perceived the other Goofaign coming 
down the pafs, and he foon after, came to my tent. 
At be appeared to be very languid from an ague fit 
that had juft left him, 1 made him fit down on tht 
ground ; and colleQed from him intelligence which 
proved afterwards of mftch ufc to me 'in my progrcfs 
to Ruttvrtpour. He told me that the country was very 
poor, and travelling in it exceedingly difficult, par¬ 
ticularly for all kinds oft cattle. That the paths being 
rarely frequented, were almoft entirely overgrowawith 
bulhes; but that .I Ihould get plenty of dry grain, pro¬ 
vided' the inhabitants, who had lately fled with their pro¬ 
perty into the hills and woods, to avoid being piun-' 
dered by the Mahratfa army, could be found,. The Ra¬ 
jah of Cor air, he faid, was befieged in a little mud fort at 
his capital Sonchut; and had, at this timpano influence 
3 
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in the country: he therefore earneftly recommended to 
me to pafs, if poffible, while the Mahratta army was 
(here; as it would effeftually fecure me from any 
meafures which the Rajah might be inclined to make 
ufe of, to impede or moled us. I felt myfelf much 
obliged to the Goofaign for the information he had af¬ 
forded me. He was, I found, a native of Benares , 
and had come into thefe wilds to procure lac; a quan¬ 
tity of which he had purchafed from the Chohan 
mountaineers, for a little fait and cloth, and was carry¬ 
ing it to his country. He added, that the fatigue and 
trouble he had endured in the courfe of this traffic, 
was fuch that he would no longer continue it. 


Havinc diTrained the Gvofaign with a fmali prefent, 

I fent a party of my people to examine Ootna Gaul. 
They returned in - about half an hour, and reported, 
that, unlefs the dones fhould be removed, and the 
earth fmoothed in fome places, it would be impoffible 
to get the cattle up the gaut. Finding it was likely 
to be an arduous undertaking, I fent for the head man 
of the village, who was a Gauleaf and afked him if 
he could afford me any aifidance in afcending the pafs. 
He replied, that, without invoking-the Deity'who 
prefides over thefe mountains, and facrificing to him 
a gelded goat, and a cock, we fhould never be able to ' 
furmount the difficulties before us. Being anxious, 
at all events, to prdfecute my journey, I felt no in¬ 
clination to argue with him-on the propriety of this 
meafure. Upon afking him at what plfece it was ufual 
to perform the ceremony, and when the'facrifice would 
be mod acceptable, he replied, that the name of the 
Deity was Lilcauntbf.o ; that he refided oi>the high 
rock which I have before mentioned in exploring 
Punkyputter Gaut ; but, to prevent my being delayed, 
if 1 would imrud the facrifice to him, he would take 

the 


* An inhabitant of the gaols, or passes. 
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the earlieft opportunity of performing it; and he did 
no doubt, it would have all the effc£l that could be 
de ired. Having fatisfied the Gautea’s prejudice in 
this matter, he readily promifed to render me every 
affidance in his power, with the villagers, in the 
morning. 

Feb. aoth. I fet out to afcend Ootna Gaul, and, after 
proceeding about a mile, arrived at the foot of it, 
where I found the Chohans had already been at work, 
with my Lafcars and Coolies , to render it acceflible* 
Having unloaded the cattle, we began to afcend a very 
deep and rugged hill, making an angle with the horizon 
of about 75 degrees. The (tones in it are placed fome- 
what like deps, and upon thefe, menr and cattle are 
obliged carefully to place their feet, and remove them 
from done to (tone. In two places, where the afeent 
was very deep, and the dones far afunder, it was very 
dangerous; but, by the united exertions of the Sepoys 3 
followers, and Chohans , we had the good fortune to 
furmount every difficulty, and to reach the top of the 
gout without accident. Being much fatigued by'the 
exertion, we only proceeded about two miles further, 
and encamped in the fored near a rocky hole in a 
final! nulla, that was full of water. The Chohans , who, 
during our fhort intercourfe with them, had become 
acquainted with us, now brought in fmall quantities 
of grain to barter ; and I at length prevailed on the 
Gautea to provide us with two guides, to accompany 
qs on the following morning. 

Feb. 2id. Our route this day was continued over 
craggy rocks; fometimes in deep gulleys and defiles, or 
on the edge of the precipices. I met with only one hut, 
which had been deferted, until wc arrived at the vil¬ 
lage of Nutwye, where 1 perceived the inhabitants pack¬ 
ing up their property, and hurrying away : nor was it 
till after three hours had paffed in endeavours to pacify 
them, that wc* could get any of rhnn to route near us. 

However 
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However, conciliatory meafures at length prevailed j 
when we procured from them nearly a day’s confump- 
tion in grain, and they relieved the guides who had 
accompanied us from Ootna. 

Feb. 8 2d. The road was not better than that we 
had travelled on the preceding day; and it coft us in¬ 
finite labour and trouble to get the cattle down preci¬ 
pices, and over fuch craggy rocks, and rugged paths, 
as haraired the whole party exceedingly. After pro¬ 
ceeding about three miles from Natwye , I obfefved 
the little hamlet of Bugrody , which was defolatc, on 
our left. Although the whole dittance marched was 
but feven miles, wc did not arrive at the village of 
Chundah until the day was on the decline. Wc found 
here only two poor huts, and thefe had been deferted. 
Towards the evoking, a Byrcghy mendicant made his 
appearance, and broffght with him a few of the Cho- 
hans , who complained that fomc of my people had 
taken grain out of the huts. I direded a diligent 
fearch to be made; but. after opening every man's bun¬ 
dle, and not di (covering the thief, I tendered the Cho/ians 
a rupccy conceiving that the quantity of grain, if any', 
whicli had been taken, could not exceed that value. 
They, however, declined taking the money. I then 
preffed them to fell us fome of their grain, and to re¬ 
lieve our guides; but they Hole away into the woods, 
and I faw them no more. 

Feb. 23d. Soon after leaving Chundah , it began to 
rain in fmall fhowers, but the weather was fair at in¬ 
tervals. In the night the rain had fallen very heavy, 
accompanied by a high wind : the road, which was 
bad enough in dry weather, was, in confcquctice, ren¬ 
dered fo flippery, that our toil was ronlidcrably in. 
created ; and we did not reach the \dlage of Purry- 
hud till afternoon, although the diltancc to that place 
was not more than feven miles and a half. Wc fur- 
prifed on our journey a party of Chchans , who had 
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taken refuge in a recefs among the hills, in order, as 
we were told, to avoid being molefted by the Mah- 
rattas. The whole party might have confifted of 
about fifty men, women, and children, who no foon- 
cr perceived us, than they ran off, howling and fhriek- 
ing, into the woods. Their flight was fo precipitate, 
that they left all their property behind them, which 
coofifling only of dry grain, packed in leaves, and 
which being flung upon bamboos, they could eafily 
have carried off. I was careful that none of their 
bundles (hould be touched, in hopes that, when they 
fhould recover from their panic, they might be in¬ 
duced to bring fome of the grain to Purryhud for 
fale; but in this expe&ation I was difappointed. 

The rain, on our arrival, came on fo heavy, ac¬ 
companied by a high wind, that it was with difficulty 
we could get a fire kindled, and a fcanty meal pre¬ 
pared, to relieve the prefTure of hunger. As any in¬ 
formation regarding the fituation of the contending 
parties at Sonehut , now only five miles difiant, be¬ 
came of much confequence for me to attain, I fent a 
Hirkarrah, accompanied by One of our Chohan guides, 
with a letter to the Mahratia officer in command, and 
likewifc one to the Rajah. Before night,* I received 
an anfwer from each party; that from the Mahrattas 
very civil; and the Rajah , who had juft concluded a 
ccffation of hoftilities, fenf guides to conduct me to 
Sonehut. 

Feb. 24th. The rain did not abate till about noon, 
at which time, being anxious to reach Sonehut , I mov¬ 
ed on. But we had fcarcely marched two miles, 
when it began to pour fo heavily, that it was with dif¬ 
ficulty we could proceed any further. Finding fomc 
deferted huts within a mile of Sonehut , we all crept 
into them, to avoid the inclemency of the weather; 
for the ground was fo wet, that it wasimpoflible to pitch 

a tent. 
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a tent. We made fires to dry our clothes, and re¬ 
mained ail huddled together in the Chohans' dwellings 
until next day* 

Feb. 25th. This morning, as the weather cleared 
up, I difeovered the Rajah's fort upon an eminence 
to the N. E. of us, with about forty huts to the 
fouthward of it. The Mahrattas were encamped 
about a mile to the weft ward of the fort, and appeared 
to have been much incommoded by the rain; but the 
weather being now fair, and hoftilities at art end, they 
were preparing to march. 

About 2 P. M. the Rajah fent me word that he 
would vifit me; but he did not come until the evening, 
at which time I was examining the road for the com¬ 
mencement of our next day’s march. However, he 
Stayed till I returned to my tent, where the interview 
took place. Ram Gurreeb Sing , the Rajah of Co- 
rair , appeared to be about fixty years of age: he was 
a man of low ftature, very dark, and his features had 
quite the charaQer of the Chohan mountaineer. He 
came accompanied by his Ton, his Killadar , a Bogale 
Rajepoot , and a Sirdar of Tome auxiliaries who had 
come to his affiftance from Nigwatmy Co aty. He ap¬ 
peared to be of a mild and afFable difpofition ; but 
our falutations were no fooner over, than the Killadar 
very abruptly demanded a prefentof me for h’is matter. 
Of this I took no notice; and immediately began alk- 
ing them a variety of queftions concerning the late 
conteft between the Rajah and the Mahrattas ; when 
the fubftance of the information I received was as 
follows: That fince the Mahrattas hadeftablifhed their 
government in Ruttunpoor , and Bogalecund , they had 
demanded a tribute from the Chohan Rajah of Cor air t 
which, after much contention, was fettled at zoo rupees: 
but that Ram Gurreeb had demurred paying any 
thing for the laft five years. Golaub Khan had, in 
confequence, been deputed by the Subador of Cho- 

F 2 tcefgar. 
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teefgur , with about 200 matchlockmen, and 30 horfe, 
to levy the tribute due to the Rajah of Berar ; and' 
had been joined by the Rajah of Surgooja , with about 
80 horfe and foot. Gurbreb Sing, on his fide, had 
been fupported by the Rajah of Ningwanny Coaly , 
with 7 matchlocks, and 3 horfemen ; and his own 
forces amounted only to 10 matchlockmen, 3 horfe¬ 
men, and about 100 of the Chohan mountaineers, 
armed with hatchets, bows, and arrows. „ They 
had attempted to fortify the pafs through which 
they expefcted the Mahratlas would have entered their 
territory; hut Golalb Khan ourgenerailed them, by 
entering Cot air through a different opening in the 
mountains; in the forcing of which, there had been 
four or five men killed on both fides. The Mahrattas 
then entered Corair , and took pofleffion of Mirzapour , 
the ancient capital of the country. Upon this the 
Chohans fled; the Rajah took refuge in his fort; and 
the mountaineers obicured themfelves, with their fa¬ 
milies, and as much of their piopcrty as they had 
time to carry off, in the moll impenetrable parts of 
the woods, and in caves among the hills and rocks. 
The enemy then ravaged the country, and burned the 
villages, which very much diftrefled the Rajah's fub- 
je6ts ; whereupon they fupplicated him to make peace. 
A treaty was begun, and concluded, on his llipulating 
to pay the Mahratlas 2000 rupees; and the Mahratlas 
agreed to return fonie cattle which they had taken. I 
was well informed that this fuin was confidered merelv 
in the light of a nominal tribute, or acknowledgment 
of fubmiffion; f»r the Rajah had it not in his power 
to pay one rupee; and the Mahrattas had agreed to let 
him off, on his giving them five fmall horfcs, three 
bullocks, and a female buffalo. This little lccital 
being ended, 1 put fome quefiions to the Killadar 
(who appeared to he by far the mod intelligent man 
among them) relative to the climate and productions 
of Corair. He related, that they never experience 
any hot winds; but, from the frequent ruins that fall, 

the 
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the air is cool, and throughout the year a covering at 
night is neceflary. He alledged, that he was not a 
native of Corair , having emigrated from Rexoah , in 
Bogalccund ; and that the change of water had dif- 
agreed with him, which was ufually the cafe with all 
new comers. lie added, that the country pfbduced a 
little rice, Indian corn, and a few other fmallcr grains 
peculiar to hilly countries. Being very much gratified 
with his unreferved replies to my interrogatories, I 
took this opportunity of prefenting the Rajah's Ion 
(a lad of ten years of age) with a red turban, which 
being bound on his head, he fo far exceeded in the 
gaiety of'his appearance any of the people about him, 
that the old Rajah feemed to behold him with delight, 
and Toon after departed, protniiing to fend me two 
guides before night. 

Fi 3. 26. We departed from Sone/iut , when I was 
much pleafed to find a better road, and more open 
country, than any I had met with fince our departure 
from Chunarghur. The villages were, however, (till 
very poor, not confiding of more than four or five 
huts each. The guides exp re {fed much dread in pafs- 
ing the deferred village of Catc/iar, where the tigers had, 
but a few days before, carried olf.fomc people, which 
had fo alarmed the villagers, that they had all fled. 
On palling the village of Confahar , I obferved a very 
fine fpring, called Darahcoond , from which there iffued 
a conliderable quantity of water. We encamped this 
day upon a rocky eminence, near the little Ullage of 
Lover jay ; whcie, as the Mtthr atlas bad now retreated, 
the inhabitants were bufily employed in bringing back 
their property, and taking podeflion of their dwellings. 
The weather was It ill cloudy, and the air temperate. 


Tiifrf. is abundance of game throughout the whole 
of Corair , confiding of partridges, quails of various 
kinds, and fnipes; a few wild ducks, and hares in 

F /, great 
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great numbers; a great variety of deer, among which 
the Sambre and Neelgaye are found ; a kind of red 
deer; the fpotted kind, and hog deer; likewife a 
fpecics of deer which I had never before met wifh, 
having a long neck, high fore legs, and low behind ; 
but without horns. Some were of a grey colour, and 
others black and white. Among the animals of a 
moie ferocious nature, may be reckoned the royal 
tiger, leopards, tiger cats, and large black bears. 


Feb. 27th. My journey again continued through 
the thickeft forefts. I defeended two very difficult 
pafTcs into a pretty little valley, on the weft fide of 
which is fituated the village of Mirzapour , which had 
formerly been the capital of Corair , and the refidence' 
of Adel Shaw, the father of Gurreeb Sing. It was 
defolate, excepting two or three Chohans , who had 
come to fee what lofs the village had fuftained, and 
how much of their property the Mahrattas might have 
fpared; for we, who had followed them in their re¬ 
treat, could, from the quantity of dry grain, and 
other plunder, which they had dropped upon the road, 
perceive that they had loaded themfelves to the utmoft. 
With the exception of a fquare tank and a mangoe 
grove at Mirzapcur , I could perceive but little dif¬ 
ference between it and the other rude and miferable 
dwellings of the Chohans. I was informed that the mo¬ 
tive which had induced the prefent Rajah to remove 
his abode from where his anceflors had always refided, 
was to ftfture hiro r elf from the inroads of the Mahrat¬ 
tas ; the fituation of Sonekui , which is nearer to the 
difficult receffes in the higher parts of Corair , being 
more favourable for concealment. 


Previous to the Mahr atlas crAci\&\v.g theirconquefts 
into thefe wild regions, the Rajahs of Corair appear 
to have lived in perfect independence ; and never hav¬ 
ing been neceffitated to fubmit to the payment of any 
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tribute, they bad no occafion to opprefs their fub- 
jects. As far as my inquiries could penetrate into the 
hiitory of this country, but which, from there being 
no records, mud be liable to great inaccuracy, it ap¬ 
peared that the Chvlunn were the aborigines of Corair; 
and that a fpecics of government, very like the ancient 
feudal fy Items, had fonncrly fublifted. 

Having proceeded about three miles beyond Mir- 
z a pour, we came to the village of Sorrah , where we 
found the villagers taking pofTeflion of their habita¬ 
tions; but on feeing us, they all fled; nor would they 
again return to their huts, until we had paired by. 
Between Sorrah and Munfook , where we encamped 
thisday, I obferved fevcral narrow valleys that were cul¬ 
tivated with rice. The inequality of the ground mak¬ 
ing ir a receptacle for the water that falls, the natives 
throw little banks acrofs the valley, of ftrengih pro¬ 
portionate to the declivity of the furface, by which 
contrivance they preferve a fudicicnt quantity of wa¬ 
ter for the irrigation of their fields throughout the 
whole year. 

The village of Munfook being defolatc, it was for¬ 
tunate that we had been fo provident as to carry.grain. 
Our guides, who had now accompanied us two days 
journey, being impatient for their difeharge, aWPwere 
under the neceflity of prrfling a man who had come 
into the village to fee what remained of his pillaged 
habitation. He was naked, having nothing about him 
but his bow and arrows, and appeared at firft a 
good deal terrified; hut on being fed, and treated 
kindly, he foon became pacified'. As the evening ap¬ 
proached, we heard a hallooing in the woods, and, 
after liftening with attention, we found it was the 
mountaineers inquiring for their loft companion, whom 
they were feeking with much anxiety. We made him 
anfwer them, that his perfon was fafe, and'that he was 
well treated; upon which they tetiied apparently 
fatisfied. 
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Ff.b. 28th. A heavy fall of rain, accompanied with 
wind, delayed our moviug until noon ; when we pro¬ 
ceeded, and reached Tuggong , by half paft five o’clock. 
This little hamlet, which confided only of three hut#, 
was defiitute of forage for our cattle ; and our pro- 
vifions being alfo expended, and the place defolate, 
we had no refourcc left, but to march the next day, 
until we could reach fomc inhabited place, where our 
very urgent wants could be fupplied. Our guides 
having now accompanied us three days, declared they 
would proceed no further; and the man we had fur- 
prized, proved I'o wild and untraftable, that he was 
of little or no fervice. But, to add to our trouble, 
about three in the morning of the enfuing day, a very 
heavy ftorm of wind and rain came on, which lafted 
with little intermidion till noon, fo that we now be¬ 
came not only hungry, but wet and cold. The wea¬ 
ther cleared up about noon, when three men came in 
from Mootylol, the Goand Rajah of Kurgommah ; 
the objeft of whofe vilit, 1 found, was to entreat me 
not to go near his place of relidcnce. It was with 
difficulty I could perfuade them, that the objeft of 
our journey, and the nature of our lituatton, was 
fuch as to preclude a compliance with their melfage ; 
but which appearing at length to comprehend, they 
readily undertook to relieve our guides, and conduft 
us. 

March lft. We proceeded in the afternoon through 
a very wet road to Kurgommah. The Goands , feeing 
us encamp quietly, came out to the number of about 
fifty to gaze at us. They appeared to be a ftout well 
looking people, and in every refpeft fuperior to the 
mountaineers of Corair. We experienced fome dif¬ 
ficulty in converfirtg with them; but, after repeated 
applications, we made them at lad comprehend, that 
we were in want of grain ; when they informed us, 
that we cotild have none till the next day ; as it would 
be neceffary for me to halt, and fee Mootyloj., be¬ 
fore any thing could be afforded us. 


March 
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March 2d. Rajah Mootylol came to vifit me : 
he was a tall, well-made man, of a very dark com¬ 
plexion, but appeared to have been much reduced by 
ficknefs. Another lick man was with him, whole 
complaint feemed to be a leprofy, and who wanted 
phylic, and advice; but which I told him I was 
unable to give him. On my inquiring of them what 
countries were fituated contiguous to Knrgommah , 1 
was informed, that to the north was Cor air; to the 
north-well, Ningwanny Coaly , and Bogalecund ; to 
the well, Pindara , and Omercunluc ; to the fouth, 
Mahtin ; and to the call, Surgooja. Thcfe countries 
are all very wild, and thinly inhabited, and are fcldom 
or never frequented by any travellers, except the 
..Hindoo pilgrims, who go to viht the fources of the 
Soane and Nurbudda rivers at Omercunluc. '3 he ufual 
road to this place is by Rutlunpour ; but the Brah- 
mens having been plundered, by the Pertaubgur 
Goand Rajah, of what they had collected from the 
offerings of the pilgrims, it was at that time little fre¬ 
quented. With much difficulty I procured here a 
fcanty fupply of grain, for which we paid exor¬ 
bitantly, and picvailcd on Mootylol to give us 
guides to direct us in our next day’s journey. 

March 3d. Our guides, either from knavery or 
ignorance, led us repeatedly out of the road, winch 
was over very rugged ground, and through a very 
wild country. We were in con[cqucncc liequcn tly 
puzzled to recover the track, and obliged to grope 
out our way for the full live miles; after which it was 
with much fatisf’adion that we quitted the territory of 
Mootylol; and, eroding the nut Hujioo, entered 
upon the Mah>alla'$ hhajs Piir-;tnr,ah of Mahtin . 
The banks of the river were very rugged and lteep ; 
and the impreilions of ngrrs’ loet were \ihble in the 
lands. On the oppohte hank iloud the little village 
ol Mungora , in which e found onlv one family, 
confiding of an old man ids vile, and tw’o fons; 
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the latter of whom very readily relieved our guides, 
and led us through a wildernefs to Coofgar , the inha¬ 
bitants of which were Goands. Excepting in the cul¬ 
ture of the foil for fubfiltence, they appeared to be 
totally uninformed, and ignorant of every thing rela¬ 
tive to other parts of the world. They did not, 
however, fhew any fymptoms of alarm on our ap¬ 
proach, as we had commonly experienced among the 
inhabitants of thefe wild regions. Neither filver nor 
copper coins are current in this country ; but cowries 
were pafTed at a profit of near an hundred per cent, 
above their common value at Chunarghur. With 
much difficulty we procured here, from the villages, 
as much grain as fufficed for the dav. The weather 
proved fqually, but cleared up at night; and a clear 
fky at our letting out next morning gave us frefh 
fpirits. 

March 4th. A little after funrife the fley was again 
overcali,and as we proceeded we pet reived that much 
rain had fallen in e\ cry diicliion around us. Yv’e 
efcaped, however, with little ; and as wc approach¬ 
ed to Julky , the country appealed lei;, overrun 
with large fore ft trees than that we had travelled 
through the preceding day ; but the road led fonie- 
times through almoft impervious thickets oi high grab, 
and reeds. On our a: rival at Julky. v e found a 
different tribe of mountaineers, who called themfelvcs 
Coivhirrs. Two roads led from this place :■> r \Iahl;n; 
one, bv Tamiaira Cujuvr and Jii/th'o ; another, more 
circuitous, through the beds of the Bcckyc and Hvjioo 
rivers, Kin by and Bnnunir. In the evening I exa¬ 
mined the former, and found it tolerably paffable as 
far as Tannaira; from which place it appealed to lead 
into the hills. This village had been recently dc- 
ftroyed by fire; and on my inquiring the caufc from 
the villagers at Julky. they informed me, that the ti¬ 
gers had carried oft fo mans of the inhabitants, and 
had made fuch devaflation among their cattle, that 
thev had been induced to abandon it, and to fettle at 

Julky. 
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Julky. A herd of the Sombre deer, very wild, had 
taken up their refidence near the remains of the village 
of Tannaira , where we faw likewife abundance of 
green pigeons and peacocks. 

Finding the road thus far good, I had determined 
to proceed by this route to Mahtin ; hut th** Cowhiers 
diffuaded me from it; alledging, at the fame time, 
that, if I plcafcd, I might attempt it, but that they 
were convinced it would be impaflable in the hilly 
part for cattle of any defeription; and that the road 
was of fo difficult a nature, that I could not hope to 
roach Mahtin by night, although the diftauce was 
only fifteen miles, To have involved myfelf in fo 
aiduous an attempt, without the profpcfct of any rc- 
freffiment, and, alter clambering over precipices all 
day, to ha\c run the rifle of being benighted in fo 
wild and defolate a part of the country, would have 
been highly imprudent ; I therefore abandoned the 
idea, and determined on taking the road by Kurby. 

March r,th. About an hour before d.iv-light, our 
route commented for about a 'mile in the bed of the 
Bo<k\e live 1 , winch led us into the bed of the Hujloo , 
whole the iheam was confiderablr, and very rapid. 
We ciofh d it twice ; hut in this we were not fo fortu¬ 
nate as m the fount r, where wc had found a hard 
bottom ; for the wetnefs of the road, and the quick* 
•lands in which our cattlo»were frequently involved, 
rendered this part of our journey \ery tpiifome and 
diftreffing. 

1 

We arrived this day at Pory , having left foiwe lofty 
ranges of hills to the wcflv.aid. At this place a Cow 
kicr chief came to vilit me ; or rather his rurioftty 
brought him to fee a white man. He was accompanied' 
by his fon, and grand ion; both (tout and large 
limbed men for mountaineers, though not lo wcH 
fhaped as the GopniU . We iiarrd at each other a lit¬ 
tle while ; foi our languages being totally unintelligi¬ 
ble 
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ble to each other, we could bold no convtrlkdon, 
until a Byraghy Fakeer , who had wandered into thefe 
wilds, tendered his ferviccs as interpreter. Alt that I 
could collcft from this chief was, that in thefe irsoun- 
tains there are feven fmall diftriCts, called Chowrof- 
fcys , containing nominally eighty-four villages; but 
that, in reality, not more than fifteen were then in 
exigence ; that they were all confidered as belong¬ 
ing to the Purgunnah of Mahtin ; and that the tribute 
they paid to the Mahratta Government, which coo- 
filled in grain, was very inconfiderable. -The Mah- 
rattas kept it up to retain their authority among the 
mountaineers ; who, if not kept in fubjeftion, were 
conftantly ilfuing into the plain country to plunder. 

I inquired of him, if there had ever e.xiltod a Cowhier 
Rajah , or independant chief of any kind ; to which 
he replied, that the country had formerly been fub- 
jeCt to the Rewah Rajah of Bogalrcund 9 and that, 
about thirty years fince, the Mahrattas had driven 
him out; having in the conreft: very much impo¬ 
verished and depopulated the country. 

The converfation was carried on under much dip- 
advantage ; for it was evident our interpreter under- 
ftood but imperfe£tly the language of Cowhier. The 
old man, whofe attention had been chiefly attracted by 
a Ramnaghur Morah,* of which he was defirous to 
know the conftru&ion, being fatisfied as to that point, 
now took his leave, and departed. 

March 6 th. This day’s journey brought us td 
Mahtin. The road, for the firft five miles, was one 
continued afeent ; in fomc parts fteep ; but in others, 
gradual ; till we at rived at the village of Bunnair , 
where wc turned to the w-eftward, to afeend the very 
difficult gaui between it and Mahtin , which in length 
is about three miles. At the bottom of it is the little 
village of Loungah , which gives its name to the pafs. 


• A kind of stool, man.' of w:;krr work, r.:ul cotton tl-svad. 
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We had hardly reached the top of the firft afcenr, 
when a violent fquall of wind and rain, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, broke under us. We were 
fortunate in efeaping it ; for had it fallen in our track, 
it would have rendered the road fo flippery as greatly 
to increafe the difficulty of the afeent. We arrived 
at Malitin about an hour before noon, and encamped 
on the eaft bank of the river Taty. Near this place 
(bearing north about one mile diltant) is a very pic- 
turefque mountain, called, by the Cowhiers, Mahtin 
Dcy. With my telefcope I difeovered a little flag on 
the fummit of it; and on inquiring the reafon, I was 
informed that it was to denote the refidence of die 
Hindoo Goddcfs Bhavani. This day being the Hooly* 
the mountaineers were celebrating the fcttival, by/ 
finging, and dancing, in a very rude manner, to the 
found they produced by beating a kind of drum, made- 
with a fkin llretched over an earthen pot. They 
leaned to be totally uninformed as to the origin orr 
xncaning of the feflival ; nor was there a Brahmen 
among them, to afford them any information on that 
fubjeft. I am inclined to think that they are a tribe 
of low Hindoos ; but being fo very illiterate, and 
fpcaking a dialett peculiar to themfelves, any inqui¬ 
ries into their hiftory, manners, and religion, would 
have been little liitisiatlory. 

This evening wc had a good, deal of thunder, and 
the fky was oveircaft and clear, at intervals, until near 
midnight, when a violent ftornu of wind and rain came 
on from the N. W. accompanied with very large hail- 
ftones. The thunder was »*.ry loud and fhrill, and, 
being re-echoed by the mountains, the noife was tre¬ 
mendous. The ftorm continued about two hours, 
when the wind abated; but the clouds came down 
upon the hills on all fidcs, and the rain continued 
more or lefs violent all the next day. 

March 


* An Hmdoo festival at the spring. 
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March 7th. In the evening the clouds began to 
afeend, and the day broke next morning with a dear 
fky ; but the country being wet, and the Taly rivt.-r 
quite filled, we were compelled to poftpone or.: 
march. 

March 8 th. Tins morning a Co-vhier came in 
from Lojfah , a village about live co, r " diffant, and re¬ 
ported, that clofe to Mali!m, at the bottom of the 
large hills, he law the mangled bodies of a man and a 
bullock, who appeared to have been recently killed 
by tigers. I found, on inquiry^that the traveller 
was a villager coining with his bullock, Joaded with 
grain, to M a hi in, and that the accident happened juff 
as he was terminating hi., journey. Upon afking the 
Cowhiers if they ufed any means to deftroy the tigers, 
they replied, that the wild beads were fo numerous, 
that they dreaded, if one were to be deftroyed, the 
red would foon he revenged upon them, and upon 
their cattle, and would undoubtedly depopulate the 
country. He added, that the inhabitants of Mahrir. 
make certain offerings and liunfices, at dated periods, 
to Ijiiavani, on Mahtin Dry , lor he r proteBion from 
wild beads, upon which they rely for prefervation ; 
and he remarked to me, that the m.m who had been 
killed, was not an inhabitant of their village. I could 
rot forbear a (mile at the credulity ol thefe moun¬ 
taineers. 

We had now experienced rain, more or lefs, for 
twenty-two days : the weather was dill cold, but the 
air, clear and lharp ; ard, as far as I could difeover, 
the fall of rain was not confidered as unufual at this 
feafon in that part of the country. 

From the time that we had entered Corair, I had 
obferved a great variety of very beautiful flowering 
fhrubs, which appeared new to me ; but not poffeffing 
fufficient botanical knowledge to decide to what ciaffes 

of 
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of the vegetable fyftem they belonged, I endeavoured 
to col left the' feeds of each kind ; in the hope that, if 
the change of foil and climate Ihould not prove unfa¬ 
vourable, I might enjoy the fatisfaftion of feeing them 
flourilh in fome part of the Company’s territories. 

March gth. Proceeded to Jattaingah , a fhort 
diitance; but the rain had made the road fo bad that 
we travelled but flowly. 

M arch 10th. The weather fair. Proceeded four¬ 
teen miles to Pory, a Byraghy’s dwelling. We had 
now fome refpite from the difficult afeents and de- 
feents we had been accultomed to, our road lying in a 
valley between two high ridges of mountains. At 
this place I was informed that me fources of the Soane 
and Nurbuddah rivers were not more than twenty-two 
fc/rt diftant to the wettward ; that they derive their 
origin from the water that is condenfed, and ilfues 
from the cavities, in the mountains which form the 
high table land of Omcrcuntitc. Prior tor my com¬ 
mencing this journey, I had piftured to myfeif a great 
deal of fatisfadion, in the profped of vifiting this 
place, and in viewing the fpot where two large rivers, 
ifiuing from the fame fource, purfue their courfes in 
oppoiite directions, until the one falling into the 
gulph of Cambay , and the other into the Ganges , 
they may be laid to infulate by far the largcft part of 
Hindoojlan. 

The Byraghy at Pory , who had been fomewhat 
alarmed on our approach, feeing us encamp without 
molelting him, brought me a prefen; of a fowl and 
two eggs, which I accepted ; but being fatigued at the 
time, I difmilfcd him, defiring luin to call again in 
the evening. He came according to appointment, 
accompanied by two or three Cow birrs ; and as he had 
been a great traveller, I found him very converlant 

in 
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in the Hindoojlanny language. I had obferved his 
dwelling to be in a ruinous condition ; and on afking 
him the caufc of it, be informed me, that about two 
months before, the Goands had come in the night, 
had carried off all his property, and, after killing as 
many of the inhabitants as came in their way, had fet 
fire to the village; fince which the inhabitants had 
only been able to bind a few reeds and draw together, 
to fhelter themfelves from the weather. Upon alking 
him the caufe of thefe depredations, he informed me,, 
that ever fince the Mahratlas had attempted to fubdue 
the Perlabgur Goands , who inhabit the hills to the 
weftward of Ruttunpour , there had been a continual 
warfare between them. He added, that the Goands 
were frequently moving about in large bodies, and 
never failed to commit depredations, and to plunder 
when opportunities offered ; and he concluded by ad- 
vifingme to proceed on my jonrney with caution. 1 
inquired of him if it was prafcticable to proceed by any 
route from Pory to Omernmtuc ; to which he replied 
in the negative ; and expreffed much furprize at my 
wifhing to go into a country, which, he faid, was the 
abode only of wild beads, demons, and the favage 
Goands. 

March nth. I proceeded about thirteen miles to 
the little village of Noaparrah , confiding only of 
three miferable huts. It is under the Purgunnah of 
Cheytma , which is confidcred a part of Choteefgur. 
This day one of my camels died with fymptoms of the 
hydrophobia; having, for fome days, been fo redlefs 
and unruly, that iie was continually throwing off his 
load. I could not eafily account for this circuxn- 
dance, until I recollected that the night before I left 
Raj«gaut r near Benares , a dog bad run into our 
campi, and bit the animal in the face, as alfo a Tailco 
in the leg, which had afterwards died in a very unac¬ 
countable. manner at Kurgommah. 


March 
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Maich 12th. We proceeded to JMaud/un, our road 
&i\\ continuing in a narrow valley between high range* 
of mountains. On our march this day, I had obferved 
a few fpots cleared on the top* and declivities of the 
mountains; and I could difcem here and there, with 
my telefcope, a hut, and fome people quite naked. We 
likewife met with numerous herds of wild buffaloes. 

March 13th. We arrived at Ruttunpaur , after 
quitting the mountainous country. This being the 
capital of Choteefghur , and the residence of the Suba - 
dar t I expe&ed to have found a large town ; but, to 
my great difappofntmcnt, I beheld a large firaggling 
village, confiding of about a thoufand huts, a great 
many of which were defolate ; and even Ittol Pun¬ 
dit the Subadar's houfe, which was tiled, and fitu- 
ated in the Bazar , or market-place, appeared but a 
poor habitation. 

I had been furnifhed with a letter from the Berar 
government, to this chief, which I immediately lent 
him, along with a copy of my pafs. About noon he 
lent his brother to congratulate me on my arrival, 
who, after our mutual falutations were over, inquired 
by what route I*had come to Ruitunpour. On my 
telling him through Corair , he exprefl'ed much fur- 
prize at our having travelled through fuch dreary 
wilds and mountainous paths; and told me, that the 
Mahratta troops always experienced the greatell incon¬ 
venience, when fent into that country, from the want 
of provifions, and always fuffered much from the 
badnefs of the water. I had indeed, the mix 

vomica hanging over the rivers and rivulets, which 
had led me to fufpeCt, that the infulion of it might 
produce an irritation in the (totuach and bowels; 
but the ftreams were pure and limpid, and the water 
not difagreeable to the tallc. On my alking him 
what he conceived to be the catife of the th leu .ions 
effetls of the water on their poop!-', he laid, that ;h.y 
Vol. VII. attiibutcJ 
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attributed them to its extreme chijl; but this was a 
quality which I had not been able to difcover. He 
next inquired by what route it was my intention to 
proceed to Vizagapdtam. When I mentioned through 
Choice nr, and Bufiar , to Jay pour , he informed me, 
that I had yet a very mountainous and wild country 
to penetrate by that road ; added to which, the inha¬ 
bitants being Goands, and very favage, I might ex¬ 
perience fome trouble from them. I afked him il 
the Mahratta government was not efficient there ; to 
v.hich he replied, that for the laft four or five years, 
the Rajah had paid no tribute ; that they had never 
had the entire poffeffion of the country ; but, by 
continuing to pillage and harafs the Goernds , they Lad 
brought the Rajah to acknowledge the Mahratta go¬ 
vernment, and to promife the payment of an annual 
tribute: that a few days before, a vakeel* had ar¬ 
rived from Bufiar with 5000 rupees, which at leaf! 
(hewed an inclination to be on good terms. He told 
me, that I fhould be provided with a letter from the 
Runny, or widow, of the late Bembajee, to the Conkair 
Rajah , whofe adopted fon he was. I was further in¬ 
formed, that this Conkair Rajah was a Goand chief, 
poffeffing a track of hilly country that bounds the 
fouthern parts of Chocee/gur , and is fituated between 
it and the Bufiar Rajah's country, who, from his 
fituation, would have it in his power to affift me in 
the further profecution of my route through Bufiar 
to Vizianagram , where my journey was to terminate. 


I mad now travelled 296 miles, from Chunar to 
Ruttunpour , in forty-four days; a fmall diftance, 
comparatively with the length of time; but the diffi¬ 
culty of the roads, and the inclemency of the weather, 
had, for the laft twenty days* not only retarded ua 
exceedingly, but our cattle likewife had fuffered fo 

much. 
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much, and were fo exhaufted, that a little refpite 
from further fatigue was become neceffary for out 
welfare. 

A variety of interefting ohjefls now prefented 
themfeIves, on which I was defirous of acquiring in¬ 
formation ; the firfl and molt important of which 
was, an accurate account of the fources of the Nwr- 
buddah and Soane rivers, and of the Hindoo pilgrim¬ 
age to them. Ittul Pundit vifited me in the even¬ 
ing, when I exprefled to him the ftrong delire I felt 
of proceeding to the fpot, and inquired as to the na¬ 
ture of the road by which travellers ufually went 
from Rultunpcur to Omcrcuntuc . He gave me nearly the 
fame account which I had previoufly received from one 
of my Hircarrahs, who had vifited the place, adding, 
that the Goands were, at this junflure, more power¬ 
ful than ever, and that no pilgrims had attempted to 
go there for fome time. He expreflTed at the fame 
time a great deal of aftonilhment, and fome alarm, 
at what could be my motive for wandering in thefe 
uncomfortable mountains and wilds. I told him, that 
the report I had heard of a very large Hindoo temple, 
and many curious images, had excited in me a defire 
to vifit them, for magnificent obje&s in general had 
that effeft upon mankind. To this he feemerl to a (Tent; 
but obferved, that it would be impracticable; for, if 
I were to leave my cattle and baggage under his care, 
and to proceed with my people on foot, which was 
the only probable method of furmounting the wild 
and rugged roads to Omcrcuntuc , the Purtaubgur 
Goand Rajah would, notwithstanding, moled me; 
and would endeavour to fhut me up in fome of the 
gauts, or pafies, from which we fhould not be able to 
extricate ourfelves without confiderahle lofs, or the 
danger of ftarving in them. Finding, therefore, that 
no alfiftance was to be got from the Mahratta , or that 
• his alarm might induce him rather to throw obftacles 
in my way, I relinquifhed, with mtich mortifying 
reOefction and difappointment, the profneft of vifiting 

G * a place 
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<a place, which I con fide Fed as one «af the greateft na¬ 
tural curiofities in Hindoqfian. 

'The only expedient that was now left, was to col- 
TseSt,as accurate an account of the place .as pofiible. In 
this the Subadttr readi ly alii fled nje, .and lent me two 
Pundits, who had been there repeatedly, and whom 
he .defcribed as intelligent men, and capable of fatis- 
fyiug my niojEl languine expectations- They were 
'both Brahmens , of high caft, and teamed men. I 
began to interrogate them concerning the roads from 
Ruitunpour to OiTurrcuntnc. They faid there was hut 
one, which led from the north fide of the town into 
the hills, where it continually afcends and defcends 
over mountains, and leads through deep defiles, on 
the fides of precipices, and through a foreft almoll 
impenetrable, to Pindara , (a diltance of about twelve 
cofs ,) which is the head of a Purgunnah bearing the 
fame name ; but the village is very poor, confuting 
only of a few Goand huts. From this place the road 
was only known to the mountaineers, who are always 
taken as guides to direft the pilgrims in afeending 
the table land of Omercuntuc. The Soane rifes on the 
eaft fide of it, and flows firft through Pindara , where 
being joined by numerous other Itreams from the N. 
£. fide of this mountainous land, it proceeds in a 
northerly direction through Sohaujepour , and Bogalt - 
cund ; whence turning to the ealtward, it purfues its 
courfe to the Ganges. After afeending the table land, 
the temple is found lituated nearly in the centre of it j 
where the Nurbu,ddr v :f_s from a fmall pucka Coond > 
(or well,) from which, they told me, a ftream perpe¬ 
tually flows, and glides along the furface of the high 
land, until reaching the weft end of it, it precipitates 
itlelf into Mundilla. They defcribed the fall as im- 
inenfe, $nd faid, that at the foot of the table land, 
its bed becomes a confidcrable expanfe, where being 
immediately joined by feveral other ftream.*, it alTumes 
•he form of a large river. 


Jf was 
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I was much gratified with this defcription, which 
they delivered with fo little helitation, and which 
agreed fo well with the accounts I had previoufty re¬ 
ceived, that it left no doubt in my mind as to its ve¬ 
racity. I next inquired of them, in whofe territory 
Omercuntuc was confidered. They faid, that the Nag- 
pour government attached a part of it to their Par- 
gitnnah of Pindara : a fecond part was claimed by the 
Rajah of Sohaujcpour ; and a third by the Goands , in 
whofe pofl’eflion, indeed, the whole at that time relied. 
They def'eribed the building as being about forty feet 
high ; that the images were numerous, and that they 
were deferiptive of a very romantic fable ; and this 
fubjett immediately led me into that of the pilgrimage. 
A defire, it feems, to poll cl's the property accruing 
from the offerings, and taxation levied on the pilgrims 
who travel thither, had railed three competitors for it; 
but it properly belonged to the Brahmens who attend 
on the pagoda. 

The Hindoos worfiiip at the fource of thefe rivers 
the confort of Siva, whom Sir William Jones, in 
his Treatife on the Gods of Greece , Italy , and India , 
mentions as being dillinguifhed by the names of Par- 
v ati, or the mountain-born goddefs ; Durga, or dif¬ 
ficult of accel's ; and 15 1: wani, or the goddefs of fe¬ 
cundity ; which latter is her leading name at 0«i«r- 
cuntuc. The temple which contains the Moorat , or 
image of Bhavani, was built by one of the ancient 
Rajahs of* Ruttunponr. The Pundits faid there were 
formerly records of fifty-two luccelfions ; but that, 
about fixty years ago, tlu family had become extinct; 
when the Mahranas took advantage of the confufion 
that enfued, from the endeavours of many competitors, 
to feizeupon the government, and have retained it ever 
fincc that period. They related to me the names of 
three preceding Ra t ahs ; viz. of Hioiiobcn S.inc ; 
his father, IIeonnukais ; grandfather, Bisnaut Sing; 
and great-grandfather, Rums Sing. More their 
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memory, or papers, could not furnifh; but that the 
whole might be attained by reference to records which 
were now difficult to be found. Upon my expreffing 
much folicitude to pofiefs them, they told me that they 
doubted if there were any in Ruttunpour ; for that the 
oppreffion and calamity which had befallen the city, 
fince the MakraUas had got poffeffion of it, had de~ 
ftroyed that encouragement which the Brahmens , under 
the government of their ancient Rajahs , had been ac- 
cuftomed to receive ; and having deprived them of 
fmall grant 1 ’, of land, upon which they had formerly 
fubfifled, they had not only difturbed their literary 
purfuits, but had diftreffed them to fuch a degree, 
that they had been compelled to wander in fcarch of 
the means of fubfiflence, and of peaceable retirement, 
elfewhere ; and it might naturally be fuppofed, that 
they had taken their books and papers with them. 
There were at this time, they (aid, only two or three 
families remaining, in the fervice of the Mahratta 
government, upon flipends fo (lender, that they were- 
barely enabled to fublift. 

The fpring from which the Kurbudda takes its 
fource, is f'aid to be enclofed by a circular wall, which 
was built by a man of the name of Riwaii, and on 
that account the river is called Maht Retvah , from its 
fource all through Mundilla , until it reaches the con¬ 
fines of Bhopaul. The images at Omcrcnntuc are laid 
to reprefent Bhavani, (who is there worfhipped under 
the fymbol of Narmada, or the Narbudda river,) much 
enraged at her flave Johilla, and a great variety of 
attendants preparing a nuptial banquet; to which 4 
very romantic fable is attached : That Soane, a 
demi-god, being much enamoured with the extreme 
fccautv of Narmada, after a very tedious courtfhip, 
prefumed to approach the Goddefs, in hopes of ac¬ 
complices the °bjcfcl of his willies by efpoufing 
her. Narmada lent her flave Johilla to obferve in 
what Hate he was coming; and, if arrayed in jewels. 
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of lovely form and dignity, or worthy to become 
her confort, to conduct; him to Omcrcuntuc. ] oh ill a. 
departed, met with Soane, and was fo dazzled with 
the fplendcr of his ornaments, and extreme beauty, 
that flie fell pafliunately in love with him ; and fo far 
forgot her duty as to attempt to perfonate her miftrefs; 
in which fucceeding, Bhavaki (or Narmada) was 
fo enraged at the deceit, that, upon their arrival at 
Omcrcuntuc , fhe feverely chaftifed Johilla, and dif- 
figured her fate in the manner faid to be represented 
in the image. She then precipitated Soane from the 
top of the table land to the bottom, whence that river 
rifes ; difappeared hetfelf in the very fpot where the 
Narbuddc iffues; and from the tears of Johilla, a lutle 
liver of that name fprings at the foot of Omcrcuntuc. 


The Pundits terminated their account by prefent- 
ing me with an addrcTs of Bi as Muni to the Nar- 
budda , extra&ed from the Payer Pur ana ; and which 
my friend Mr. Samuel Davis tranflated for me in 
the following words: “ Beas Muni thus addieffed 
Nurmada, (or the NarbudJa river:) Glorious as the 
fun and moon are thine eyes; but the eye in thy fore¬ 
head blazes like fire: bearing in thy hand a fpcat like 
the Treful , and relling on the brealt of Biiyrol. The 
blood of Anduk (Osslka) is dried up in thy picfence; 
tin Weu[on (a fort of know) is the difpcller of dread 
from the human race. Brama and Siva refound thy 
praifes : Mortals adore tl.ee. The Mums reverence 
thee; Deuas (demi gods) and Ihndras (angels) are 
thy progeny. Thou art united with the ocean ; thou 
art dr feended from Surya. By thee are mortals 
fa net i tied. Thou difpcller of want, thou cnuealeth 
the profperity of thole who perform devotions to thee. 
By thee are mortals diiefcted to the bhhful regions, 
and taught to avoid the tnankons of punifiuucnt. 
Thou art alfo Rlba, a child ol Hemala, (tlic fnowy 
mountain.) Nurmada anfwered, O Muni ! thy 
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words are perfect, and thy heart is pure: Be thou 
chief of Munis. By reading this, a man’s life will be 
lengthened, his happinefs and fame encreafed, and his 
progeny multiplied.” 

March t6th. This morning I made an excurfion 
to lee the tank and buildings on the weft fide of Rut - 
tunpour. The firft objefcis that attra&ed my attention 
were two Hindoo temples on a hill : one had been 
erefted bv Belmbajee in honour of Letciimun Ram; 
and the other I found had been built in honour of 
Beemajkk, whofc heroic exploits had raifed him in 
the opinion of the MahraLtas to the honour of a 
Dcwtah ; at whofe Ihrinc, offerings, and facrifices, 
are accordingly made at ftated periods. The guide 
then led me over fome high hanks, round the call and 
north hdcs of the fort. From the latter a gate projects 
into a tank upon a high mound. Thefe two faces are 
furrounded by two large tanks ; but the rampart is 
entirely fallen down, and in the place where it formerly 
ftood, had been crctlcd fome poor huts. In the north 
end of the fort is lituated a final 1 brick Hindoojlannee 
houfe, in which Anundvbye, and another Runny of 
the late Beembajee, relidcd. He left three wives at 
his death ; one of whom only had burned herfclf with 
his remains; and the other two were then fupported on 
a Jfaghccr, granted to them by the Berar Rajah. 

I proceeded in a fouth-weft direction, until I 
came to a building facred to Biiyroe ; and found in 
it an enormous idol, made of blue granite, about 
nine feet in height, and which was rubbed over with 
red paint, and adorned with flowers. I was next 
directed to a little hill, called Lctchmy Tackry , upon 
which is an image and temple dedicated to Bhavani ; 
whofe protection, they laid, had ever prevented the 
MuJJulmcn from difturbing the Hindoos in their religi¬ 
ous rites at Ruilunpour. From this hill, looking north, 

I had 
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I had a fine profpeft of the t6wn and fort of RtUtun- 
pour, furrounded by a great number of tanks and 
pools. Beyond them appeared the mountain of 
Loffagur, on which the Mahrattas formerly had a 
poft; and the view was terminated by the blue moun¬ 
tains towards Omercuntuc. To- the fouthward was a 
large lake, called Doolaponr Talqow, the embankment 
of which was nearly two miles in length; and to the 
weftward, about a mile diftant, was a little white 
building, which they told me was the tomb of Moo - 
Jakh an , a Patan mendicant, who had been killed by 
the Goands , many years ago, while endeavouring to 
make converts to the Mahommedan faith. 

I now defcended from the hill, and went to look at 
a heap of ruins; among which they pointed out to me 
Rajah Roconaut’s old Mahal, m or houfe, under 
Goojapahar. It had been pulled to pieces for the fake 
of the materials; and the walls had been much muti¬ 
lated, in hopes of finding treafure. This building had 
been conftrufted on the old fite of Rutlunpour , which 
then bore the name of Rajepour. On my return, I ob- 
ferved a building in the middle of a tank, erected on 
thirty-fix arches of the gothic kind, upon which were 
raifea twenty-four pyramids over the external piers; 
and within them appeared a temple of a pyramidical 
fprm, the entire height of which I computed to be 
aboat fifty feet. They informed me it was a monu¬ 
ment erefted to the memory of one of the ancient 
Rajahs qf Ruttunpour ; and this object having raifed 
my. curiofity, I felt a ftrong defire to crofs the water 
for * nearer infpeftion of it; for, if there had been 
any infeription upon it, it might probably have 
thrown fome light upon the hiiiory of this part of 
India. I found, however, that the little cxcurfion I 
had already made, had begun to excite fome furprife 
in the town, which any further delay might .have 
increafed a I moll to an alarm; and as I depended a 
good d'*al upon the aihilancc of the Subadar of Cho- 
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teefgur in profecuting the remainder of my route, I 
conceived it more advifable to abandon the building, 
and return to my camp, than to hazard any obftruc- 
tion to my fulfilling with fuccefs the very arduous un¬ 
dertaking 1 was engaged in. 

The Pundits vifited me again about noon, when a 
converfation took place concerning the buildings, 
and ruins, I had vifited-in the early part of the day ; 
■which commenced with an account of feven Coonds y 
(wells.) over which, they faid, as many Dewas prefide. 
Bathing in them they confidered as highly beneficial, 
for thereby they imagine they receive an ablution 
from fin. Thcfe wells are fituated in and about Rut - 
tunpour; and from the fanQity attributed to them, the 
place has been called a CoJJy. They related to me a 
number of fables concerning demons, and giants, 
who formerly inhabited thefe hills; one of whom, in 
particular, they mentioned by the name of Gopaul 
R ow Palwan, a great wrefllcr, who lived in the 
reign of the Emperor Acbar, and whofe name is ftill 
'attached to a part of the hills on the north fide of 
Ruttunpour. They told me many extraordinary ftories 
of his exploits, and feats of flrength and agility ; 
and added, that the Emperor Acbar, hearing of his 
fame, had fent for him to court, and that his Majefty 
had been vaftfy gratified by his wonderful perform¬ 
ances. 

The Pundits being about to take their leave, and 
as my departure next morning would probably pre¬ 
vent our meeting again, I thought the liberal and 
ready information they had given me, demanded fome 
return ; and, after making them a fuitable coropenfa- 
tion, I exprefled a /wifh, that if they knew of any in- 
feriptions, or ancient legends, in or about Ruttunpour , 
they would favour me with copies of them. They de¬ 
parted, promifing to comply with my wifties, fo far 
as might lie in their power; and in the evening they 
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'em me a paper, on which were written Tome lines in 
the Dconagur character, but which proved to be no¬ 
thing more than a tranfeript from the Mahaiarat. 

Ruttunfour is undoubtedly a place of great anti¬ 
quity; and, could 1 have remained there a fufficient 
time to examine its ruins, and to fearcli for the ancient 
records of the place, it is probable I fhould have ob¬ 
tained fome ufeful information concerning it. 

March 18th. Having now refled five days at 
Ruttuvpwr, our journey was renewed, with frefh 
fpirits, through a champaign country, •abundantly 
watered with little rivers, full of villages, and beauti¬ 
fully ornamented with groves and tanks. After the 
difficulties we had encountered, the change of feene 
was truly gratifying ; and the Mahratta government 
being well cflabhfhed, and the country highly culti¬ 
vated, we met with civil treatment, and abundance of 
every fpecies of grain. Thefe were comforts to which 
we had been fo long unaccuflomed, that the hardffiips 
we had fuffered in traverfing the mountains and wild* 
of CorjiV, Kurgummah , and Mahtin , were foon for¬ 
got. But as an account of each day’s journey, 
through this fertile country, w’ould be tedious and 
uninterefting in the detail, 1 need only mention, that 
we travelled too miles through it in little more than 
thirteen days, which brought us on the 31ft of March 
to Ryepour % the next principal town in ChoUrfgur; 
but which, from its population, and commerce, might 
juftly he ranked ihe firit... I computed about 3000 
huts in it: there is alfo a large Hone fort on the N. E. 
fide of the town, the walls of which are decayed, but 
the'ditch is deep and wide. 

The foil in this country is a rich black mould, but 
yio where more than three feet in depth. Under this 
the folid rock appears, as was perceptible in ail the 
|>eds of the rivers, and in the fidcs of tanks and wells. 

U 
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It produces large quantities of wheat, and vegetable 
oil; fitch as the linfeed, and Palmachrijli , and va¬ 
rious kinds of pulfe. Rice is not abundant, it being 
only cultivated behind large refervoirs of water, col¬ 
lected in-the rainy feafon, in fituations where the de¬ 
clivity of the furface is fuitable ; and through the 
dykes, or embankments of which, the water is occa- 
fionally let out to fupply the vegetation, when the fall 
of rain from the atmofphere no longer favors it . 

Large quantities of grain are exported from Cho- 
teefgur all over the Nizam's dominions, and even to 
the drears, when the fcarcity jn thofe provinces re¬ 
quires it. From the latter they import fait, which is 
retailed at fuch an extravagant price, that it is fome- 
times fold for its weight in filver. The villages are 
very numerous, but poor ; and the country abounds 
in cattle, and brood mares of the tattoo fpecics. The 
population of Choteefgur is not great, nor does the 
fyftem of government to which it is fubjcCl at ail lend 
to increafe it. 

Th« Sub ah of Choteefgur , with its dependencies, 
was at this time rented by the Berar government, to 
Ittul Pundit, for a fpecific fum, which was payable 
annually in Nagpour ; and who, in confideration of 
the rank of Subadar , and his appointment, had like- 
wife paid a confiderabic fum. Upon further inquiry 
as to the means by which the Subadar managed the 
country, I was informed, that he farmed different 
portions of it to his tenants, for a certain period, and 
for fpecific ftUQs, nearly upon the fame terms as the 
whole was renjjtd to him. The revenue is collected 
by his tenantry^.;which, in thofe parts of the country 
where the goveMcnent is well eftablifhed, gives them 
little trouble. »he attention of the Subadar is chiefly 
diretted to levpjng tributes from the Zcmecndars in 
the mountainotti parts of the country, who being al- 
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ways refra&ory, and never paying any thing until 
much time has been fpent in warfare, the refult is 
«>ften precarious, and the tribute confequently trivial. 

I was next led to inquire what method was adopted by 
the tenantry in colle&ing the revenue from the pea¬ 
sants. They informed me that it invariably confilltcd 
in taxing the ploughs, and was always delivered in the 
produce of the lands; as grain, oil, or cotton, ac¬ 
cording to the fpecies of cultivation for which the im¬ 
plements had been ufed. This confequently occafions 
a vaft accumulation of the produce of the country to 
the tenant; and fome expedient becomes immediately 
neceffary to convert it into Specie, to enable him to 
pay his rent. 

The infecurity attending the traveller, in His pro¬ 
perty and perfon, throughout moft of the native go¬ 
vernments of India, aqd the privilege allowed„to the 
Zemecndars , of taxing the merchants who pafs through 
their diltri&s, is fo difeouraging to foreign traders, 
that they are rarely feen, in the Mahratta territory, 
employed in any other line of traffic, than that of 
bringing for fale a few horfes, elephants, camels, and 
fhawls. All other branches of trade, both in exports 
and imports, arc under the immediate management of 
fubje&s to the empire; under whofe protection, like- 
wife, a numerous clafs of people,. called Brinjaries, 
carry on a continual traffic in grain, and every other 
neceffary of life. By thefe, the largeft armies are 
frequently fupplied. But, although much inland com¬ 
merce is carried on in this way, it derives very little 
encouragement from any regulations of the MahraUa 
government, as tp the improvement of roads, or any 
thing to animate it; and it is chiefly upheld by the 
necellity they are under of converting the produce of 
the lands into fpecie ; the Brinjarics jaurchafing the 
grain at a moderate rate from the Zemecndars , and 
retailing it again in thole parts of the country, where 
the poverty of the loil, or a temporary fcarcity, may 
offer a ready market. Accordingly, we find the 
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Brinjary perfevering through roads which nothing 
but the aloft indefatigable fpirit of induftry could in-/ 
duce him to attempt, and where the ftraightnefs of tbi 
paths and defiles, barely affords a paftage for himfelf 
and his bullocks. 

The Mv.hrallai keep their pealantry in the molt ab¬ 
ject Hate of dependance, by which means, they al¬ 
ledge, the Ryais are lefs liable to be turbulent, or of- 
fenfive to the government. Coin is but fparingly cir¬ 
culated among them; and they derive their habitations, 
and fubfiltencc, from the labour of their own hands. 
Their troops, who are chiefly compofed of emigrants 
from the northern and wefiern parts of Ilindoojlan , 
are quartered upon the tenantry, who, in return for 
the accommodation and fubfiftencc they afford them, 
require their affiftancc, whenever it may be neceffary, 
for collecting the revenues. Such was the ftate of the 
country and government of Choteefgur; the exports 
of which, in feafons of plenty, are laid to employ 
100,000 bullocks; and it is accordingly one of the 
moll productive provinces under the Berar Rajah. 

The only road from Cuttack to Nag pour pafTes 
through Rycpour : it is, indeed, the only track by 
which a communication is kept open between thofe 
two places; but it is frequently obftru&cd by the 
Zcmccndars who poflefs the intervening fpace of hilly 
country. 

April 4th. A journey of feven days, during 
which the weather proved very pleafant, terminated 
this day on the fouthern confines of Choteefgur. We 
were here within view of the hills that extend from 
near the fea-coaft of the Northern Circars to this 
part of the peninfula ; a fpace of about three degrees 
in latitude. ‘Our march through this fine champaign 
country had recruited the ftrength of our cattle; 
and I found my party yet able to endure much fa¬ 
tigue, and hard fervicc, fhould it be required. I 
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''had been abundantly regaled with fine water fowls, 
arge flocks of ortolansr and quails; and the large 
herds of cattle having furnilhed us with milk, and 
gtiee, in great abundance, which we obtained for the 
moft inconfiderable prices, our departure from this 
charming country was regretted by the whole party ; 
and the recolle&ion of the hardfhips we had already 
fufFered in a hilly country, rendered the profpeQ be¬ 
fore us rather unwelcome. 


It was here that I firft met the Mahdhuddee, or 
Cuttack river, and croffed it to enter upon the thick 
woods of Conkair , where the road immediately 
dwindled into a narrow path, or defile, through thick 
bufhes and foreft trees. After croffing a low ridge of 
hills, we entered upon that traft of country which is 
pofleffed by the ancient Rajahs of Goandwannah , and 
is entirely inhabited by the Goand mountaineers. The 
village at which our march terminated this day, con- 
fifted only of five poor huts; and the Goands , amount¬ 
ing to about fifteen inhabitants, came out to gaze at' 
us. They were totally diverted of alarm ; and gave 
us to underftand, through j ,he medium of a Jaffoos 
Hirkarrah , that, but for the'inrtru&ions they haa re¬ 
ceived from their chief, they would not have allowed 
us to enter upon their territory. 

April 5th. This day a very ferious misfortune 
befel me, in the lofs of the only Hirkarrah who had 
ever before been in th^fe wild and unfrequented trails. 
He was the fame whom I have already mentioned as 
having yifited the fources of the Narbudda and Soan* 
rivers, at which time he was in the fervice of the 
Mahrattas. He had, three days before, been indif- 
pofed with a complaint in his bowels, probably owing 
to the change of water, which hacTinduced me to dif- 
penfe with his attendance, in order that he might tra¬ 
vel at his leifure, in company with anothpi' fick man, 

who 
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who ufually came to the ground about an hour after 
the reft of the people. This day, however, they 
were both miffing; and on my inquiring into th .* 
caufe, the Mahraita Hirkarrah , whom Ittul Pun¬ 
dit had deputed with me from Ruttunpour , replied, 
by conjecturing, that they had been robbed and mur¬ 
dered on the road by the Goands. For, faid he, where 
are they to find refuge in this wild and inhofpitable 
country ? 

Intelligence of my approach having been fent 
by the Mahratta Anmil , on the frontier of Chotcefgur , 
to the Conkair Rajah , this evening a Vakeel came 
from him, to congratulate me on my arrival in his 
territory, and to conduit me to his refidence. I was 
much pleafed at the courtefy of the Goand chief; for 
the fpccimen I had feen of his fubje&s, fhewed that 
they were in general very favage, and by no means 
wanting in fpirit; and I foon found, that nothing but 
conciliating their good opinion, would enable me to 
travel among them with any probability of fuccefs. 
We were, however, abundantly fupplied with grain 
in our progrefs through his country. 

April 6 th. We arrived at the town of Conkair , 
which is fituated between a high rocky hill and the 
fouth bank of the Mahanuddee river. On the fummit 
of the hill the Rajah had built a fortrefs, and mounted 
two guns. We encamped in a mango grove on the 
north fide of the river, where, after taking% little re- 
frefhment, I difpatched to the Rajah the letter which 
had been procured for me by Ittul Pundit from the 
Ranny of Bembajee. An anfwer was returned in 
about two hours, dating, that the Rajah would vifit 
me the enfuiag morning ; when I ihould be informed 
of every particular concerning my route to the coun¬ 
try of the late Viziaram Rausz; and in the mean 
time he fent me a prefentof five fowls, fome eggs, and 
a fmall pig. 


Mr 
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My Hirharrahs foon got intelligence that the Ra- 
j zks of Conlair and Buflar were at variance ; and 
tl at the former had laid wafte, and taken polfelfion of, 
the N. E. frontier of the Buflar Rajah's country; where 
they informed me, the Mahanuddce rifes at a place 
called Sehowah , about feven cofs to the fouth of Con - 
hair. This place is entirely furroutided by hills; but 
the ranges extending from the north round - to the 
eaft and fouth, appeared very lofty and extenfive. 
The Buflar frontier is only fix cofs diftant to the 
fouthward, and. is entered upon through Tilly Gautty , 
a very rugged and fteep pafs over the hills. 

April yth. This morning, about eight o’clock, 
was announced to me the approach of Saum Sing, the 
Rajah of Cortkair ; of whole intended vifit having re¬ 
ceived previous notice, I had prepared every thing 
for his reception accordingly; After the falutatiorf 
was over, I began an inquiry into the nature of the 
country through which my journey was to be purfued 
to the Northern Circars. The Rajah replied perfonally 
to a variety of queftions, and I was furprized to find 
him fpeak the Hindoojlanny language with great flu¬ 
ency. He gave me very explicit information, that 
my neareft route would be by Dongah to Jugdulpour , 
the principal town of Buflar; from thence to Co - 
tepar , which is the boundary between Bujlar and 
Jacpour ; and thence to Jacpour through Koorkooty 
\gout , to the country of Viziaram Rauze. lie faid 
that this roa'd to the fea-coaft was frequented only by 
the Brinjarics ; but even they had lately abandoned it, 
in confequence of the refrattory condu6k of the Bujlar 
Rajah ; for the neighbouring Goand Zcmecnjars , in- 
iligated by the Mahratlas , had plundered and deftroyed 
all the* villages to a confiderable diflance upon it. 
He then informed me of another route* taking a cir¬ 
cuit to the eaftward, by Sehowah , (the fource of the 
Mahanuddce,) through Rycgur to Jacpour, . which the 
Brinjarics at that time frequented, and by which 
Vol. VII; H the 
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the Bujlar Rajah's territory would be avoided. Both 
roads met at Jatp^ur^ the capital of the country bear 
ing the fame name,' which town is faid to confift c f 
about five hundred Oorea huts. The old town of 
Bujlar , I was informed, had been deferted, the in¬ 
habitants having removed to Jugdulpaur; under which 
a confiderable river runs, called the Indcrowty ; the 
bed of which, at that place, is very rocky, and not 
fordable at any period* of the year. A fmall fort is 
fituated in a peninfula formed by the winding of the 
river; and a deep ditch having been dug acrofs the 
narrow neck of land, it is confidered a ftrong fitua- 
tion ; but, in the rainy feafon, the river overflows its 
banks, and forms a very extenfivc lake on all fides. 

The road by Sehowah and Ryrgur appearing the 
only practicable one, I had refolved, after taking an 
adequate fupply of provifions from Conkair , to com¬ 
mence upon it: but, on communicating my intention 
to Saum Sing, he endeavoured to difluade me from 
it; alledging, in the firft place, that if I reached the 
jfaepour gout , I fhould find it ihut up, and 'occupied 
by a large body of troops belonging to the fon of the 
late Vizi aram Rauze, who would certainly oppofe 
me ; and that my-party was not only too weak to force 
a paffage, but even to preferve ourfelyes from being 
plundered, and cut off. Upon afking the reafon of 
his being there in a hoftile manner, he told me, that 
Viziaram Rauze’s country had been taken from him 
by the Fringhys •;* that the Rajah , with a great many 
of his people, had died in defence of it, (alluding to 
the aQion near Padnaburam , in 1794,) and that he did 
not doubt, but Narrain Baui-poq, his fon, and the 
remainder of his adherents, would be glad of an op¬ 
portunity of retaliating upon me and my party. It 
appeared, indeed, that Rajah Ramlochun, of Jac~ 
pour , had, fubfequent to the death of Viziaram 

Racze, 
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Rauze, afforded proteftion to his fon ; having re¬ 
ceived him, and his adherents, with much cordiali^t; 
and had united them with his own forces, to enaBle 
him to refill the Englifh, and evade paying the tribute 
which had formerly been paid to Viziaram Rauze. 
•Saum Sing added, that, .as I (hould have to pafs 
through the centre of the Jacpour country, if I 
efcaped from one attempt that would be made to plun¬ 
der me, I could neverthelefs not hope to penetrate 
through it; for Rajah Ramlociiun could at any time 
mufter 5000 men, the greater part of whom carried 
matchlocks; and others were provided with large 
crooked knives, and long fpears ; whofe cuftom is to 
creep on the ground under cover of the btifhes, until 
with reach of their enemy, when they throw their 
fpears with great dexterity and effeCt. He next re- 
prefented to me that the Bitflar Rajah , Dorryar Deo, 
and his fon, Peerk'issen Deo, were very treacherous 
and powerful, having poffeflioh of a great extent of 
country, divided into forty-eight Purgunnahs : That 
Dorryar.Deo, at the time of the deceafe of his fa¬ 
ther, had three brothers, on two of whom he had 
feized, and-having put out their eyes, he {fill kept 
them in confinement; but the third had made his ef- 
cape to Nagpour. Many a£ts of the mofl horrid 
treachery, which he had been guilty of towards his own 
people, were then detailed to me; and his only re¬ 
maining relative, who had been fubfervient to his 
views, having lately been plundered by him, had fled, 
to avoid Inore dreadful confequences. That Dor¬ 
ryar Deo had removed his refidence from Jugdulpour , 
to a neighbouring hill-fort, about five co/s diftant, 
called Kaijloor , on which he had fecured himfelf 
a gain (I the Mahrattas, and paid them no more tribute 
than he felt himfelf inclined to ; on which account 
they plundered his country, and encouraged all the 
Zemccndars in the neighbourhood of Buflar to do the 
fame, and to wreft from him as much of his territory a9 
they could. Saum Sing next (fated to me, that, under 
fuch circumftances, I could not expeft that Dorryar 

H a Deo 
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Deo would pay much attention to my Mahratta Pur- 
waqnah ; and he was convinced, that if he did not 
atflfck me openly, he would do it underhand, by 
means of the Jaepour Rajah. He concluded by tel¬ 
ling me, that he had been induced to give me this in¬ 
formation, to. diffuade me from proceeding to Vizia- 
nagrum, by Bujiar and Jaepour , to the end that 
no reproach might come upon him ; for in-cafe any 
misfortune 1 {hould b'efal me, the Mahrattas would un¬ 
doubtedly tax him with duplicity, in not having given 
me information of the danger before me ; and that as 
I was recommended to his care by his adopted mo¬ 
ther, the Ranny of the late Bembajee, he felt himfelf 
doubly inclined to prevent any barm happening to 
me; but, if I was determined upon taking that route, 
I muft take the confequences upon myfelf; for, after 
the reprefentation he had made of the difficulty and 
danger of attempting it, he (hould confider himfelf as 
rid of all refponfibifity, and would make, the fame 
known to the Mahratta government. 

The information of the Goand chief was delivered 
with fo much candour, and fo very explicitly, that 
I could not harbour a doubt as to its veracity ; and 
I found it afterwards fully verified on my arrival in 
the Circars. 

I was next led to inquire, that, fuppofrng the 
country was fettled, and the Bujiar and Jaepour 
Rajahs not unfriendly to travellers, if *the track 
through it would be of a‘convenient nature for loaded 
cattle. Saum Sing replied, that the'road through 
thefe countries confided of one continual afeent and 
defeent, through the thicked fore Its and mountainous 
paths, and in feme places over the*(ides of the molt 
craggy precipices ; that the whole of the Bujiar coun¬ 
try was almofl a wildernefs, being, in a few place.-: 
only, thinly inhabited by the wild Goands , who are in 
a (late of nature; and that in tome parts I (Hould find 

no 
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no water, but at a very long di'ftances- and, in reality, 
i'O fupplics of grain, until I fliould arrive upon the 
frontier of Yiziaram Rauze’s country. 

Such unfavourable reports of the ftate of the coun¬ 
tries before me, damped at once the hopes I had en¬ 
tertained of fulfilling, with entire fuccefs, the objeCt of 
my deputation ; and I*experienced the molt vexatious 
difappointment at fuch a check being thrown in the 
way of my progrefs. I was, indeed, at a lofs which 
way to direCl my courfe through this labyrinth of 
mountains and wildernefs; but, upon alking Saum 
Sing which would be the moft eligible road to the 
fea-coaft, he replied, without hefitation, that the only 
practicable road would be from Conkair through the 
hills and jungles to Byragur , a diftance of about forty 
cojs to the weftward, where I fhould fall in with a 
high road leading to the Deccan, through the middle of 
Chanda, a fine champaign country. As my original 
intention of proceeding in a fouthcrly direction had 
been fruftrated, and the track pointed out to me 
through Chanda , would flill furnilh many defirable 
acquifitions in geographical knowledge, I refolved to 
adopt it; or rather I knew of no other to purfue. 


The Rajah , who was now about to take his leave, 
perceiving a fheet • of white paper upon the table, 
which attracted his cunofity, it was handed to him, 
when he admired it exceedingly, and made a requell 
that, if I had any to fpare, I wouid give him fome, 
which I promifed accordingly; and here our con¬ 
ference ended. 

When Rajah Saum Sinc, with his retinue, had 
departed, I lent an intelligent man to him, to take an 
account of all the roads leading from this place to the 
fea-coaft, and particularly of that which he had ad~ 
vifed me to purfue. As the Mahratta Hirkarrah who 

H 3 had 
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had accompanied me from Ruttunpouy , was here to 
leave me, it became neceflary that we fhould hav*; 
fome other man who could interpret between us ard 
the Goands who were to be our guides. I fent there- 
fore a requeft to the Rajah , foliciting that fuch a per- 
fon might accompany us to his frontier; and likewife, 
that he would give me letters recommending me to the 
attention of the other Goand Zeynecndars between Con - 
kair and Byragur. As an inducement to him to com¬ 
ply, I took this opportunity of fending him, accord¬ 
ing to my promife, a quire of gilt writing paper, and 
fome coloured China paper. In the evening my mef- 
fenger returned with an account, that the Rajah had 
been delighted with the little prefent I had made him, 
and had in a very fatisfa&ory manner complied with 
my requeft. 

About feven o’clock in the evening, the Rajah's 
J)cwan , who I underftood was the only man in the 
town that could read or write, came and prefented me 
•with a fmall piece of paper, addreffed to the Goand 
chief whofe territory is fituated between Conkair and 
Byragur. It was written in the Mahratta charafter; 
and, on procuring a tranfiation, I found it was ad- 
dre(Ted to the Rajah of Pannawar , and contained 
merely information of who I was, and where I was 
going, in emifer. that he might not be alarmed at my 
approach, nor impede me in my progrefs through his 
country. The Vcxvan then delivered us fome Goands , 
as guides, and departed. 

April. 8th. This morning we experienced much 
trouble in detaining any of our guides; fome of whom 
had, after repeated flruggles, broke ioofe, and ran off. 
Our route led through thick forefls and defiles among 
the hills, which continued during this and the enfuing 
day, until we reached Bou/lagur , a large Goand village, 
fituated at the foot of a high hill. It was here I fir(l 
obferved the flreams running to the weflward, and that 
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the country ‘is drained into the Godavery; having 
hitherto perceived the little rivers and nullahs running 
eaflward, and falling into the Mahanuddee. From 
Conkair to this place (a di fiance of about forty miles) 
not a fingle habitation had occurred, which could 
with propriety bedenominated a hamlet. I had, in¬ 
deed, obferved a hut or two, here and there, with final! 
fpots of land fomewhat cleared, where the Goands had 
cut down the trees to within three feet of the ground, 
and having interwoven the branches fo as to fence 
their plantations againft the attacks of wild beafts, had 
removed the intervening grafs and creepers, to make 
room for the cultivation of a little maize, or Indian 
corn. 

April loth. This morning, as the party was 
moving off, the Goands , who had been brought out of 
the village by the Rajah's people to ferve as guides, 
were no fooner delivered to us, than they began to- 
make very defperate attempts to get away, in moll of 
which they fucceeded. The Rajah's men alledged, 
that it was from fe4r; but to me it appeared to pro¬ 
ceeded from knavery, and an inclination to quarrel; 
for, when we had moved On a little way, a large body 
of Goands , armed with fpears, furrounded a loaded 
bullock that was coming off the ground a little later 
than the reft; and, if I had not fent back a party to 
the afTi fiance of the people in charge o£ it, there ap¬ 
peared to be little doubt but they would have carried 
it off. A man alfo, who had dropped fome part of 
his property, and had returned the day before to look 
for it, was no more heard of; which convinced me 
that he had been cut off by thefe wild favages, who 
appear not to be wanting in inclination to fight when 
plunder is in view, and who ufually add murder to 
their depredations. 

Apru, 12th. We reached the Conkair Rajah's 
frontier; and I had fcarcely gone beyond it, when 
intelligence was brought me of a large body of 

II 4 men 
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men being perceived polled in the jungle on our left 
flank. Qn rcconjioitcring them,. I found that thejf 
had taken polTeffion of a defile, through which the 
road led; that many of them had matchlocks, with their 
matches ready lighted; and the reft were armed with 
fpears, bows, and arrows. Finding us aware of them, 
they did not advance; but a man on horfeback came 
forward, and faid, that he was deputed by the Rajah of 
j? anna-war to ascertain who we were; but on my {hew¬ 
ing him the Conkair Rajah's paper, he returned to his 
party, who made w’ay for us to pafs them, and pro¬ 
ceeding, we foon reached Pannawar. Here I per¬ 
ceived the Rajah , feated on a riling ground, gazing, 
at us; and immediately fent the fylahratta pafs for his 
infpe&ion, to which, although he Ihewed fome re- 
fpcQ:, he would not afford us grain, nor provifions 
of any kind, and in the moll fallen manner rejefted 
fill communication whatever. It was not until our 
Utmoft entreaties had been made, that we could get 
guides from him; in which at length fuccceding, I de¬ 
parted with much fatisfaftion frpm the jnhofpitable 
manfion of this Goand chief. 

The Bujlar frontier, is about ten ccfs diftant from 
this place: the afpeft of the country in that di- 
reftion is very mountainous; and all accounts cor¬ 
roborated the" Conkair Rajah's defcription of it, as 
v being a wildernefs, and almoft defolate. Our road 
led from one paffage through the hills to another, fo 
that the view could no where be extenfive. Thefe 
are doubtlefs the ranges of hills, which, continuing 
along the eaft fide of Bcrar, conneft the mountains of 
Omercuntuc and Mundilla , with thofe of Tilingana 
and Bujlar , and extend to the fea-coaft in the Nor¬ 
thern drears. 

A march of fifty miles more, in three days, brought 
us to Malliwer , the relidcnce of another Goajid chief. 
The road, was much more difficult,.and the country 
one continued wildernefs. A confiderable declivity, 

between 
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between the mountains, feparates the territory of the 
Rajah of Panna-war from that-of Malliwer. I had 
frequently observed the Goands gather a fmall red 
plum from the jungles , and eat it; and this day a 
fepoy, who had followed their example, prefented me 
fome upon a leaf, which, on eating, I found to be a 
very pleafant fubacid fruit. 1 afterwards met with 
abundance of this berry throughout Chanda , and was 
careful to preferve'the (tones, fome of which I planted 
in the Cir.cars , and brought the remainder to Bengal. 


Dooroog Shaw, the Rajah of Affl//zwer,,fupplied 
us with a little rice; but, until I had fent the Mahratta 
pals for his infpeftion on the following day, and de¬ 
manded guides, he (eemed to concern hirnfelf bpt lit¬ 
tle about us. The man whom I had deputed upon 
this fervice, returned to inform me, that on his pre- 
fenting the furwannah , the Goand chief had thrown 
it down, and fpit upon it; and when he remonftrated 
with him on this difrefpe&Ful conduft towards the 
Rajah of Berar, he replied, that he was not in Nag- 
four, and that he apprehended nothing frotp him. Of 
this unaccountable conduct I took little notice at the 
time, but ordered my people to prepare for marching. 
Dooroog Shaw, perceiving our meafures, came to¬ 
wards our erteampment with a large retinue; when 
every thing being ready to move oil the ground, I 
fent my Moonfhee to him,, efcorted by a haick and fix 
fepoys , with direftions to (hew him the pafs once more, 
and to caution him againft any difrefpeft to it; foii, 
notwithlbmdmg the Rajah was abfent from his capital, 
1 (hould, on my arrival*at Byragur , lofe no time in 
tran/mitting an account of the infult to the Mahratta 
officers who were in charge of the government. He 
feemed to be ftartled at the light of the fepoys ; and, 
as foon as.the melfage was .delivered to him, he fent to 
requell a conference with me, to which I affented.' 
A man, called his Dixuan. who fpoke a little bad ffih- 
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(levee, was the interpreter between us. The refult of 
our interview was f that Dooroog Shaxv wanted a pre- 

fent from me: I told him his inhofpitable treatment 
did not merit it, and that I fhould give him none. At 
this he appeared much offended; but finding that his 
importunities availed him nothing, he ordered three of 
his Goands to attend us as guides, with whom we im¬ 
mediately departed, leaving him no time to waver, or 
to countermand his orders. 

Having difmounted from my horfe in the courfe 
of this march, to take the bearings of fome remark¬ 
able hills, a man, and a lad about fen years old, 
whofe faces I knew not,fell*pro(trate at my feet. Upon 
inquiring into the caule of it, I was informed they 
belonged to a tribe of Hindoo mendicants, known by 
the name of Goofaigns .• The man' firft railing his 
head and hands, in the moll fupplicating poliure, re- 
quefted that I would hear him. Surprif'e at this un¬ 
common circumltance arrelted my attention, and he 
began to recite his tale. He faid, that he, i’n com¬ 
pany with many other Goofaigns , had fet out from the 
place of thejr refidence, Mirzapour, (a town well known 
on the banks of the Ganges,) and that, after having 
travelled through the Englifh territory to Cuttack , and 
made the pilgrimage of Jaggernaut , they had refolvcd 
to make alt the pilgrimages in the fmithern parts of 
the Peninlula : but wifhihg firlt to vilit the fourcc of 
the Mahanu'ddce, and principal places of fan&ity upon 
the upper parts of the Gunga Godavery , they had taken 
their route along the banks of the former. Having 
travelled unmolefied for fome time, and- fukfifted, in 
feme places, on the alms of the Hindoos , wherever 
they found them, they had at length fallen in with the 
hills and jungles inhabited only by the Goands , who 
had* plundered them, and murdered many of their 
companions, of whofe bodies they had made offerings 
"to their God ; and that the two pitiful obje&s before 
me, were* an inUance of uncommon good fortune in 

efcaping 
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efcaping from the cruelty of thefe favages. I defired 
the man and boy to raife themfelves up, when they 
folicited my protection, and permiffion to follow among 
my party ; alledging, that, but for my taking com- 
paflion on their fituation, and feeding them, they tnuft 
undoubtedly perifh. The firft requeft I readily granted; 
but, as to the fecond, I told hrim, that I had been only 
enabled to travel in thefe wilds, with fo many people, 
by the moft provident precaution ; and by making 
every man carry his food for a certain number of 
days, until frefli fupplies of grain could be procured; 
that it would not be juft in me to deprive any man of 
his daily allowance, to give tQ them ; but, as there 
were many Hindoos among my people, they might 
prevail on fome of them to part with a little of their 
grain for immediate fubfiftence; and that in three days 
more we fhould arrive at Byragur , where their wants 
would be more effectually relieved. 

The conference being ended, I refumed my journey 
for the day, and was no more importuned by the 
Goofaigns ; but I obferved them afterwards among the 
fepoys , and received many grateful acknowledgments 
from them for the jarote&ion I had afforded them. I 
found alfo, on inquiry, that the Htndoafepoys had fed 
them. 

• 

April 17th. Our journey was continued, with¬ 
out any remarkable occurrence, through the hills and 
jungles, to within nine miles of Byragur , where we 
arrived this day. This place was formerly annexed 
to Chanda , and the country Itill bears that name, though 
they are now feparate Subahdaries. Bishun Pundit 
was at this time Subahdar of Byragur , and had rented 
the country for a fpecific period by contract. The 
government was much of the fame nature as that I 
had met with in Choteefgur. Byragur is confidercd 
by the frlchrattas as a large (own, and may conlift of 

about 
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about three hundred tiled and thatched houfes. It 
has a ftone fort on the N. W. fide, cloffc under the eaft 
face of which runs the Kobragur , which winds round 
the S. W. fide of the town, and being joined by ano¬ 
ther final! river, takes a north-wefterly courl'e, and 
falls into the Wainy, or Baun Gunga. 

Byragur appeared .to be a place of forne traffic; 

I found here large bodies of Brinjaries front all parts 
of Chotcefgur , and fome from the Circars . The trade 
feemed to confift chiefly of cotton, which is brought 
from the N. W. parts of Berar and Choteefgur. This 
is taken.up by traders from the Circars , who, in ex¬ 
change for it, give fait, beetle, and cocoa-nuts ; and I 
underftood that from this cotton the mod beautiful 
cloths in the Northern Circars are manufactured. 

The long marches we had made through the hills 
and jungles from Ccnkair , having harrafl'cd us a great 
deal, 1 refolved to reft a day at this place, as well 
with a view to gain information of the country Before 
us, as to recover from our fatigues. I found the 
Conkair Rajah's information concerning the Bujlar 
country, and that at this place 1 fhould fall in with a 
high road leading from Nagpour to Mafulipalam, very 
accurate. The Mahratta government being alfo well 
eftablifhed at Byragur , the greatefl attention was paid 
to my pafs, and I received every civility and attention 
in confequence of it. 

April 18th. In the evening, Bishun Pundit paid 
me a vifit, and detailed to me a route leading from 
Byragur ;j through the city of Chanda , to Rajamandry , 
in length about two hundred cofs , or nearly four hun¬ 
dred miles : but the difference of latitude, in a me¬ 
ridional direflion between the two places, not exceed¬ 
ing two hundred geographical miles # that route ap¬ 
peared rather circuitous; and my intelligence from 

other 
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other quarters foon convinced trie, that, by going to 
Chanda , I fhould confiderably increafe the wetting I 
had already made from Conkair. As the authority of 
the Mahratta government extended fome diftance to 
the eaftward of Chanda , I thought I might fafely ven¬ 
ture to take a foutherly courfe for five or fix marches, 
when drawing nearer to that part of the Nizam's ter¬ 
ritory which I was to pafs through, I fhould probably 
obtain authentic information concerning the ftate of it. 


The general alarm that feemed to have pervaded 
the whole of the Berar Rajah's fubje&s throughout 
Chanda , in confequence of the Mahratta war with the 
Nizam , and the armies being upon the point of com- 
ihg to battle, a multitude of apprehenfions had been 
excited, and vaiious reports were already circulated 
as to the iflue of it. Immenfe quantities of grain had 
been fent from Chanda to fupply the Mahratta army ; 
and I found it was increafed in price near 200 per cent. 
dearer than it had been in Choteefgur; rice being fold 
here at fixteen Jeers for a; rupee. 


Nacpour is not more than feventy miles from By- 
ragur, in a north-well erly dire&ion. I might now be 
faid to be verging upon the Deccan; and the change 
of climate, on entering the plain country, had be¬ 
come very perceptible; for the nights, which in the 
Goands hills had been very chill, were now become hot. 
The foil in Chanda appears fandy; and the produce is 
chiefly rice, with finall quantities of pulfe and fugar- 
cane. Numerous herds of the fined goats, and fheep, 
are bred in this part of the country. 

April 19th. I. moved from Byragur about fixteen 
miles to Purla , and proceeded through the eattern 
fide of Chanda iikinixsg round the Goand hills and jungles 
which lay to the left of my route. I was informed, 
that this hilly tra& is partly fubjeft to the Mahrattas ; 
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but, at the diftance of twenty cofs , the country belongs 
to the Bujlar Rajah , who is independant; and the in¬ 
habitants fo wil'd, that it is never frequented by travel¬ 
lers ; and I was told of more inftances of Fakeers 
having been murdered in attempting- to penetrate 
through it. 

April 20th. "VVe arrived at Cherolygur , a large and 
well-peopled village; from which place, I underftood, 
the city of Chanda is only thirty cofs diftant. Three 
marches more through a country tolerably open, 
brought us to Knufcry , which is under the Subahdary 
of Chanda. 

April 24th. We reached Tolady , a village near 
the S. E. frontier of the Chanda Purgunnah,; and 
eroded this day.the Wainy, or Baungungc river, which, 
rifing in the hills of Chotccfgur , receives all the little 
ftreams that have their fources on the S. W. fide of 
the hills that divide the champaign country of Chotecf- 
gur • from JBerar. We had ohferved for the laft two 
days, many numerous flocks of flieep and goats in the 
villages. The foil was very fandy; and the white ants 
fo numerous, that they ate the people’s cloaths while 
they fleptj and fcarcely left them or me a pair of (hoes. 

April 25th. Our march terminated at {he little 
village of Cotala. I had now proceeded.fo far in a 
foutherly direflion, as nearly to reach the Chanda 
frontier; and I was informed that only one fmall Pur - 
gunnahy belonging to the Bcrar Rajah , intervened be¬ 
tween this place and the Nizam's territory, through 
which a high road leads into the Ellorc Circar. 

The hoftilities which at this time exifled between 
the Nizam and the Mahratta Empire, fuggefted to me 
the neceffity of proceeding with caution, in palling the 
frontier of their refpeflive countries; for, having no 
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pafs, nor public papers, to produce to the Nizam's 
officers, it was very uncertain in what manner they 
might receive me; or whether they would not refill my 
entering the territory of their fovereign. The Pur- 
gunnah I fhould firft enter upon, fubjefct to the Nizam % 
was Ckinnoor; the capital town of which, bearing the 
fame name, is fituated on the north bank of the river 
Godavery. I was informed th§t this,, was the only in¬ 
habited place in the whole diftrifl; for the Zcmccndar 
who rented the country, having rebelled about feven 
years before, the Nizam had fent a large body of 
troops to fubdue him ; but, not being able to get 
poffeffion of his perfon, had laid wafle the country, 
and had encouraged his vaffals to pillage it likewife. 
This warfare had continued about four years, when 
the refraftory Zcmccndar was Tat length betrayed by his 
own adherents, arid murdered; after which all his 
ftrong holds were reduced. . But the cajamity oc« 
cafioned by this feene of rapine and murder, fell 
heaviefl upon the peafantry, who had all fled, and 
fought refuge in the neighbouring diftri&s; and for 
the lafl three years, there had not been an inhabitant 
in the whole diftrift, excepting a few matchlockmen 
in the fort of Ckinnoor. 

As tfty route would not lay within thirty miles of 
Chinnoor,' I had nothing to apprehend from that quar¬ 
ter; and the reft of the country being defolate, there 
was nobody to obftruft me until I fhould have crofs- 
ed the Godavery , and proceeded about forty cofs along 
the fouth bank of that river, which would bring me 
upon the Rajah of PaloonJkaiCs frontier. 

Ashruff Row, the Rajah of Paloonjhah 9 had like¬ 
wife refilled the Nizam's government for many years; 
and at this time he barely acknowledged allegiance to 
him. Upon inquiring into his hiftory, chara&er, and 
in what manner travellers who paffed through his coun¬ 
try were treated, I was informed, that the old Rajah 
had left two fans, the eldeft of whom, who was only 
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nineteen years of age at the time of his father’s de- 
ceafe, had fuccpeded him. That his territory con- 
fifted of two Purgunnahs from the Cummun Zemeen* 
diary, viz. Paloon/hah , and Sunkergherry.- He is a 
Munfubdar of the Empire, and holds the country as a 
Jaghter, on confederation of his maintaining a certain 
body of troops for the fervice of his fovereign. When 
the Nizam's government was effe&ive in Paloon/hah, 
all the roads were much frequented ; but fmce the 
Rajah had been refra&ory, the roads were (hut up; 
and feveral horfe merchants who had attempted to pafs 
through the country, of late years, had been either 
robbed of their horfcs, or the Rajah had taken them 
for much lefs than their real value. The only travel¬ 
lers who frequented this road at prefent, were the 
Brinjaries ; and they were only permitted to pafs on 
cpndition of paying certain duties : but even this the 
Rajah would not have allowed, but from an appre- 
henfion that the Mahrattas might encourage the wild 
Goands , who live in the hills on the north fide of the 
Godavery , to plunder his country ; as indeed they had 
formerly done ; when the rapine and murder commit¬ 
ted by them, had fo much diftreffed the Tillinghy in¬ 
habitants, that they flood in the greatefl dread of thof« 
favages ever fince. 

From thefe unfavourable accounts of the Paloon/hah 
Rajah, I had little reafon to expc£t that I fhould get 
through his country without trouble, which induced 
me to direft my attention ferioufly to the Goand hills 
.and jungles, with a view to difeover, if poffible, fome 
track through them into the Company’s territory near 
the fea-coaft. 

April afith. After fkirting along the eaft fide of 
the &eerp<mr Purgunnah , I arrived near the town of 
Befjoor,. within fdur cofs of the hills and jungles that 
axe inhabited only by the. Goands. My information 
concerning, the Nizam's country being at this place 
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fully confirmed, I Tefblved to avoid it if poflible. 1 
underftood that there was no regular road through the 
hilly country to the fea-coaft, but that the Brinjmriei 
fometimes penetrate through it, and that they fre¬ 
quently go into the hills, with fugar and fait, to barter 
with the Goands for the produce of their jungles. The 
difference of latitude between El lore and this place, 
being little more than two degrees, convinced me that 
the diftance in a direct line could not be great. The 
route through Chinnoor , and Palo on/hah, I knew to 
be very circuitous, which was another reafon for my 
wilhing to avoid it: I therefore purfued every inquiry 
as to the difpofition of the Goand chiefs who poflcfr 
thofe immenfe ranges of mountains, with a view to 
attempt a paflage through them. 

The diftri&s adjoining to the eaftern parts of the 
Mahralta territory, were at this time under Inkut 
Row, a Goand chief, who had formerly been the prin¬ 
cipal Rajah in the fouthern parts of Goandxoannah , and 
who held them as- a Jagheer from the Berar govern¬ 
ment. I was told, that fome attention would be paid 
to my pafs throughout his territory, which extended 
a confiderable way into the hills; that, upon leaving 
his frontier, I fhould enter the country of the Bujlar 
Rajah; and, having a recommendatory letter to 
that chief, 1 concluded that his fubjefts would not 
materially impede my journey. As the diftance, in a 
direft line, from Beejoor to the fea-coaft, could not 
exceed one hundred and fifty miles, I had every reafon 
to expeft, that, on leaving Inkut Row’s frontier, I. 
fhould be enabl'd to reach the Company’s territory in 
five or fix long fnarches. I had refolved, moreover, 
to keep in referve, provifions for twelve days con- 
fumption, that, in the event of accidents or delays, 
in a wild country, and difficult road, we might not be 
diftreffed on this head j and fhould require nothing 
from the Goands, but to dircft us in the track we were 
to follow. 1 entertained but little doubt of meeting 
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Brinjaries , who, for a handfome gratuity, might be 
induced to aflift us, and poflibly to conduGt me through 
the Bujlar territory; in which cafe I fhould be totally 
independant of the Gcands , not conceiving that they 
would ever oppofe me in open force. 

April 27th. With this plan in view, I entered 
upon Inkut Row’s territory, and, after eroding the 
Baungunga river, encamped near the village of Detail- 
murry , which is fituated on its eaftern bank. This 
was the moft coniiderable Goand hamlet I had feen, 
and might confift of about fifty huts. An extenfive 
fpot of ground was cleared and cultivated around it; 
and beyond the village fome lofty ranges of hills ap¬ 
peared to rife. The river is here a considerable dream, 
being augmented by the junflion of the Wurda and 
Wainy Gunga , about three cofs to the north-weftward 
of this place. 

The ufual reGdence of Inkut Row is at Arpilly , 
about ten cofs diftant from Dcwilmurry , in a N. E. di¬ 
rection among the hills. He is a furdar of five hun¬ 
dred horfe in the Mahratta fervice, and was at this 
time abfent in command of an expedition againft the 
diitrifts of Edilabad and Necrmul , belonging to the 
Nizam : Thefe are feparated from Chanda only by 
9 range of Kills, the palfes through which had been 
already fecured* to prevent fupplies of grain being 
carried into the enemy’s country. 

Tjik Gocnds had been fo much alarmed on our ap¬ 
proach, that they all fled out of the village, except¬ 
ing two or three men who had been converted to the . 
MaKommedan faith, and who no fooner perceived 
that we were travellers, than their fears fubfided, and, 
after faluting us with the falam aid cum , they returned 
to take peaceable poflefGon of their dwellings. 


W* 
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We procured here as much rice as we required; 
arid the Goands having given us forage for our cattle 
gratis , and readily provided us with guides {or the en- 
fuing day, I looked upon this as an aufpicioqj omen 
to my paffing through their hills and wilds without 
moleftation. I made fome inquiry into the nature of 
the track before us; but, not being able'to underhand 
their jargon, the refult was little fatisfa&ory. Their 
hofpitable behaviour, however, encouraged me to pro¬ 
ceed. 

April 28th. We marched about fourteen miles, 
the road leading through a thick foreft, in a narrow 
valley, to the village of Rajaram, where, foon after 
our arrival, feveral Goands, who were intoxicated, came 
out of their huts, making a great uproar. We en¬ 
camped at a tinall tank, about half a mile from the 
village, leaving the favages to enjoy their inebriation. 
The guides who had conduced us from Druiilmurry , 
went into the village, and brought us two men, one 
of whom fpoke Tcllinghy. The other, I was told, 
was a relation of Ink.lt Row's, and a man qf fome 
confequencc; which, indeed, from his appearance, I 
fhould not have difeovered; Cor, excepting a tinall 
cloth round his wailt, he was pcrfcfctly naked. A little 
courtcfy foon induced him to fupply us with fome dry 
grain, fuch as Raggy, and Indian corn; and as far as 
I could underftand, he feigned to regret that his 
country afforded nothing more acceptable to us. I 
made the Goand chief a trifling prefent, with which 
he appeared to be well pleafed, and fhewed an incli¬ 
nation to be much more communicative. This led me 
to queftion him concerning the Buflur Goands ; when 
he informed me, that at a very fhort dillauce 1 fhould 
find them quite wild; and that even his appearance 
among them, with a white cloth on, was tiifhcicnt to 
• alarm them; for they were all naked, both men and 
women. He faid, that in the direction I was going, 1 
fhould on the entiling day enter the territory of another 

1 2 Goand 
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Gvand ch5c£ who tats metpfocm .to Ikxxtt Sow, and 
wb©, in confequencc «tf my Mahrdtt* pods, would 
treat ate with attention. Beyond this, I fhould fall 
iu with a oonfideraMe river!, called the jndenmity, and, 
after croif&ng it, fhorikl enter upon the Bvjlar Rajah's 
territory of Bhopavljmltu.iL, where the people are very 
wild. This intelligence was very pleaiiog to me; for, 
not having met with any rice this day, 1 began to ap¬ 
prehend that I had been negledfui in not taking a 
larger fupply from Dewilmurry , and now determined 
to avail myfelf of the firft opportunity that might 
occur, to lay in as much as we could carry. 

As t expeSed to meet with Brinjaritt on my way 
tp the Indcrowty river, I had determined to wait there 
until I fhould have laid in more grain, and procured 
guides who might be depended upon, for conducing 
us through the mountainous wildernefs between it and 
the Company’s territory. The Goand chief readily 
furnilhed guides from this place; but requefied that I 
would releafe them, on their being relieved by other 
guides,* at the village of Cowlapour , which I fhould 
meet with about two cofs from Rajarum. This 1 
Faithfully promifed to’comply with. 


April scjth. We proceeded towards the Indtroiyty, 
and found fome Goands ready flationed at Cowlapbur 
to relieve our guides. Perceiving likewife fome Brin- 
jdrics in the village, I flopped to inquire of them how 
far diflant the Indcrowty river was, and if they thought 
I could reach it that day. They replied in the nega¬ 
tive; and sdvifed me to halt at the village of Charrah , 
and to proceed to the river on the enfuing day, where 
1 fhould find fome of their tribe encamped. 

With this fcheme in view I went on* and, the 
guides having been relieved, we. moved on brifkly. 
The path now became fo flight, as to be barely per- 
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ceptible, and the jungle almoft impenetrable. The 
hills clofed on both fides of us, and I had nothing 
but a profpea of the mod impenetrable and moun¬ 
tainous wilds before me. Our guides frequently gave 
us the flip, and we immediately loft them in the 
woods ; fo that it was with difficulty we reached the 
village of Charrah. It was evident that the inhabi¬ 
tants we now met with, were more uncivilized than 
thofe we had feen on our firft entering the Goand ter¬ 
ritory. The only two guides who had remained with 
us, delivered over their chalrge to the people of Char¬ 
rah; who, however, refufed to receive it; and fhortly 
after, men, women, and children, in a body, deferted 
the village, and fled into the hills, and adjacent wilds. 
I was at a lofs to account for their fudden departure ; 
for, although fome fymptoms of diflatisfafction, or 
fear, had appeared in their countenances, on our firft 
arrival, they could have no caufe for fuch an abrupt 
proceeding. Our wants at this time were but few, 
and, in reality, confifted oniy in the neceflity we were 
under of having guides to . conduCt us through this 
labyrinth of wildernefs ; but how to procure one ap¬ 
peared an infurmountable difficulty, until chance 
threw two Brinjarics in our way, whom I prevailed 
on to remain with us, and accompany us to the next 
village on the enfuing day. 

April 30th. Having refolved this day to crofs the 
Jndcrowty , and, if poffible, to reach Bhopaulputtun^ 
we commenced our march early. The Brinjarics , 
who had not been detained without reluctance, and 
evident marks of fear, now fupplicated earneltly to 
be releafed. I aflured them that I would do fo, as 
foon as a guide could be procured from the village of 
jfafcly , which was faid to be only three cojs diftant, 
upon which they appeared to be fomewhat pacified. 1 
travelled on as ufual a little in front j but we had not 
proceeded far, when one of the Brinjarics informed 
us, that if the whole party appeared at once, the inha¬ 
bitants of the village would be alarmed, and would 
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certainly defert their habitations, by which our hope* 
of- getting a guide would be fruitrated ; that, to pre¬ 
vent this, he would go on in front, with only one man, 
meanly clad, while the reft of the party fhould remain 
a little behind. With this fcbeme in view, the Brin- 
jary proceeded; but had fcarcely gone a hundred yards 
from a little hill clofe on our left, when he perceived 
a confiderable body of men lying in a nulla , which 
run dole under the end of the hill; and, upon our 
advancing, a difcharge of about thirty or forty match¬ 
locks, and many arrows, was fired upon us. This 
made us halt; and having only two fepoys with me at 
the time, three or four iervants, and the lafcar with 
my perambulator, I refolved to fall back to my party. 
Upon our retiring, the Goands advanced rapidly 
from the nulla and. jungle; and a party of them made 
their appearance on the top of the hill. At this inftant, 
fortunately, I was joined by a naick and four Jepoys 
of my advance, and immediately formed them, prim¬ 
ing and loading in a little fpace of open ground on 
our right. As foon as the Jepoys had loaded, I would 
fain have parleyed with the lavages before firing, but 
all my endeavours towards it were inefledual; and as 
they continued to rufh with impctuofity towards us, 
with their matches lighted, and arrows fixed in they- 
bows, they received the fire of my party at the dif- 
tance of about twenty yards; when four or five of 
them inflantly dropped. This gave them an immediate 
check, and they ran off, hallooing and fhouting, into 
the woods; carrying olf their killed and wounded, all 
but one body; and leaving tome of their arms, which 
fell into our poffcflion. The reft of my people having 
by this time joined me, I direiied a party of a naick 
and four jepoys to drive them from the hill: this they 
foon efteded; after which, dil'pofing of the 1'mal 1 force 
I had with me, in fuch a manner as it might at t to 
moft advantage if again attacked, we moved forward, 
with the hope of reaching Blwpaulpncttun that night. 


Nothing 
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Nothing worthy of remark occurred until we came 
to the Indcrowty river; where, not being able to find 
a ford, we were neceflitated to encamp on its bank. 

I was the more vexed at this difappointment, as it pre¬ 
vented our leaving the territory of the Goand chief 
whole fubje&s had treated us with fuch inhofpitality. 
The village of Jafcly, which we had palfed, appeared 
to be deferted ; and upon looking into the country 
around me, I could only perceive about ten huts, 
which were likewife defolate. As the day clofed, I 
difcovered, with my telefcope, three or four men with 
matchlocks, who feeined to be obferving us from be¬ 
hind a rock on the oppolite fide of the river. They 
hallooed to us in a language which we could not un- 
derftand; but the Brinjaries informed us, that they 
laid we Ihould not be allowed to pafs the river, until 
they had received orders to that.effea from Bhopcul- 
puttun. To this I replied, that we had a pafs from 
the Mahralta government, which I would lend for the 
infpe£tion of their chief next morning. In about an 
hour after, they hallooed again, inquiring whether we 
came as friends or enemies. I delired the Brinjaries 
to reply, that we were travellers who paid for what we 
wanted, and took no notice of any thing but our road. 
The found of tom-toms foon alter apprifed us, that 
the Goands were collecting, which induced rne to dif- 
pofe of the cattle, and their loads, in fuch a manner 
as we could belt defend them if attacked : but the 
found cealing, and perceiving no approach of the 
enemy, we laid down to relt under ari *s. About mid¬ 
night, the noife of people paddling through the water* 
informed us of their approach. They appeared to be 
eroding the river about half, a mile above us, and 
from the found, I judged them to be in conliderable 
numbers. I immediately directed all the lights to be 
put out, and enjoined a perfefct filencc. The night 
was exceedingly dark, which rendered it impofiible for 
the Goands to fee us, or we them, at a greater difiance 
than twenty yards. I fent fcouts to obferve their 
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motions, with direftions to retire before them, fhonld 
they advance, which they did not, however, attempt j 
and, after deliberating aDout half an hour, they went 
back. 

Finding the people of the country thus inhofpitably 
inclined towards us, I conceived it would be hazard¬ 
ous to fend a meffenger to Bhopaulputtun ; for, (hould 
he be detained, or put to death, we might wait in vain 
for an anfwer, until the numbers by which we ihould 
be furrounded would effc&ually cut off our retreat. 
The Goands appeared to be in full expectation of our 
attempting to pafs the river, which they would no 
doubt have refilled ; fo that the only way to extricate 
ourfelves from the prefent embarraffmg fituation, was 
to retreat as fall as poflible by the road we had come. 
At midnight rain came on, which rendered the road 
very llippery for our cattle; but the weather clearing 
up at day-break, we moved off in perfeft filence. 

May ill. We had proceeded about eleven miles, 
without being obferved, when the difcharge of fome 
matchlocks apprifed us that the Goands were at no 
great dillance ; and, on coming to the village of Cow- 
lapour , through which our road led, we found about 
300 pf them polled in it, feemingly with a determina¬ 
tion to difpute the paffage. It was now about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the fun bright, and, as ufual 
at this feafon of .the year, exceffively hot. We had 
got back eighteen miles of our dillance, and had yet 
eight more td go before we could reach Rajarum , at 
which place I was refolved to take poll for that night. 
The rain had retarded the progrefs of my camels, but 
had proved beneficial in other refpefts; for the water 
having collefted in the hollows of the country, ena¬ 
bled my people to Hake their thiril, which the heat, 
and length of the march, would otherwife have 
rendeied infupportable. Upon our arrival within 

muiket- 
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mufkct-fhot of Cowlapour , I halted my party at a 
well, the only fupply of water to the village; and de- 
fired my people to lofe no time in refrefhing them- 
felves with a drink, and likewife to refrefh the cattle. 
The Goands fent me repeated threats of the annihila¬ 
tion of my party, unlefs we could pay them a large 
fum of money; to which I replied, that 1 would pay 
nothing, they having no right to demand it: and I 
cautioned them againft a&ing in defiance to the pafs 
which I had in my poffeflion from the Rajah of 
Nagpour , whofe country I was in, and whofe fub- 
jefts they were. Upon this they demanded to fee it, 
which I readily complied with ; but none of them 
being able to read, they appeared doubtful of its au¬ 
thenticity. This parley engaged us for about an hour; 
when the people of the village growing thirfty, were ne- 
ceffitated to beg us to let them have accefs to the well ; 
which, in hopes of pacifying them, we readily con- 
fented to ; but they found the water had been drained 
by my people; who being now refrefhed, I informed 
the Goafids , that it was my determination .to proceed 
immediately. To this they replied, that the fon of 
their chief was arrived, who alfured us, that if our pafs 
was authentic, we might proceed unmolefted to Raja- 
rum , where it would be further inveftigated. Tms 
being all we required, we purfued our route, and en¬ 
camped that evening, about five o'clock.*at Raj arum , 
taking up our poft at" a tank. Here we found the 
Goands , who had been very friendly before, all armed, 
ai;d huddled together in a few detached huts; but no¬ 
thing, however, occurred to interrupt our repofe 
during the night. 

May 2d. With the commencement of the day we 
refumed oUr march; hut had learccty Ibkdcd the cat¬ 
tle, and moved off the ground, when a meffenger ar¬ 
rived, defiring us to halt until the' Goand chief of that 
part of the country fhould arrive, which he faid would 
be in two or three hours. 1 replied, that what the 
chief might have to fay to me, he could as well com¬ 
municate 
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municate at Dcwilmurry as at Rajarum ; and fo pro¬ 
ceeded on ; when the meffenger, who appeared to be 
much furprized at our not paying obedience to the 
meffage, went off. About eleven o’clock we arrived 
at Dcwilmurry; and, after crofiing the river, en¬ 
camped on the oppofite fhore, within the Mahratta 
territory. Our wants in grain having become very 
prefling, the people of the village cheerfully opened 
their fhops, and fupplied us abundantly with every 
thing we flood in need of. 

Wt had obferved two or three men following our 
rear all the way from Rajarum, but little fufpctlcd 
that it was the advance of the Goand chief’s party, 
who had fent a meffenger to us in the morning. He 
arrived about an hour after 11s at Dcwilmurry , and 
immediately fent a meffage, requiring to fee my pafs. 
It was accordingly fent him ; when he {hewed every 
refpe£t to it, and requefted an interview with me, 
which was likewife agreed upon. He came about 
noon, efcorted by his attendants, and, after mutual 
falutatiomS', a converfation, through the medium of 
an interpreter, took place. - He apologized much for 
the ill treatment I had received in his country ; and 
expreffed fome fatisfa£li$n, that the people who had 
attacked .me had met with their deferts. He alTurcd 
me that he had no knowledge of my intention of going 
through his country, or he would have piovided 
againlt any accidents of that kind ; and was grieved 
for what we mufl have fu fife-red in our retreat during 
fuch exceflive hot weather. He concluded by ex- 
preffing a hope that i would look over it, and not 
make any complaint againlt him u> the government at 
Nagpaur. I replied, that, not having fultained any 
material injury, and, as he expreffed a great deal of 
contrition at what had happened, I Ihould not prefer 
any complaint againlt him. 

Upon inquiring his name, he told me it was Loi.l 
Shuv; that he had lately come from Nagpour , to take 

charge 
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charge of his brother In rut Row’s Jagheer , during 
his abfence with the Berar Rajah's forces on the 
Nizam's frontier. He then departed, requefting per- 
miflion to vifit me on the enfuing day. 

The Mahratta Aumil in Dewilmurry informed us, 
that it was very fortunate we had loft no time in our 
retreat; for, notwithstanding the friendly afl'urances 
of the Goand chief, all his vaffals, and every neigh¬ 
bouring Goand Rajah , had been fummoned to co¬ 
operate with him, for the purpofe of plundering and 
cutting us off; and that if we had delayed but a few 
hours, more, our retreat would have been alinoft im- 
poftible. 

Rajah Loll Shaw came again this evening, ac¬ 
cording to appointment, and was efcorted by a nu¬ 
merous retinue, with their pieces loaded, and matches 
burning. The falutation being over, I inquired of 
him as to the nature eff the country through which it 
was my intention to have proceeded, by , Bhopaul- 
puttun , to the Company’s territory. He candidly in¬ 
formed me, that I had done well in returning j for 
that the road, to my party, would have been atmoft 
impra&icable. He deferibed the country as being 
very mountainous, and full of paffes, which are ex¬ 
ceedingly fteep : that the only travellers who ever 
venture through it, arc a few Brinjaries , who expe¬ 
rience the greateft difficulties in their progrefs through 
the He wild regions: that the inhabitants are of a more fa- 
vage nature than any others-of the Goand tribes; both 
fexes going naked, and living entirely upon the pro¬ 
duce of their woods : that even the people in his 
country, who, by communication with the Mahrattas , 
had become in lotnc degree civilized, eat grain only 
during three months of the year, and fubfift on roots, 
and fruits, during the remaining nine months. That 
after pafti ng Biwpau//'Vf/tin, we' Humid not have been 
able to procure grain for our fubfiflcnce, arid fhould 

have 
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have found no other road than a (lender foot path, in 
many places almod impervious: that the wild Goands , 
moreover, would have continually haraffed us, and we 
muft have been frequently bewildered for want of a 
guide. 

From what information I could colleft, it did not 
appear that the want of grain in the hills, and forefts, 
between us and the Circars , proceeded from any defi- 
ciency in the foil, for the trees which grow in it are 
large and flourifhing, but from the unfettled nature 
of the wild inhabitants, to whofe minds a predatory 
life is mod agreeable ; and while they find fudenance 
to their fatisfa&ion, produced fpontaneoudy by na¬ 
ture, they do not feel the necedity of toiling for 
greater luxuries. Being unacquainted with any greater 
enjoyment than that of roving in their wilds, as their 
fancy direfts, they confider the occupations of huf- 
bandry and agriculture as fuperfluous, and not neceP- 
fary for their welfare. 

Loll Shaw likewife informed me, that the Goandf 
beyond his country had no matchlocks, which his peo¬ 
ple had been taught the ufe of by the Mahrattas; but 
they were all provided with bows and arrows; that 
they ufually fix the bow with their feet, directing the 
arrow and drawing the cord with their hand, and 
throw the arrow with precifion to a confiderable 
didance. 

1 computed that Loll Shaw’s party might amount 
to 500 Goands , mod of them large and well-made 
men. Upon comparing them with the fepoys, they ap¬ 
peared in no wife inferior to them in fiature, but very 
black ; and I was informed that the Mahrattas conii- 
dered them as better foldicrs than even the Rajepoots , 
In the little (kirmifh 1 had with them, I faw no reafon 
to think fo ; but if I had had to contend with Lolp 
Shaw’s men, who were certainly better armed than 
thofc who had-attacked us,. I might, perhaps, have 
found them a more formidable enemy. 


1 HAD 
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I had now no alternative in proceeding to the 
Company's territory, but to go more to the fouthward, 
by the road I have mentioned before, as leading 
through the Paloonpiah Rajah's country into the El- 
lore Circar. Upon inquiring of Loll Shaw if he 
could give me any information as to the (ituation and 
views of that chief, he replied, that he was then at va¬ 
riance with the Nizam ; but having once feen his De - 
wan, and being on terms of friendfhip with him, he 
offered to give me a letter recommending me to his 
care and attention. A more agreeable propofal he 
could not have made, and I thankfully accepted his 
offer; but the Goand chief being unable to write, 
fome delay occurred before a man was found who 
could write in the Tcllinghy character: he then diSated 
the letter, and having affixed his feal to it, delivered 
it to me. 


Loll Shaw having voluntarily done roe a kind- 
nefs, I thought fome acknowledgment would be pro¬ 
per on my part. He had been very curious in 
examining the arms of the fepoys who were ftanding 
around me, and exprefTed much furprife at the in- 
ftantaneous manner in which he had feen them dif- 
charged. I took this Opportunity of prefenting the 
chief with my fowling-piece, which being fired be¬ 
fore him, he received it with every mark of gratitude 
and fatisfaftion, and faid, that it fhould be kept in his 
family, as a friendly memorial of the Fnnghys; (Eu¬ 
ropeans;) and added, that I might reft aflured his 
Goands would never more offer me any moleltation. 
The interview had now lafted five hours until ten at 
night, when he rofe up to take leave, and affuring 
me of eterhal friendfhip, departed. 


May qd. We returned to Beejoor, where we feH 
in again with the-high road, and proceeded the fame 
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day to Nuggong. The Mahratta Aumil at Beejoor 
readily relieved our guides, and congratulated tne on 
my efcape from the mountains and jungles in which, 
he faid, fo many of his people had been loft, and 
never more heard of. He informed me, that even the 
Brinjarics , who never ventured among thefe Goands 
until the moft folemn proteftations of fecurity were 
given, had in many inftances been plundered. The 
Berar Rajah , however, was much indebted to thefe 
travelling merchants for having conciliated, and, in 
fome degree, civilized a number of thofe wild people: 
for the traffic which they carry among them, parti* 
cularly in fait and fugar, had introduced a tafte for 
luxuries, which many of them now could not ealily 
difpenfe with. This -had alfo induced them to be 
more induftrious in colle&ing the produce of their 
jungLs ; fuch as lac, iron ore, and other articles for 
barter ; and had neceffitated,their affording protection 
to the Brinjaries. In the courfe of this traffic, which 
had now lafted about twenty-five years, the defire of 
the Goands for fait and fugar had confiderably in- 
creafed, and tended more to their civilization than 
any other means : for before they had tailed or ac¬ 
quired a relifh for thofe articles, no man could ven¬ 
ture among them ; and he affured me, that it had 
a more powerful effeft than, the whole force of the 
■Mahratta arms, in rendering them obedient to their 
government. 

Soon after leaving Beejoor , we began gradually to 
defeend, and on our arrival at Nuggong , we found the 
.country fo parched, that forage could not be pro¬ 
cured ; which compelled me to feed my cattle on the 
leaves of the Banyan tree,* and to increafe their al¬ 
lowance of dry grain. The price of grain had very 
much increafed iincc we had left Byraghur , but was 
not now to be bought at more than eight feers for a 
rupee. A report having reached this place, that, in 
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the fkirmifh' between the Goands and my party, fonie 
hundreds had fallen on both (ides, the inhabitants had, 
in confequence, taken the alarm; and it was not until 
I had produced my pafs, that any of them would come 
near us. 

.May 4th. We proceeded to Ezuunpilfy , a Mah- 
ratta poft, on the fouth-eaft frontier of the Berar Ra¬ 
jah's country, at which place, in a ftnall mud fort, 
were ftationed about 200 horfe, and fome men with 
matchlocks. The alarm, which, on our approach, 
appeared to pervade them, was fuch, that they imme¬ 
diately retired into the fort, where they fecured them- 
felvcs. I allowed my camp to be pitched, and waited 
till we had all taken fome refrefhtnent, before I fent 
my pafs for the infpe6lion of the commanding officer. 
My Moonjhcc being then deputed with it, was refufed 
admittance into the fort; and the MahralUs threatened 
to fire upon him if he did not immediately retire. He 
told them, that he had come without arms, and withonly 
-a paper to (hew to any of their party who could read; 
upon which, after fome little hefitation, they allowed 
him to come to the gate. When they had infpe£led 
the pafs, they faid it was a very ojd one, and declared 
that it mult be a counterfeit; for, from what part 0/ 
the Engli/h territory could I have copie ? They then 
very angrily told the man to go away, and to give 
them no further trouble. I was much vexed at their 
inhofpitable conduft, and fent him once more to rea- 
fon with them upon the confequences of a&ing in de¬ 
fiance to t,he order, and feat of the Berar Rajah; and 
to tell them, that if they would not comply with the 
terms preferibed in it, I fhould wait at Ewunpilly , and 
difpatch an account of their conduct to the Subahdar 
of Seepour , who refided only at the dillance of ten 
cofs weftward. It was not, however, until' feverai 
hours had e]apfed, that they could be perfuaded we 
were not an enemy : but towards noon, they came 
out of the fort, and by the evening were quite pacified. 
At this time the Mahrutla officer on command came 

to 
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to pay me a vifit. I chided him for his alarm ; to 
which he very reafonably replied, that circumfpe£tioa 
in his fituation was but proper; for, as the Nizam 
had many Fringhys in his fervice, how was he to know 
that I was not one of them ? As it was not my intereft 
to enter into further altercation with him on the fub- 
je£l, and his fears feemed to have fubfided, I began to 
interrogate him concerning the extent of the Mahratta 
territory to the fouthward ; and alked him if he would 
venture to recommend me to the care and attention of 
the Nizam's officers in the adjoining diftrift of Chin- 
noor. He replied, that the Mahratta territory ex¬ 
tended only three cofs further; and that his Rajah 
being then at war with the Nizam , he could not ven¬ 
ture to enter into any correfpondence with his people. 
He then confirmed the accounts I had before received, 
of the whole diilrift of Chinnoor being defolate. 


Having now no other alternative, but to proceed 
by that route, and refle&ing on the frequent inftances 
in which I had been diftrefied for want of guides, I 
inftru&ed fome of my people to endeavour to get three 
or four intelligent men, who ihould engage to accom¬ 
pany us to Ellorc , or Rajamandry ; and to promife, at 
the fame time, that they ihould be paid very largely 
for it. I confidered that if the Paloonjhah Rajah ihould 
prove hoitile, nothing but this would enable me to puih 
through his country with rapidity, or any tolerable 
fucceis. The difficulty of our fituation feeiqgd, indeed, 
to be impreffed upon the whole party, and every man 
in it appeared to intereit himfelf in our mutual welfare. 
They cheerfully fubmitted to fuch hardihips as the ne- 
ceffity of the cafe required, particularly In agreeing to 
carry grain through the wildernefs we had to traverfe. 
Three Mahratta Brinjaries were at length prevailed 
upon to conduct us to Rajamandry , whofe demands 
for compenfation were enormous; yet I was »e- 
ceffitated to comply with them; and the Mahratta 

officer 
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officer in command, being applied to for the refponfi- 
bility of their conduft, faid he would anfwer for their 
fidelity. 


May 5th. Having now fupplied ourfelves with 
grain for feven days, we refumed our journey. The 
road led along the weft bank of the Baun Gunga river, 
through a very wild country ; and we had no fooner 
pa{Ted the Mahratta boundary, than we entered a 
thick foreft. The mountains appeared to come clofe 
down to the eaft bank of the river, and every profpeft 
I had of them feemed to coincide with the accounts I 
had received of the wild country in that quarter. Soon 
after crofting the confines, I heard the found of tom¬ 
toms for a confiderable diftance, which was evidently 
a fignal of alarm; and as we proceeded, the ruins of 
feveral villages occurred. About eleven o’clock, the 
fun being intenfely hot, and there being no water near 
the road, I was under the neceftity of halting, until 
my people, and cattle, could be refreihed with water 
from the Baun Gunga. That river was, in general, from 
half a mile to a mile from the road, but being fepa- 
rated from us by a thick foreft, it was with difficulty 
we could penetrate to it. Having proceeded about 
feventeen miles to the ruins of the little village of 
Unnar , I halted at that place until three in the after¬ 
noon. The extreme heat of the day would have in¬ 
duced me to halt here for the night; but it was necef- 
fary to proceed, and to crofs the Godavery before dark, 
in order that the Nizam's people might not have time 
to obftru&'our paffage. The road continued gradually 
defcending, arid the foil was now wholly rock and 
coarfe fand. Upon our arrival near the Godavery , I 
dffcovered a large fort upon an eminence, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Baun Gunga % and with my glafs could 
perceive a white flag. The found of tom-toms foon 
after apprifed us, that, although the villages were de- 
ferted, the woods were full of men; and that the peo- 
Vol. VII. K pi© 
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pie at their alarm-pods were on the watch. On 
coming to the river, we difcovered feveral fmall par¬ 
ties of matchlockmen fcattered along the fands in its 
bed. I halted to collect my party, and finding the 
dream very fhallow, we eroded over without molefta- 
tion, and encamped in a clear fpot of ground on the 
fouthern bank. 

I might now be faid to have entered upon that 
part of India which is known by the name of Tcllin- 
gana , the inhabitants of which are called Tcllinghys , 
and fpeak a language peculiar to themfelves. This 
diale6l appears to be a ftrong refemblance to what, 
in the Circars , is called Gentoos. 

After the heat of the day, and length of the march, 
our fituarion clofe to the river had a very refreshing 
and pleafing effe£l. I was highly delighted with the 
romantic view which the confluence of the Godavtry 
and Baun Gunga rivers now prefented. I could fee 
quite up to the fort of Suruncha ; and an opening be¬ 
yond it likewife (hewed the jun£lion of the Inderowty 
river with the latter. The blue mountains, and diftant 
forefts, which terminated the profpect, rendered the 
whole a very fublime and interefting feene. 

There is here a fmall Pagoda facred to the Hindoo 
goddefs Caliy fituated on the north-eaft bank of the 
river, at the confluence, which imparts its name to 
this paflage over the Gunga Godavtry, called Califair 
Ghaut, and annually draws a great concourfe of pil¬ 
grims, who, from ideas of purification, come to wa(h 
in the waters of the confluent dreams.* 

• The bed of the Godavtry at this ghaut is about a 
mile in breadth, and confided at this feafon of a wide 
expanfe of fand. The quantity of water, where we 

eroded 

* Ths confluences of alt the pirnripal rivers throughout JEfiit- 
(bwtaiii as well as their sources, are places of Hindoo worship and 
lepfrititirn; and to these many thousands of pilgrims annually 
resort. 
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eroded it, was inconfiderable, being divided into 
four or five little dreams, the fum of whofe widths did 
not exceed one hundred feet, and was no where more 
than fifteen inches deep. 


May 6th. We commenced our march along the 
weftern bank of the Godavcry. On palling the ruins 
of the town of Califair , I could perceive the remains 
of an old fort, a mofque, and a Mujfulman's tomb. I 
was informed that this place had been the refidence of 
the Nizam's officer who had formerly been intruded 
with the charge of the didrifit of Chinnoor , and who 
having joined the Zemeendar in redding the Nizam's 
government, had afterwards fallen a vi£lim to his 
treachery. My march this day was through a thick 
fored, gradually defcending the whole way, and ter¬ 
minated at a fort, around which there had formerly 
been a conddcrable town, called Mahadcopour; but 
which, excepting a fmall number of armed men, and a 
few miferable Tellinghy inhabitants, appeared now to 
be defolate. The fort had a double rampart and /ojfe, 
and had evidently been a place of fome drength. 
The innumerable marks of cannon-fhois on the walls, 
indicated that it had dood a liege, and had alfo made 
a conliderable refidance. We had no fooner encamped, 
than a man came out to inquire for news of the Ni¬ 
zam's and Mahratta armies, and what was likely to be 
the iffue of the war ; but not finding his curiolitv gra¬ 
tified, he returned. 


May 7th. After leaving this place, we proceeded 
twenty-three miles, and encamped near a well on a 
fmall fpot of open ground in the jungle. Many de- 
ferted villages occurred on the march ; and the road 
was for the mod part over a heavy fand, without a 
drop of water near it. The periodical rains having 
failed in this part of the country for feveral years, 
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the tanks* wells, and refervoirs, had moftly dried up, 
which rendered the heat and length of our journey this 
day the more di ft refling. The extreme third of my 
people and cattle, foon exhaufted the little water we 
found in the well; and the river being five miles dis¬ 
tant, and feparated from us by a ridge of hills, was 
consequently out of our reach. Luckily, the guides 
whom we had brought from Ewunpilly , and who had 
frequently travelled this road, informed us, that about 
the diftance of a mile, there were a few Goand huts, 
the inhabitants of which were fupplied with water from 
a fpring. We fet out immediately in fearch of it, and, 
to our great joy, found it was not dried up ; and, on 
digging a little in the fand, abundance of water flowed 
out. 


Marching at this feafon, in the heat of the day, 
opprefled us exceedingly ; but the unfettled flate of 
the country, and the probable rifk of being attacked, 
rendered it unavoidable. Although the road was a 
beaten one, and tolerably clear of brufh-wood, yet the 
foreft on each fide being exceflively thick, might, if 
v e had moved in the dark, have enabled an enemy to 
come upon us unawares ; whereas, by travelling in 
the day, and taking our ground in a clear fpot, we 
were always in a fituation to defend ourfelves with ad¬ 
vantage. The women and children who had accom¬ 
panied the fepoys , and who, at the commencement of 
our journey, had been accuftomed to ride, were now, 
liom the reduced flate of the cattle, compelled to 
walk. They appeared, however, to be fully lmprefled 
with the neceflity of the cafe; and although they would 
have fuffered lefs by travelling in the cool of the 
night, yet they mull have created confiderable con- 
f it lion, in cafe of an attack at that ,time ; excluiive of 
w hich conGderations, the day-light was efi'entially ne- 
ccflary-to my geographical purfuits. 


May 
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May 8th. We reached the Paloonfnah Rajah's 
frontier, and our journey terminated at the village of 
Etoor t where we fell in once more with the Godavery. 


May 9th. Proceeded to Naugwarrurn. When we 
came within two miles of this place, the beating of 
tom-toms , and blowing of horns, again appriled us of 
an armed force being in the woods. Our guides in¬ 
formed us that it was the alarm-pofts of Cummuny 
Booey, a Zemeendar of Naugwarrurn , and vaflal to 
Ashruff Row, the Rajah of Paloonjhah. They ad- 
vifed me to proceed with caution; and, being known 
to his people, they propofed to go on firft, and inform 
them who we were. I halted to colleft my party; 
and foon after one of the guides, who had gone for¬ 
ward to the village, returned, with an account that the 
people would not credit a word he had faid, but had 
abufed him ; and that the inhabitants were all armed, 
and aflembled to oppofe us. Having no alternative, 
but to proceed, I advanced with my party, and took 
a circuit by the river to avoid the village. The relt 
of mv people followed in the rear; and as we did not 
pafs within reach of their fire-arms, they continued to 
gaze at us, without attempting to offer any holtihty, 
or to quit their poft. We then took up our ground 
on the bank of the river; and as foon as the camp 
was pitched, I advanced with two of our p‘ des » and 
a few of the fcpoys, towards the village. We phoned 
to fome of the villagers to come forward, when a few 
of them came out to meet us, and finding we werenot 
enemies, their alarm immediately fublided, They 
informed us that the reafon of their keeping up tbeie 
polls, was to be on their guard agatnft the who, 

at this feafon, while the river is low, foniettmes take 
the opportqnity of crofling, and furpm.ng hem m 
the night. The rapine and murder which 
fuffered by *hefe fudden attacks, kept the Tcllmghys 

in conftant alarm. 
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This afternoon, perceiving a little eminence not 
far from our camp, which feemed to prefent a favora¬ 
ble fituation for viewing the country, I went to it; 
and was much gratified wuh a profpeft of about fif¬ 
teen miles of the courfe of the Godavery. Immenfe 
ranges of mountains, and forelts, appeared to extend 
from Suruncha, along the eaft fide of the river, to the 
quarter oppofite this place; and thence to the fouth- 
eaftward as far as the eye could reach. The wild 
feenery which now prefented iLfclf, and the rugged ap¬ 
pearance of the mountains, made me reflect with fatis- 
fa&ion on having rclinquifhed the attempt of pene¬ 
trating through a country where every imaginable 
difficulty and danger mult have been encountered ; 
and ia which, perhaps, our whole party would have 
been cut off. 

Our guides, who, in confideration of the very large 
recompence I had offered them, had undertaken to 
conduft us into the Ellort Circai\ were now exceed¬ 
ingly cautious of fhewing themfclves in the villages ; 
and whenever grain, or any other article, was to be 
purchafed, it was with the utmolt reluflance that they 
could be perfuaded to interpret and deal for us with 
the Tellinghys. They allcdged, that fhould they be 
recognized, they would undoubtedly, on their return, 
be feized, and put to death. 

At Etoor we met fomc people, conducing about 
forty carts loaded with cotton, who, we were told, had 
come from Chanda , and were proceeding to the ma- 
nufa&ories at Maddapollom , in the Company's terri¬ 
tory. Their cattle having fuffered much from the 
heat, and want of water, they had halted at this place 
to refreih, previous to the continuance of their jour¬ 
ney. It was pleafing to meet with travellers fubjcfcl 
to out own government in this inhofpitablc country ; 
and this circumllance evidently (hewed, that the road 
had long been Jrequcnted. I was informed, that 
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in feafons when water and grain are in abundance, 
the Brinjarics frequently pafs this way from the fea- 
coaft to Chanda. 

May 10th. I proceeded to Mangapcit , which is 
the head of a fmall Purgunnah bearing the fame name, 
and is the refidence of the Paloon/hah Rajah's officer 
Narrain Row. This is a large village, fituated clofe- 
on the weft bank of the Godavery , and has a little mud 
fort in the middle of it. On coming to this place, we 
perceived a confiderable body of armed men, who, 
foon after our arrival, appeared extremely hoftile, 
and uttered a variety of threats againft us, of impri- 
fonment and deftru£tion to the whole party. My 
.followers were much intimidated thereby; but, to pre¬ 
vent the panic increafing, I ordered the camp to be 
{truck, and prepared for battle. The effect of this 
was very vifible in the immediate alteration of their 
conduct towards us ; and the altercation ended by an 
interview with Narrain Row. He was much fur- 
priled at the prelude to our converfation, by my pre- 
fenting him with the letter from Lol Shaw ; and had 
no fooner perufed it, than our affairs began to wear a 
better afpeft. Being a Tellinghy , and fpeaking no 
other language, we could only converfe through the 
medium of an interpreter; from whom I foon under, 
flood, that he propofed to purchafe my Toorky horfe. 

I anfwered, that 1 was not a merchant, and could not 
aflent to hii propofal. He then faid, that fuch a fine 
animal had never come into his country, and begged 
to know if I would part with it upon any other terms, 
as he wifhed to prefent it to his young Rajah , who was 
very fond of horfes. Upon this my interpreter in- 
formed him, that I could give no pofitive anfwer for 
the prefent; but that if he would fend a refpeftable 
man with me as far as the Company’s territory, which 
I hoped to reach at furtheft in feven days, I fhould 
then have lefs occafion for the very ufcful fervices of 
the animal, and might feel lefs reluflance to part with 

K 4 him. 
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him. Finding he could not prevail on me to fell him 
,fhe 1 'oorky, he then tried to purchafe a little horfe be¬ 
longing to the Jemadar of my efcort, and one of the 
fepoys' tattoos. As the animals were much reduced, 
and a good price was offered, bargains were very near 
being concluded; when conceiving it might create 
a fufpicion of our being on a trading concern, I im¬ 
mediately put a Hop to the traffic ; and as they did not 
offer any impediment to my proceeding, I ordered the 
cattle to be loaded, and we moved off, leaving Nar- 
rain Row and his people fomewhat disappointed. 


The mountains continue clofe down to the eaft fide 
of the Godavery , oppofite this place; and the wild in¬ 
habitants fometimes extend their depredations into the 
country on this fide of the river. The Tellinghys de¬ 
tailed to us fome horrid aids of barbarity that had at¬ 
tended the pillaging of their village by the Goands : 
thefe, they faid, were always committed by fecret 
nofdurnal expeditions; in which the mountaineers had 
frequently eluded the vigilance of their alarm-pofts, 
and furprifed the villagers while at reft ; and neither 
the defencelefs perfons of women, or children, had, 
in fuch cafes, efcaped their favage fury. Their wea- 
pons are bows and arrows, hatchets, and lances. 


Having afterwards heard of a people, who, in the 
Northern Circars t are called Coands , and whofe de¬ 
predations into thofe provinces are attended with fimi- 
lar a£ls of cruelty, I naturally conceived them to be 
the fame tribe; but, in a convcrfation with Cumaul 
Mahummed, the officer in charge of the Mahratta 
Purgunnah of Manickpatam , and who appeared to be 
well acquainted with the different tribes of moun¬ 
taineers fubjeft to the Bcrar government, he informed 
me, that thefe are a different race from the Gocnds. 
The latter, he faid, arc much larger men, and had, 

in 
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in many inftances, been made good fubje&s; but the 
Coands are inferior in ftature, and fo wild, that every 
attempt which had been made to civilize them had 
proved ineffectual. I never, indeed, met with a people 
who fhewed lefs inclination to hold converfe of any 
kind with ftrangers, than thefe mountaineers in gene¬ 
ral. This difpofition in a great meafurc fruflrated 
every attempt I made to acquire information of their 
manners and cuftoms; among which the facrifice of 
birds, by fufpending them by the tips of their wings 
to the trees and bufhes, on each fide of the road, and 
leaving them to perifh by degrees, was alinoft the only 
peculiar one I could difcover. The caufe of this 
cruel pra&ice I never could learn; yet I frequently 
o.bferved, that, although the birds were fufpended at a 
convenient height for travellers to pafs under them, 
the Coands would never do fo, but always took a cir¬ 
cuit to avoid them. I once obferved a ram extended 
by the feet in the fame mannei. Their food appeared 
to be the moll fimple imaginable, confining chiefly 
of the roots and produce of their woods. They go 
for the molt part naked ; and when pinched by cold, 
they alleviate it by making fires, for which their forefts 
fupply them with abundance of fuel; and when the 
heat of the fun becomes opprelfive, they feek fhelter, 
and recline under the fhade of large trees. 


May 14th. Having met with no moleftation during 
the three preceding marches, we arrived this day at 
Nainpour , where we encamped in a tope of Palmyra * 
trees, clofe to the weft bank of the Godavery river, 
and oppofite to the town of Badrachill. At this place, 
the Rajah of Paloonjhah Colletts taxes upon all goods 
pafling through his country by this road ; and there 
were at this time about two hundred Hackcrys,+ and 
a prodigious number of bullocks, detained, until the 

duties 
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duties on the goods which they carried fliould he afi- 
felfed, and paid. This amounted to not lefs than 
twenty-five per cent. The merchandize was cotton, 
which the Mahrattas were exporting into the Circars ; 
in exchange for which commodity, they ufually import 
fait, and cocoa-nuts, into Chanda, Nagpour, and other 
parts of Bcrar. 

The hills which border the eaft bank of the Goda- 
very, from Magnapeit to this place, are of a moderate 
height; and the mountains appeared now to retire 
about fcven miles inland. The {pace between the two 
ranges is covered with a thick foreft. 

There is a Pagoda at Bad*achill, facred to Seta, 
the confort of Rama. The worlliip of the goddefs is 
in high repute at this place, and vaft numbers of pil¬ 
grims refort to it. The temple is fituated on a little 
hill about forty feet high, but is meanly conflrufted. 
I was informed that the Rajah of Palooufnah had re¬ 
cently prefented a frnall golden idol, or vioorut , to it. 
The town is fituated about 200 yards to the fouthward 
of the Pagoda , clofe under another little hill, and 
confifts of about one hundred huts, in the middle of 
which was a tiled habitation, faid to be the abode of 
the principal Brahmen ; and the whole is furrounded 
by a thick jungle. From*the great reputation of this 
place, I expefted to have found a more confiderable 
town, and was therefore much furprized at its mean 
appearance. 

Soon after our arrival, the man in charge of the 
poll came to our encampment, and propofed to pur- 
chafe the horfes and camels. To this he received a 
fevere rebuke, and was told that we were not mer¬ 
chants. Finding, after many fruitlefs attempts, that 
none of the cattle w ere to be fold, he then began to 
aflefs duties on them, which necefiitated my giving 
directions for his being turned out cf the cajnp. After 
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this, we had no further intercourfe with him ; but it 
was evident that he had difpatched feveral exprefl'es to 
Paloon/hah, with information concerning us, as Nar- 
rain Row, I afterwards found, had done from Man- 
gapeit. 

May 15th. At day-break we moved off, in high 
fpirits, at the profpeft of the fpeedy refpite which 
our arrival in the Company’s territory, in three days 
more; would give to our toils. I had obferved, fince 
our entrance ihto the Paloonjhah Rajah's territory, 
many Teak trees, but none from which timbers of 
large dimenfions' could be formed. Being told that 
we fhould not meet with any more after this day’s 
march, I was giving dire&ions to a lafear to cut half 
a dozen fticks, when a horfeman rode up to me, and 
faid, that I fhould do well to return, and encamp; for 
the Rajah having heard of my entering his country, 
had fent a Vakeel to know by what authority l had 
prefumed to do fo. 1 afked him his name and occu¬ 
pation. He replied, that his name was Mortizally, 
and that he commanded a body of Tellinghys in the 
Rajah of Paloon/hah's feryice, a party of whom 
would foon arrive with the Vakeel. I expreffed much 
averfion to countermarch any. part of the di(lance I 
had come that day, and propofed to proceed, and en¬ 
camp at the firft convenient fpot where water and 
forage could be procured, and to wait there for the 
arrival of the Vakeel. After fome altercation, this was 
agreed upon ; when wc proceeded about two miles 
further, and encamped at a fmall village, called Pocul- 
lapilly. 


In an hour after, the Vakeel arrived, attended by 
about fifty armed men. lie informed ntc that he was 
deputed by the Rajah of Paloon/hah to afeertain who 
I was, and to inquire by v hat authority I was palling 
through his territory. I {hewed him the Mahralia 
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pafs, which would precifely afford him that informa¬ 
tion. He defired I would give him the papers; and if 
1 had any pafs from the Nizam , that I would like- 
wife deliver it into his hands; in order that they might 
be forwarded for the infpeSion of the Rajah , whofe 
pleafure would foon be communicated regarding me 
and my people. I replied, I had no pafs from the 
Nizam , but that he might have copies of fuch of my 
papers as he had leen ; and added, that being within 
two days journey of the Britilh territory, and my 
bufinefs urgent, I hoped the Rajah would not detain 
me unneceffarily, but would allow me to proceed as 
foon as poffible. The Vakeel then retired with my 
Moonjhee to copy the papers, alluring me that I Ihould 
have an anfwer before night. 

Matters remained in this ftate until about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when I received information 
that a large body of men were polled at the pafs of 
Soondpilly Gundy , through which our road was to lead, 
with orders to relilt us in cafe we Ihould attempt to 
force our way to the Company’s frontier. The ac¬ 
counts of this force varied from one to three thoufand 
men. I had refolvcd to wait the refuit of the Rajah's 
infpeflion of the copy of my Mahratta Purwannah , 
before I Ihould determine upon any other plan of ac¬ 
tion ; and knowing that I had not done his country, 
or any of his people, the leaft injury, and that he 
could have no juft plea for molefting me, I was 
not without hope that he would let me proceed. In 
a few minutes after, the found of horfes’.feet induced 
me to look out of my tent, when a body of horfemen 
inftantly gallopped in between the tent ropes. My 
people were at this time repoling in the lhade, during 
the heat of the day, all but two fentries, who were on 
guard, and who immediately, on the alarm, came run¬ 
ning to my tent. I difpatched a man to call the Vakeel , 
while the Jepoys , who were very alert, got under 
arms ; and I loon joined them with the other two men, 
being prepared for the word that could happen. I 

now 
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now defired the horfemen to retire, and inquired the 
meaning of their intruding upon us in fo abrupt a 
manner. The man who commanded came forward, 
and faid that he had his Rajah's orders to take me to 
Paloonjhah. At this inftant the Vakeel arrived. I 
afked him the meaning of thefe meafures, after matters 
had been adjufted on the faith of his word, and I was 
waiting till the Rajah's pleafure fhould be made known 
to me. I requeued that, to prevent hoftilities com¬ 
mencing immediately, he would order the horfemen to 
fall*back. He advanced towards them for that pur* 
pofe, which gave me an opportunity of afcertaining 
their numberwhen I counted twenty-five, all well 
armed and mounted; but in their rear was a large body 
<?f infantry, many of whom were armed with European 
mufkets and bayonets ; and the whole might have 
amounted to three hundred men. 

Had this been all ihe force they could have brought 
againft me, I fhould have paid very little attention to 
the Rajah or his people; but if this body fhould an¬ 
noy us in the rear, and I had had to force may way 
through the pafs of SoondpiHy Gundy t it was not pro¬ 
bable that, with my fmall efcort, confifling only of 
thirty-two firelocks, I could have come oft without 
the lofs at leaft of my baggage. As the Paloon/hah 
diftri£l joined to the Company’s territory, itimprefled 
me flrongly with the idea, that when it fhould be af- 
certained that I was a fervant of the Britijh govern¬ 
ment, the Rajah would not venture to do me any ma¬ 
terial injury, unlefs my conduct fhould juftify it by 
firft commencing hoftilities. 

The horfemen being now retired, the Vakeel came 
back, and begged that I would be pacified; upon 
which I ordered the fepoys to fit down with their arms, 
and went with a fmall party to my tent. The Vakeel 
then explained to me the caufe of the fudden appear¬ 
ance of the troops. It had been occafioncd, he laid, 
by a report which had reached Paloonjhah , of mjr 

having, 
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having, in defiance of the Rajah's orders, intended to 
force my way to the Company’s frontier: that he, 
being much incenfed at the difrefped /hewn to his 
authority, had Cent this detachment to bring my par tv 
to Paloonjhah ; and in the event of our refilling, had 
given orders to plunder and harrafs us ; which would 
delay our progrefs, until a man fhould arrive at the 
pod of Soondpilly Gundy, with inftru&ions to fell the 
trees in the road, and Itockade the pafs. 


The man in command of the troops having dif- 
mounted, came with Mortizally into my tent; when 
we commenced a converfation upon the meafurcs 
which were to be purfued. They at firft infilled upon 
my inftantly complying with the orders they had re¬ 
ceived to carry me to Paloonjhah. This I pofitively 
refufed, alledging, that we had come a long march that 
day, and were not in a condition to undertake a fecond. 
I told them, that I had no objection to go to Paloon¬ 
jhah the next day ; but that, if the Rajah thought I 
would fubmit to be treated in the fmallcft degree be¬ 
neath that dignity and refpea which he might think due 
to his own perfon, be would find himfclf miftaken; for 
I would fooner burn the whole of my baggage, to pre¬ 
vent its falling into his pofielfion; and would contend 
with him to the utmoft of my ability in forcing a paf- 
fage to the Company's frontier. I added, that the 
Rajah's country being contiguous to our own, he mult 
be well aware of our military reputation. To thefe 
obfervations they feemed in fome degree to afient; but 
replied, that Inch meafures had been taken to prevent 
our efcape, that it would be impofliblc for us to 
eflea it; and that I fhould do well to go to Paloon¬ 
jhah, where, they did not doubt, the Rajah would 
iliew me every attention. Finding, however, that I 
was determined not to move any more that day, they 
agreed that w e fhould commence our march to Paloon¬ 
jhah early the enfuing morning. 


The 
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The Rajah's people now retired to the village, 
where they took up their abode for the night. As 
foon as they were gone, I ordered the camp to be 
ltruck, the cattle to be picketted, and the baggage to 
be piled up around them; and then diflributed my 
people in four parties, fo as to form nearly a fquare. 

I had chofen on our arrival a commanding fituation ; 
and we had a well of fine water within twenty-five 
yards, which would have been completely under our 
fire. Thus fituated, and having with us grain for five 
days, the Rajah's people would not have found it an 
eafy matter to make any ferious impreflion on the 
party. But our greateft want was ammunition, having 
not more than fifty rounds each man, which, had 
hostilities commenced, would, in all probability, have 
Been expended in the firft conteft. My followers 
were impreffed with a confiderable degree of alarm at 
our fituation, and the women fet up a molt difinal la¬ 
mentation. To put a (top to the panic was abfolutely 
ncc£ffary; but it was not till every conciliatory mea- 
fure had been exhaufted, and threats ufed, that I could 
oblige them to keep their fears to themfelvcs, and 
weep in filence. Th z ftpoys, however, feemed to take 
the matter very coolly, which enabled me, after giv¬ 
ing them directions to wake me on the firft alarm, to 
lay down to reft with fome confidence. Their alert- 
nefs, I found, did not a little difturb the Rajah's 
people who were encamped in the village; but the 
whole night palled without any ferious occurrence. 

May 16th. Early this morning I fent notice to the 
Rajah's people that we were ready to attend them to 
Paloon/hah ; and foon after we all moved off in fepa- 
rate parties. The road for the firft fix miles was 
through a thick foreft; and fo narrow, that our cattle 
travelled with much difficulty : we then felt into a 
high road, and moved on pretty brifkly. During the 
march, Mortizally frequently cameup to me, and 
feemed to be greatly taken with my horfc; an account 
of which, I afterwards found, had been communicated 

to 
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to the Rajah. When arrived within fix miles of Pa- 
toonjkah , a range of hills feemed to clofe upon us, 
and wje came to the top of a very confiderable accli¬ 
vity. I now found that we had been deceived in the 
diftance; for inftead of five cofs , as they had told us, 
it proved to be fixteen miles. The fun began to be 
intenfely hot, and the thirft of my people became al- 
moft infupportable. At the top of the pafs were 
feveral batteries for the defence of this approach to 
Paloonjhah ; and we perceived a circular cavity, which 
fortunately proved to be a Bow lie , that had been funk, 
in this elevated region, for fupplying the poll with 
water. Many of the party, with a view to flake their 
thirft, defeended into it. The defeent was by a fet of 
circular fteps, of which they counted one hundred: 
thefe being rudely formed, and about two feet each 
in depth, rendered the approach to the water fo diffi¬ 
cult and laborious, that feveral of the men were in¬ 
duced to return before they had gone half way ; and 
thofe who had reached the bottom, found themfdlves 
but little benefited by it, after the fatigue of re-afeend- 
ing. I computed the depth of the well to be at leaft 
180 feet. 

From this place we began to defeend by a road, in 
fome parts eafy, and fteep in others; though in the 
aggregate the defeent was very confiderable. Our 
inarch having hitherto been in a thick foreft, theprof- 
pefcl of the town and fort of Paloonjhah , fituated in a 
rich and luxuriant valley, now became very pleafing. 
We pafled a barrier which defends the approach to the 
town, and conhfts of a ftrong rampart, faced* with 
mafonry, which is connefted with the hills on the eaft 
fide of it. A narrow and rocky defile, winding round 
the weft fide of the rampart, is the only entrance to 
the valley. 

W e advanced to a very fine mango grove, and 
halted under the ihade of the trees until the Rajah 
ihould be made acquainted with our arrival > and 

a place 
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a place pointed out for us to encamp on. This 
gave me an opportunity of obferving the weft fide of 
the town and fort, which were now only half a mile 
diftant. A man foon arrived, and (hewed us a fpot 
to encamp on, which was about a mile further to the 
fouth-eaftward, in a mango grove, and near the bank 
of a rivulet in which a little ftream was flowing. This 
cool and pleafant fituation, with the romantic appear¬ 
ance of the hills, which rofe immediately behind us, 
diffipated, in a great meafure, the difagreeable reflec¬ 
tions which had been caufed by our compullory vifit 
to this place. 


We had no fooner encamped, than the Rajah Cent 
Mortizally to congratulate me on my arrival, and 
lo exprefs his folictfude for the inconvenience I inuft 
have fuffered from the heat; likewife to inform me, 
that when I fliould have rcfreihcd myfelf,' and taken 
fome repofe, he would fend people to inquire into the 
rcafon of my coming into his country, and afeertain 
who I actually was. No further occurrence worthy 
of remark happened during the reft of the day; ex¬ 
cepting the polling of a body of about 500 men be¬ 
tween us and the fort; I was therefore at Icifure to di- 
reft my attention to the feene around me. 

The valley in which Paloonjhah is Gtuated, is about 
four miles wide, and, notwithftanding the failure of 
the periodical rains, had every appearance of ver¬ 
dure and fertility. The fort is a fquare of about 300 
yards, and has a large round tower at each angle. 
The entrance to it is on the eaft fide. The rampart is 
faced with mafonry, and is furrounded by a deep dry 
ditch. It is well covered with a glacis, and may be 
conftdered as a place of fome ftrength. With my 
telefcope I could perceive fome large iron guns in 
the embrafurcs; which, the Rajah's people faid, were 
twelve-pounders that he had brought from Mafult- 
Vol. VII. L pal am. 
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faiam. The Rajah's dwelling is a finall Hindoojlantty 
houfe, the top of which I could fee above the walls. 
The town was by far the largeft I had feen fince leav¬ 
ing Ckunarghur , and appeared to be very populous. 
It is at leaft two miles in circumference, but confifts, 
for the mod part, of poor Ttllinghy huts. The valley 
is furrounded on all fides by lofty ranges of hills, the 
pafifes through which are the only acceffes to Paloon- 
jjli ah. 

Some of my people, who had been admitted into 
the arfena), reported that they had feen a manufa&ure 
for matchlock guns, jinjalls ,* fpears, fabres, and 
every fpecies of weapon commonly ufed by the na¬ 
tives. The Rajah had likewife a train of fix brafs 
field-pieces, which, with their limbers and tumbrils 
cqmplefe» appeared to be well taken care of. 

In the evening the Vakeel , accompanied by three 
or four well-drelfed men, came to my tent. He de¬ 
tailed a number of incidents relative to the defperate 
fituation of the Fringhys in the Circars y and repre- 
fented the removal of the troops about that time from 
Ellore to Mafulipatam , for a more healthy fituation, 
as a defeat and flight, previous to embarkation; and 
the return of the two' battalions from Hydrabady as a 
certain omen of definition to the Britifh interefts in 
that part of India: and he concluded by informing 
me, that it was the Rajah's intention to fend the whole 
of my party to Hydrabad. Finding thefe fchemes to 
ihtimidate me had not the defired effct, rfnd that, as I 
was acquainted with the Nizam's capital, and the cha- 
raffcrs of his principal officers, 1 had no objetlion to 
march towards it the cnfuing morning, their aftottifh* 
ment was fo great, that they immediately departed to 
make a report thereof to the Rajah. 

Towards night, we repeated the precaution we had 
taken for our defence, on the preceding evening, at 
Pocullapilly. This created a great alarm, and they 

immediately 

• A wall-piece, carrying a ball of near a pound weight. 
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immediately reinforced the parties that had been fla- 
tioned to guard the avenues to the fort. The whole 
(d the troops which were now applied to this purpofe, 
could not be Id's than 1500 men; which fhewed that, 
notwithlianding their great fuperiority in numbers, the 
Rajah was under no fmali apprehenfion at our fituation 
io near his fortrefs. The whole night, however, pafled 
without any alarm. 


May 17th. This morning the Vakrel came to me 
with a requefl, that I would fend my Toorky horfe, 
and three {beep which I had brought with me from 
Ciiunarghur , for the Rajah's infpe£tion. This I readily 
complied with ; and at the fame time demanded an in¬ 
terview with the Rajah , and permifTion to depart; al¬ 
ledging, that my bufinefs was very urgent, and would 
admit of no further delay. In about an hour the horfe 
was returned, with a very polite meffage from the Ra¬ 
jah, cxprelfing how much he had been gratified by the 
fight of fo beautiful an animal, and requefting to know 
if any thing would induce me to part with him: but 
as the evening had been appointed for the interview, I 
deferred returning an anfwer until that period fhould 
arrive. In the mean time the Rajah had detained my 
fheep, which, having tails, were confidered here as 
great curiofities; and had fent nic three others in re¬ 
turn, the produce of his country, on whom nature 
had not bellowed that curious appendage. The man 
who had taken charge of them, having intimated, that 
we were badly off for forage, about fifty bundles of 
grafs were immediately fent to us. 


Towards evening the numerous concourfe of people 
who afiembied round the fort, with all the cavalry" 
that could be muflercd, and two elephants caparifoned 
with fcarlet, and carrying howders, announced to me 
the preparation for an interview with the Rajah. My 

.La tent 
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tent having been appointed for the place of meeting, I 
was apprehenfive that fo large a body of people would 
incommode us exceedingly; but was foon relieved 
from this apprehenfion by a meffage from the Rajah , 
dchring that the interview might take place in a gar¬ 
den, at a fmall dilt.ance from our encampment, called 
Khaitjsbaug. This was a very pleafing circumllance; 
and foon after the whole cavalcade paffed my tent, 
the horfemen vianccuvcring and difplaying their agility. 
The noife of drums, horns, and trumpets, was im- 
menfe. The Rajah was mounted on a very fine ele¬ 
phant, preceded by a fmall one, which they told me 
carried the water of the Ganges before him. The 
multitude had no fooncr paffed, than I followed with 
about fifty attendants; and upon my arrival at the 
garden, I found the Rajah and his people had jufl de¬ 
mounted. The crowd having opened to admit me, I 
found him feated in a Chinefe chair, with a number of 
good-looking and well-dreffed men around him. He 
rofe up to lalute me, which I returned, and feated 
myfelf likewifc. He appeared to be a handfome young 
man, about twenty years of age, and was very ele¬ 
gantly drefled. He began by putting many pertinent 
queflions to me concerning Hydrabad , the Nizam , 
his minifler, and the principal officers of his empire, 
with a view to find out if what I had afferted the pre- 
• ceding evening was true. My anfwers convinced him 
that I was much better acquainted with the Nizam's 
court, and with the chara£ltrs of his principal officers, 
than he was; and particularly with the hiitory of 
Dhounsah, the officer who formerly pofTcffcd the 
N tzarn's Pingunr.a/is of Necrmul and Edilabad ; and 
who had alu;oft ruined the Rajah's father, and family, 
by pillaging his country, and fubverting his intcrclts 
at Hydrabad. As 
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As I fufpefted that the beauty of my-horfe had been 
the principal caufe of our being brought to Paloon/hah 9 
I now took the opportunity of prefenting him to the 
Rajah. His fatisfafition at this event was warmly ex. 
preffed; and he immediately defired I would make my- 
felf perfectly eafy, for I fhould be at liberty to depart 
on the enfuing day. This was all I wanted; and the 
interview ending foon after, a large quantity of cocoa* 
nuts, and mangos, wcrefentme; and I retired, heartily 
pleafed with the profpe£t of marching on the follow¬ 
ing morning. But my troubles did not end here; for 
fome of the Company’s Zcmccndars , who had been in 
confinement at Madras , had, about this time, made 
their efcape, and arrived at Paloonjhah. They had fo 
much influence in prepofl'efling the Rajah againft me, 
that the whole of the enfuing day was fpent in pro¬ 
curing a fupply of grain, and guides to dire6l us acrofs 
the country into the high road that leads to the Com¬ 
pany’s frontier. 


Our departure was confequendy delayed until the 
morning of the 19th, when Mortizally, and the 
Vakeel , whofe good offices I had, in fome meafure, 
been neceffitatcd to purchafe, advifed me to lore no 
time in quitting the Rajah's territory; for the people 
who had lately efcaped from Madras , might fo far 
prejudice him againlt us, as to induce him to throw 
further obftacles in our way. I could not, however, 
get away frpm Paloovjhah before eight o'clock; for, 
at my departure, every houfehold fervant belonging 
to the Rajah catnc out, in expectation of fome gra¬ 
tuity. Having at length got rid of their importunities, 
we let out, accompanied by Mortizally and the 
Vakeel , who, when we had proceeded about a mile, 
delivered over a guide to direft us; and after prefent¬ 
ing me a paflport to Ihcw to the Rajah's people at 
the poll of DcwTuapett* they took their leave. 


Our 
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Our Mahratta guides, who had accompanied us 
from Ewunpilly , were, during our flay at PaloonJliak t 
quite ftupified with fear left they ihould be appre¬ 
hended. We had, however, difguifed them in fuch a 
manner, that they remained undifcovered; and their 
fpirits began now to revive. Although our prefent 
track was unknown to them, they were of great ufe to 
us in managing the Tellinghys whom we procured as 
guides from the Rajah's people. Having now pro¬ 
ceeded about three miles, in a narrow defile between 
two ranges of hills, the road interfered by ravines, 
and in iome parts ftrongly ftockaded, the hill-fort of 
Sunkurgherry on a fudden opened to our view. The 
diftance was too great to enable me to judge of the 
nature of its works; but it had, on the whole, a pretty 
and romantic appearance. Leaving this place about 
three miles to the northward of our track, the coun¬ 
try continued exceedingly wild, and our road was 
merely a flight foot-path through thick jungles. The 
few villages that occurred were very poor, and fituated 
moftly in little fpots of ground that had been cleared 
for cultivation. By noon we had travelled about 
eleven miles, when we came to a littje fpring, where 
finding alfo fome ftiady trees, I halted, to enable the 
people, and cattle, to drink and refreih. In about an 
hour I moved on, refolved to proceed as far as pof- 
fible, in hopes of reaching the Coftipany’s frontier on 
the enfuing day. Our road again continued between 
two ranges of hills, which gradually converged, until 
we came to the entrance of the ftrongeft pafs I ever 
beheld, called Mooty Gaulty , which is likewise for¬ 
tified. I£ confifts of a narrow paflage, not more than 
twenty feet in width, and half a mile long, and the 
rock rifing perpendicularly on each fide. Beyond this 
the paflage diminifhes to about ten feet; and a little 
ftream of water, that iflues from a rock on theeaft fide, 
flows through it. After proceeding about a hundred 
yards through the narrowclt part of the defile, we came 

to 
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to a vefy. deep afcent, which led to the top of the 
pafs. Here I halted to colle& ray party, and then 
moved on about two miles further, to a little rivulet 
near the village of Jogaram , where we encamped at 
5 P. M. having marched a distance of twenty-five 
miles. 

The pafs we had come through forms one of the 
ftrongefl natural defences to Paloonfkah , and might 
be defended by a few refolute men, againft any 
numbers. That of Soondpilly Gundy , which we fiiould 
have come through, had we continued our journey 
along the high road, is fituated about four cofs to the 
eadward of Mooty Gautty , in the fame range of hills. 

The little village near which we encamped, con¬ 
fided only of five poor huts; and the inhabitants, who 
were as uncouth as any of the human fpecies I ever 
met with, came out, to the number of about eleven, 
including women and children, to gaze at us. They 
were of the Dair cad, and fpoke the Tellinghy lan¬ 
guage; but, by living in this wild and retired part of 
the country, were totally ignorant of every thing be¬ 
yond the concerns of their own little hamlet. 

May 20th. At day-break we moved forward; and 
as the pod of Dommape.Lt was only feven miles didant, 
it behoved me to pafs it with caution. I colle&ed 
therefore my party into a compact body, and we foon 
came in fight of it. I found it confided of a fmall 
mud fort; from which about fifty armed men iffued, 
as wc approached, and attempted to dop us. I 
(hewed them the Rajah's pafs, to which, however, they 
paid no regard; but being now within five cofs of the 
Company’s frontier, I was determined not to be 
plagued by them ; and drawing up the fepoys oppofite 
to the party, I told the man in command that I 
would not be detained. As the high road ran clofe 
by this place, the Rajah's guides were of no further 

3 ufe 
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ufe to us; and as thofe we had brought from Eviun- 
pilly undertook to lead us, I ordered the followers to 
move on with their baggage, and foon after followed 
tnyfelf with the fcpoys. Some parties Hole into the 
jungle upon our flanks; but finding that we kept a 
conftant watch over them, they did not attempt to 
fire upon us; and the jungle foon became fo thick, 
that they were no longer able to make their way 
through it, and we loft fight of them. 

I had now only one place more to pafs belonging 
to .the Paloonjhah Rajah; a fmall poll, called, after 
him, AJkrufroxo Pett, where we arrived about 2 P. M. 
On our approach, the people all ran into the fort; 
but as they did not offer to moleft us, we foon pafled 
it; and arrived, about four o’clock, at the little 
village of Dubagooram , fituated on the Pol'aram Ra¬ 
jah's frontier, and fubjeft to the Britifh government. 

May 21ft. We had marched twenty-feven miles 
from our laft encampment; and the heat, for the laft 
two days, had harraffed us a great deal; but being 
now arrived within the Company’s territory, our 
troubles were nearly at an end. Our grain was ex- 
haufted; and the village being too fmall to afford us 
any, I moved about fix miles to the village of Tar- 
pilly, in the Talook of Reddy , where our very urgent 
wants were fupplied. The inhabitants were a good 
deal furprifed at our appearance, not conceiving by 
what road we could have come into that part of the 
country; but knowing that, although we were not 
attached to the Madras prefidency, we were fubjefts 
to the fame government, they fhewed us every 
attention. In two more eafy marches we reached 
Yertnagoodum, a place in Colonel Pe arse’s route 
from Madras to Calcutta , where my geographical 
labours terminated; and it being a road com¬ 
monly frequented by the Britifh troops, I found 
here, on my arrival, every rcfrefbment provided. 
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May 24th. I proceeded to Rajamundry , and hav¬ 
ing recroffed the Godavery , encamped under the north 
fide of the fort* Here I had the firft grateful fight of 
an European countenance, which was productive of 
the moft pleafing fenfations; for I had now been 
four months in the fociety of the natives, through 
paths the moft rugged, and in fituations that required 
their utmoft perfeverance to furmount. Their pa¬ 
tience was frequently called forth, to enable them to 
fubfift on the fcanty provifion which they were ne- 
ceflitated to carry on their own ffioulders in a moun¬ 
tainous wildernefs ; and their greateft fortitude was 
fummoned to contend with favage hordes; to whofe 
mercy, had it been our fate to fubmit, but little chance 
could have been expeCtcd of efcaping with our lives. 
The due fouthing in this journey was little more 
than eight degrees; but the circuitous windings we 
were obliged to take, to penetrate through the coun¬ 
try, had increafed the whole diftance to 1125 Britifh 
miles. The hard fervice which the cattle had en¬ 
dured, had reduced them fo low, that a fourth part 
were now too much exhausted to recover, and pe- 
rifhed. Two-of my Hirkarrahs had been cut off by th<j 
Goands; which, with four followers attached to the' 
fcpoySy was the whole lofs our party had fuftained; 
and, confidering the difficult nature of the fervice, it 
was as little as could be expedited. Indeed, the utter 
impoflibility of any individual efcaping, who might 
leave the party, had neceffitated the utmoft precau¬ 
tion, and indefatigable exertions of the whole, for our 
mutual prefervation; and in many fituations of dif¬ 
ficulty, I was infinitely obliged to them for that 
zealous fupport, and attachment, which were pro¬ 
ductive of fo fortunate and fuccefsful a termination to 
our toils. 
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An Account of a new Sjtea&f o/’Delphinus, 

An Inhabitant of the Ganges. 

By Doctor Roxburgh. 

L INNvEUS, in his arrangement oF the animal 
kingdoiA, feparates the Narvol, Whales , Cachu- 
lets , and Dolphins , comprifing the tribe of cetaceous 
animals, from the fifties, and places them in the clafi. 
Mammalia , becaufe they fuckle their young. This 
mode has been by fome deemed unnatural; but as it 
renders the arrangement methodical, eafy, and con- 
fpicuous, it is now generally followed.* The animals 
of the cetaceous order of the clafs Mammalia , to which 
belongs the fpecies now to be defcribed, are charac¬ 
terized by the following circumftances. They in¬ 
habit the ocean, or large rivers. They have ho feet. 
They breathe through a fiftulous opening on. the 
upper part of the head. They have two pedoral fins, 
and an, horizontally flatted tail. They copulate and 
fiickle their young like quadrupeds, which they re- 
femble a \fo in the ftru&ure and ufe of their internal 
parts. 

The four genera compofing this order, are diftin- 

f ;uiftied chiefly by the teeth. That to which this new 
pccics belongs, is denominated Delphihus; theeflential 
chara&er of the fpecics thereof is, they are furnifheid 
with bony teeth in each jaw; whereas the other three 
gcilgra have efcbcr no teeth, or have them in one jaw' 
only. Gmelin's laft edition of the Syjlema Naturee of 
I.ixSiCrs, mentions only four diftintl ipecics, viz. Pho- 

cacna , 

* Ftsvsisr, in his British Zoology, makes a different arrange¬ 
ment; by which be places' the Cite amongst tlie fishes, distributing 
the whole into three grand divisions. 1st, Cetaceous-fish. 2d. 
tWihpwxM-fiih. And 3d, Bony-fish. But in the subdivision 
.»>»' tin* last grand class, he follows Lin.n.u . 
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cecna, (a ;) Delphis , (b ;) Orca , (c;) and Leucai t (d;) 
to which I now add a fifth, viz. 

DELPINUS GANGETICUS, 

The body of which is nearly of a lanceolate ihape, 
and almoft round; the jaws, long and flendcr, with 
fixty teeth in each. No dorfal fin.. 

Soosoo is the name it is known by amongft the 
Bengalefe about Calcutta. 

They are found in great numbers in the Ganges, 
even fo far up as it is navigable, but feem to delight 
moft in the flow-moving labyrinth of rivers, and 
creeks, which interfeft the delta of that river to the 
South, S. E. and Eaft, of Calcutta. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Body (including the head) is of an ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate lhape; by which term I mean rather, 
long and (lender, thickefl about the fore patt, 
from thence tapering to the tail; from the anus 
forward, nearly round.* The (kin is foft, 
fmootb, and of a (hining pearl grey, or lead- 
colour, when dry; with here and there lighter 
coloured fpots, or clouds, particularly when 
old; but when the animal is alive, and as 
we then fee it wet when it rifes to breathe, it 
appears much darker. The length of the in¬ 
dividual (a young little more than half 
grown male) from which this defcription is 
taken, fix and a half feet; and at the thickeft 
part, which is nearly about, or rather behind, 
the peftoral fins, three in circumference: the 
weight one hundred and twenty pounds. 

M a Head 

(a) The Porpoirfb. fb) The Dolphin. (c) The Grampus. 
(d) The Beluga, or White Fish of the 'Russians. 

* But behind that aperture, the vertical diameter exceeds the 
horizontal considerably. 
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Head obtufc, fomcwhat carinated on the upper and 
anterior part, fuddenly tapering to a long, (len¬ 
der, but ftrong beak, or mouth; (not unlike 
that of fome birds.) The jaws are ftrong, though 
(lender; nearly equal, and almoft ftraight. Ta-. 
ken fingly, they are fub-cylindrical, and without 
lips, or any other fubftance to hide the teeth. 
Their length is nearly about a fixth part of the 
length of the whole animal, beak and tail included. 

Teeth, in both jaws one hundred and twenty; of 
which there are thirty in each fide of each jaw; 
thofe before are longer, (harper, more approxi¬ 
mated, and fomcwhat incurved; they become 
gradually fmaller, (horter, and more remote, as 
they approach the throat; and are fitted to lock 
into thofe of the oppofite jaw when the mouth 
is (hut. 

Tongue large, oval, firmly attached in its whole 
length to the integuments which connect the 
pofterior furcated-part of the lower jaw. 

Eves exceedingly minute, being only about a line in 
diameter, of a bright, (hining, blackifh colour; 
fituate nearly two inches above the pofterior an¬ 
gles of the mouth; and funk pretty deep in their 
(mall round orbits. 

Fistula, or fpout-hole, is fituate on the upper part 
or crown of the head; it is linear, and fomewhat 
bent like the letter f. 

Ears external, two (mail, femilunar apertures, con¬ 
siderably behind, and a little above the eyes. 

Fins pe&oral, of an oblique fan-(hape, about nine 
inches long, and feven broad at the pofterio* 
margin, which is fcolloped: beneath their (kin 
may be felt the bones, extending to the angles of 

2 the 
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the fcolloped margin. Inftead of a dorfal-fin, 
there is only a projecting angle about half way 
between the fiftula and tail. 

Tail horizontal, (as in the reft of the order CeteJ 
crefcent-fhaped; expands, at the extreme points, 
fourteen inches. Depth of the concave fide of 
the crefeent about two inches: befides, there is a 
fiflure in the center, which penetrates about an 
inch and a half farther into the tail. 

Genital Organs of the Male. The aperture is about 
twelve inches behind the infertion of the peCtoral 
fins, and about ten before the anus. The mem¬ 
ber itfelf, in its flaccid ftate, is about ten inches 
long, and then entirely hid in the belly. It is 
compofed of two portions, having their limits 
marked by two large projecting lobes, affixed to 
the under fide: thefe are of a firm liver-like 
texture and colour. The pofterior portion is 
perfectly cylindric, and about as thick as a man’s 
finger; the anterior part is much fmaller, and 
tapers to a fine point; they are nearly of equal 
lengths; that is, about five inches each. 

The female has not yet been examined. 

When in purfuit of the fifh on which it feeds, it 
moves with great velocity, and uncommon activity; 
but at all other times, fo far as I have been able to 
obferve, or learn, the motions of this animal are flow 
and heavy, often rifing to the furface of the water to 
breathe. • 

Between the fkin and the flefh is a coat of pale 
yellowifh-coloured fat, more or lefs thick, according 
to the ftate of the animal. This the Hindoos fet a 
high value on, as an external medicine, of great effi¬ 
cacy for removing pains of various kinds. The flefh 

is 
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is like the lean of beef in colour, nor has it any dif- 
agreeable fmell; yet, fo far as 1 can learn, the natives 
never eat it. 


In the flomach were found only fome grains' of 
paddy, (nee in the hulk,) a few minute fragments of 
Shells, and many Jiving aflive Afcarides* Notwith- 
itandmg the contents of the ftomach of this individual 
there is no doubt of the animal being pifeivorous. * 

(Asc c aris MpKni ‘hPV may be called) are about two 
obtuse dflrfE aZll **** d hornItl 011 
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Tranjlation of one of the Infcriptions on the Pillar 

AT 

Dehlee, called the Lat o/¥e .eroz Shah, 

BY IIENRY COLEBROOKE, Efq. 

WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY MR. HARINCTUN. 

I ll AVE the pleafure of prefenting to the Society a 
Book of Drawings and Infcriptions prepared 
under the infpecliou of their late member. Captain 
J.ames IIoark, and intended by him (I have reafon 
to believe) for the ufe of the Society. 

Two of the drawings reprefent elevations, taken on 
the fpot, of the ftone building near Dehtee, called 
the Sfukargah , or hunting place, of Feeroz Shah; 
with thc'pillar in the center, and bove the fummit of 
it, commonly known by the deftgnation of Feeroz 
Sh ah’s Lut and deferibed, with an outline of the 
building and pillar, in the 21ft paper of the 1 ft Vol. 
of the Society’® Tranfa6tions. The copy of the in- 
Jcriptions on this pillar, which was received by our 
revered Prelident and Founder from Colonel Polier, 
enabled him to exhibit a tranflation of one of them, 
as accurate as the imperfetl ftate of the tranfeript 
would admit; but on comparing it with a more 
perfefcT copy made by Captain Hoare, it was found 
in feveral parts defe£tive and inaccurate; and the date, 
initead of being 123 of the a;ra of Vicramadicya t or 
A. D. 67, as appeared from the former copy, was 
clearly afeertained, from the prefent, to be 1220 of 
the above ara, or A. D- 1164. An accurate tranf¬ 
lation of this infeription has therefore been furnifhed 
by Mr. Henry Coi.ebrooke, (who has diftin- 
guilhed himfclf as a Sanfcrit fcholar by his verfion 
of the Hindoo Law Digcft, compiled under the fu- 

pcrintendence 
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perintendence of Sir William Jones,) and is now 
fu) mitted to the Society, with the original Sanfcrit 
in Roman letters. 

Or the five other infcriptions contained in the 
accompanying book, and taken from the fame pillar, 
but in a different character, no tranflation has been 
yet procurable. The depofit of them among the So¬ 
ciety’s papers, and, if they think proper, the publi¬ 
cation of an engraving of them in their TranfaCtions, 
may lead to a future explication of them; which muft 
be alfo facilitated by Captain Hoare’s collection of 
the characters. 

The fame characters appear in the infcription on 
the pillar at Allahabad , a fpecimen of which, with a 
modern Arabick and Perfian infcription in the reign 
of Jehangeer, and a drawing of the pillar, are alfo 
contained in the accompanying Book. I have not 
been able to procure any information refpeCting this 
pillar, and underftand from Moon/hee Mohummud 
Morad, who accompanied Captain Hoare, that his 
inquiries at Allahabad were equally unfuccefsful. 

The Feeroz Shah, whofe name is now attached to 
the Dehlec pillar, (though it muft have been ereCted 
as fome Hindoo monument at a much earlier period,) 
appears, from Ferishtuh’s Hiftory, to have reigned at 
Dehlu between the years 1351 and 1388; in the laft 
of which he died at the age of ninety; and Ferishtuh, 
in the words of his tranflatijr, Lieutenant Colonel 
Dow, gives him the following*character: 

“ Though no great warrior in the field, he was, 
“ by his excellent qualities, well calculated for a reign 

of peace. His feverity to the inhabitants of 

Cumaoon , for the affaflination of the Governor of 
M Samana , is a great blot in his reputation. But to this 
“ he, perhaps, was prompted by a religious zeal and 
• 4 euthuliafm; foi the pet Tons murdered, were Seids, or 
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•* defendants of the prophet. He reigned thirty- 
“ eight years and nine months, and left many memo- 
“ -rials of his magnificence in the land. He built 
** fifty great fluices, forty mofques, thirty fchools, 
** twenty caravan faries, an hundred palaces, five 
‘ £ hofpitals, an hundred tombs, ten baths, ten fpires, 
** one hundred and fifty wells, one hundred bridges 
and the pleafure gardens he made were without 
number.”* 

The author of the Haft Akleem , Mohummud 
Ameen Razee, who wrote his hiftory of the world 
(or, as the title of his book imports, of the Seven 
Climes , into which the Mahommedans divide the upi- 
verfe) in the reign of Akbur € corroborates the 
above character of Feeroz Shah, and adds the fol¬ 
lowing paffage, tranflated verbatim from his hiftory. 
“ Among the places built by this King (FeerSz 
“ Shah) is a hunting place, which the populace call 
“ the Lat of Feeroz Shah. It is a houfe of three 
“ ftories, in the centre of which has been ercCted a 
“ pillar of red ftonc, of one piece, and tapering up- 
** wards. The vifiole part of the fliaft is, by mea- 
“ furement, twenty-feven Zirras ; and it is faid, that 
“ one-third only is vifiblc ; the remaining two-thirds 
“ being buried in the earth. In this cafe, the total 
“ length mult be. eighty-one Zirras ; and it is five 
“ Zirras in circumference. Round it have - been en- 
“ graved literal characters, which the. moll intclli. 
** gent of all religions have been unable to explain. 
“ Report fays, this pillar is a monument of renown 
** to the Rajufjs , (or Hindoo Princes,) and that 
“ Feeroz Shah fet it up within his hunting place. 
“ But on this head there are various traditions, 
4t which it would be tedious to relate.” 

The exaCt length of the Zirra, referred to in the 
above defeription, is uncertain. But there can be 
no doubt that the height of the pillar, now vifible 
Vol. VII. N above 


* Dow’s History of Hindustan, Voi, I. page 33G. 
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above the building, is thirty-feven feet; and that 
its circumference, where it joins the terrace, is ten 
feet four inches. Thefe dimenfions I have from 
Moonjhee Mohummud Morad, who himfelf mea- 
fured the pillar for Captain Hoare in July, 1797; 
and who adds, that, as far as it could be leen, (which, 
from the ruinous date of the building, it cannot be, 
at prefent, below the upper terrace,) it is certainly, 
as deferibed in the Huft Akleem , a Angle done, of 
reddlfh colour, as reprefented in the drawing. One 
of Captain Hoare’s drawings further reprefents the 
plans of the three dories of the Shikar-gah; and his 
Moonjhee informs me, the current opinion is, that 
they were ufed partly for a menagery, and partly for 
an aviary, which the plans appear to confirm. 

Perhaps the fame mifguided religious zeal which 
prompted his feverity towards the inhabitants of Cu- 
maoon , may have impelled him to ere£t a manfion 
for birds and beads, round a venerable reli6t of 
Hindoo antiquity ; the age of which cannot, I con¬ 
ceive, be determined by the date of the inscription 
now communicated to the Society, as the character 
of it is modern, and altogether different from the 
older inscriptions not yet explained. 

J. H. HARINGTON 
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SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, IN ROMAN 
CHARACTERS. 

samvat 1220 vaiiac’ha sudi 15 Sacambhari bhupati 
srimad vella devatmaja Srimad visala dcvasya. 

avind’hyad ahimadrer vifachita vijayas tirt’ha 
yktra prasang4d udgriveshu praharta nripatishu 
vinamat cand’hareshu prasannah 
aryavertam yat’hart’ham punar api critavan 
mlechch’ha vichch’hedanabhir devah Sacambha- 
rindro jagati vijayate visalah cshon'ipaiah. 

brute samprati bahujata tilacah Sacambhari bhu- 
patih srimad vigraha raja esha vijayi santanajan 
atmanah. 

asmabhih caradam vyad’hayi himavad vind’hy- 
4ntaralam bhuvah Sesha swicaran'aya mastu bha- 
vatam udyoga Sunyam manah. 

ambho nama ripu priya nayanayoh pratyart’hi 
dantantare pratyacshanS trin'&ni vaibhava milat 
cashtam yasas tavacam 

margo loca virudd’ha eva vijanah Sunyam mano 
vidwisham Srimad vigraha rajadeva bhavatah 
prapte prayan'6tsavc 

lfla mandira sodareshu swanteshu vamabhruvam 
Satrun'an nanu vigraha cshitipate nyayyas cha 
vasas tava Sanca va purushottamasya bhavato 
nasty eva varan nid’her nirmat’hyapahrita Sriyah 
cimu bhavan erode na nidrayitah. 

samvat Sri vicramaditya 1220 vaisac’ha sudi 15 

gurau lic’hitam idam. 

pratyaesham guadanwaya cayast'ha mahava putra 
Sripatina atra samaye maha—mantii rajaputra 
Srimai laeshan' a palah. 

N 2 
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VERBAL TRANSLATION. 

In the year 1220, on the 15th day of the bright 
half of the month Vaisac’h, [this monument] of the 
fortunate Vis a i.a Di'va,' fon of the fortunate Vs'lla 
De'va, (i) King of S'acambhart , 

As far as Vind'hya , {2) as far as Himddri , (2) hav¬ 
ing achieved conqueft in the courte of travelling to 
holy places; refentful to haughty Kings, and iifaul- 
gent to thofe whofe necks are humbled; making 
A'ryavcrta (2) once more what its name fignifies, by 
cauling the barbarians to be exterminated ; Vis ala 
De'ya, fupreme ruler of S'acambhart , (3,) and fove- 
reign of the earth, is viftorious in the world. 

This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha R'aja,. 
(4,) King of S'acambhart, molt eminent of the tribe 
which fprang from the arms (5) [of Brahma',J now 
addreflcs his own defeendants: “ By us the region 
“ of the earth, between Himavat (2) and Vind'hya 
“ (2) has been made tributary; let not your minds 
“ be void of exertion to fubdue the remainder.” 

Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s 
confort: blades of grafs are perceived between thy 
adverfary’s teeth; (6} thy fame is predominant 

throughout 


(1) Colonel Polifr’s transcript exhibited Amilla ; the present 
copy may be read either Avf/j.la, or Vt/ixA. 

(2) The Vind'hya lulls form the range winch passes through the 
provinces of Bahdr, Benares, &c. Himddri, the Mountains of Snow, 
(called Ilimavat in the next verse,) is the Imaus and Einodus of 
ancient geographers. A'ryuvertn signifies the Land of Virtue; or 
“ inhabited by respectable Men." Sec Menu, Ch. 2. v. 22. 

(3) I have not been able to ascertain the situation of S'acambhari. 

(4) Whether Yiuuaha Ua'ja, and Vi.-, ala De'va, be names of 
the same person, or of different princes, it ib impossible to deter¬ 
mine from the tenor of the inscription, without other information. 

(5) The transcript of the inscription exhibits V&hamdna Tilacah, 
as it was also read in the former fac simile. Serv6ne Trive'ui 
advises me to read it Bulmjdta Tilacah, and i accede to his emen¬ 
dation. 

(<i) This alludes to the Indian custom of biting a blade of grass 
a* a token of submission, and of asking quarter. 
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throughout fpace > the minds of thy foes are void 
R>f nope;] fheir route is the defcrt where men are 
Hindered' fro'm paOing, O Vicraha Ra'ja DeVa, in 
the.jubilee dccafioned by thy march. 

May thy abode, O Vicraha, fovereign of the 
earth, be fixed, as itv«reafon it ought, in the bofoms 
(akin to the manfion of dalliance) of the women with 
beautiful eye-brows, who were married to thy ene¬ 
mies. There is no doubt of thy being the highefl of 
embodied fouls. (7) Didft thou not fleep in the lap 
of S'ri, whom thou didft fcize from the ocean, hav¬ 
ing churned it ? (8) 

In the year from the fojtunate Vicra'maditva 
1220, (g.) on Thtirfdav, the 15th day of the bright 
half pf the month Vaijac'h , this w as written in the 

prefence of (10).by 

S Vipati, t)ie Ion of Mahava t a Cayajl'ha of a family 
in Gaud'a: at this time the fommate Lacshana' 
Va'la, a Rajapulroj, is prime minilter. 

)_ If 

S'iva the terrible, and the univerfal monarch. 


N 3 


The** 


(7) Si im'isii lApInins this very obscure passnge otherwise; 
"'4 ln-iV is (i. e. then: should be) 110 doubt, or hesitation,'iu the 
nnmj of thee, -w ho art the highest t>f embodied souls." (Furu*ktk~ 
tamo.) 

(8) 1*0 Hiisiioi tama, is a title of Yisiin'l. With reference to 
tliis term, the author ol the inscription inks, “ Ait thou not Vi.iik'v 

.hinnclf? Art thuu not he a ho slept in the arm’ of Lacsiim.*” Tta* 
legend of the churning of the ocean is well known. 

(!J) In the present copy the date is very distinct; and prevail p> 
tie 1-20; not 123, as was suspected l>\ Sir W illiam Joshs. 

! 10) I In- part of the inscription is not legible. 
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J HER f • a , rc T on the f ame fome fhort infcrip- 
tions, which I cannot decypher. One of them, how- 

ZffL * i Pan y Cg,b J e ’ and a PP ears to be in the Hin- 
dujlam language It contains the name of Sulta'n 
Ibr ahim, and wiflies him a long life. 



Account of the Kookies, or Lunctas, 

By JOHN MACRAE, Ks e , 

Communicated by J. H. HARINGTON, Esa. 

M R. Harington has the pleafure of laying bet, 
fore the Society, an account of the Kookies , oir 
Cucls, refpe&ing whom a paper communicated ia 
Perfian by Mr. Rawlins, was trariflated by Sir 
William Jones, and printed in the fecond Volume 
of the Refearches. 

The paper now communicated, was written by 
Mr. John Macrae, Surgeon in the Honourable 
C6mpany's Service at Chittagong ; and from infor¬ 
mation given to him by a native of Runganeeah , who 
had long refided among the Cuczs as their captive. 
It way originally intended as a private communication 
only; but conceiving that the defeription of manners 
contained in it, of‘ a people little known, on the : 
frontier of the Britifh territory, would prove accep¬ 
table to the Society, the author was folicited to per¬ 
mit its being read to them ; and they will probably 
confider it iufhciently interefting for publication in 
their Refearches. 

January 24/A, 1799. 

The Kookies are a race of people that live among 
the mountains to the north-eaft of the Chittagong 
province, at a greater diftance than* the Choomecas 
from the inhabitants oLthe plains; to whom, there¬ 
fore, they are little kno&n, and with whom they very 
rarely have any intercourfe, except when they occa- 
fionally vifit the hauts, or markets, on thejjorders of 
the jungles in the.., Runganeeah and Aurungabad dif- 
trifts, to purchafe fait, dried filh, and tobacco. 

N 4 T«* 
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Tje following account of them was taken from 
a native of the Runganeeah dill rift, who, when a 
boy, was carried away, in one of their predatory ex- 
curfions, and, after a captivity of twenty years, 
found means to return to his family. 

The Kookies , or LunStas , (as they are alfo called,) 
jare the leaft civilized of any of the people we as 
yet .know among thefe mountains: like all moun¬ 
taineers, they are of an aftive, mufeuiar make, but 
not tall: they are ftouter, and of a darker com¬ 
plexion, than the 1 Choomceas,* and, like them, have the 
peculiar features of all the natives of the eaflern 
parts of Ajia, namely, the fiat nofe, fmall eye, and 
broad round face. 

. The tradition of the Kookies refpefting their origin, 
is, that they, and the. Mugs, are the offspring of the 
fame progenitor, who had two fons, by different 
mothers. The Mugs , they fay, are the defendants 
of the eldeff, and the Kookies of the youngeft, fon. 
The mother of the youngeft having died during his 
infancy, he was neglefted by his ftep-mother, who, 
while ihe cloathed her own fon, allowed him to go 
naked : and this- partial diftinction being (till ob- 
ferved, as he grew up, he went by the name of 
Luntta, or the naked. Upon the death of their 
father, a quarrel arofc between the brothers, which 
induced the Lunfta to betake himfelf to the hills, 
and there pafs the remainder of his days. - His de¬ 
fendants. have continued there ever fince, and ftill 
go by the name of LunBas; though, properly fpeak- 
ing, the term is only applicable to the male part of 
them, as the females wear a fhort apron before, 
made of cloth *of their own manufafture, and which 
falls down from the loins to the middle of the 
thigh; and both fexes occalioualiy throw a loofe 

fhcct 

* Choomeeat are the inhabitants of the first range hills bor¬ 
dering on the plains to the north'and vast of the provim e of Chit¬ 
tagong, and are tributary to the Jimtourablc Company ; tln-ir vil¬ 
lages arc called L'houmt. 
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fhcct of cloth over their bodies, to defend them from 
the cold. 

This tradition of their origin receives much rap¬ 
port from the great fimilarity of the Mug arid Kookie 
languages, many words of which are exa&lv the 
fame ; and their general refemblance is fucb, that a 
Mug-and Kookie can make themfelves undcrftood to 
each other. 

The Rookies are all hunters and warriors, and are 
divided into a number of diftinQ tribes, totally inde¬ 
pendent of each other; though all of them acknow¬ 
ledge, more or lefs, the authority of three different 
Rajahs , named Tha'ndon, Man ken e, and Halcha, 
to whom the various tribes arc attached, but whofe 
power over them is very limited, except in that tribe 
with which the Rajah lives, where he is abfolute. 
The rajahfhips are hereditary ; and the Rajflks, by 
way of diftin&ion, wear a Imall flip of black cloth 
round their loins ; and, as a farther mark of fuperior 
rank, they have their hair brought forward, and tied 
in a bunch, fo as to overfhade the -forehead, while 
the reft of the Rookies have theirs hanging loofe over 
the fhoulders. The females alfo of the Rajah's fa¬ 
mily, wear an apron of black cloth, with a red bor¬ 
der, which falls down to the knee ; a colour and fa- 
fliion prohibited to the reft of the fex, black being 
the royal colour. 

The Rajahs receive a tribute in' kind from the 
tribes, to fupport their dignity ; and -in cafes of ge¬ 
neral danger, they can furnmon all the-warriors to 
arms ; but each tribe is under the immediate coro- 
.mand of its own particular chief, whofe word is a 
law in peace and war, and who has the power of life 
and death in his tribe. The chieftainship is not he¬ 
reditary, like the rajahfhip, but eUthvc; though, in 
general, thencareft relation of the laft thief fuccecds 
him, if deemed by the tribe a proper prrlon for the 
null; and # the Rajah cannot remove a chief once 
Heeled, fhould he difapprovc cf him. 

T«* 
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The Rookies arc armed with bows and arrows, 
fpears, clubs, and daws, an inflrument in common 
ufe among the natives of this province, as a hand 
hatchet, and exaflly rcfembling the knife of the 
Nyars on the Malabar Coajl , which is a mod de- 
ftru&ive weapon in clofc combat. They ufe fhiclds, 
made of the hide of the Gyal, (a fpecies of cow pe¬ 
culiar to their hills ;) and the inlidc of their fhiel.ds 
they ornament with fmaU pendulous plates of brafs, 
which make a tingling noife^ as the warriors tofs 
about their arms, eithtfr in the fight or in the dance. 
They alfo wear round their necks large firings, of a 
particular kind of (hell found in their hills : about 
their loins, and on their thighs, immediately above 
the knee, they tie "large bunches of long goat’s hair, 
of a red colour ; and on their arms they have broad 
rings of ivory, in order to make them appear the more 
terrific to their enemies. 

The Rookies choofe the fteepeft and moft inaccef- 
fible hills to build their villages upon, which, from 
being thus lituated, are called Parahs , or, in the 
Kookie language, R'hooah. Every Parah confifis 
of a tribe, and has feldom fewer than four or five 
hundred inhabitants, and fometimes contains one or 
two thoufand. Towards our frontiers, however, 
where there is little apprehenfion of danger, a tribe 
frequently feparates into feveral fmall parties, which 
form fo many different Parahs on the adjoining hills, 
as may belt fuit their convenience. To give further 
Security to the Parahs , in addition to their naturally 
ftrong fituation, the Rookies furround them with a 
thick bamboo pallifade; and the paffages leading 
into thtm, of which there are commonly four or five 
in different quarters, they ftri&ly guard, day and 
night, efpecially if there is any fufpicion of danger; 
but whether there is, or is not, they are at all times 
extremely jealous of admitting ftrangers within the 
Parah . They build their houfes as clofe to each other 
as poffibte, and make them fpacious enough to ac¬ 
commodate 
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commodate four or five families in every houfe. They 
conftrufl them after the manner of the Choomceas 
and Mugs , that is, on platforms or ftages of bamboo, 
raifed about fix feet from the ground, and enter 
them by ladders, or, more frequently, by a fingle 
flick, with notches cut in it to receive the foot: un¬ 
derneath the ftages they keep their domeftic animals. 
All thefe precautions of defence ftrongly indicate the 
conftant ftate of alarm in which they live, not only 
From the quarrels of the Rajahs with each other, but 
alfo from the hoftile feuds of the different tribes, 
not excepting thofe who are attached to the fame 
Rajah. Depredations on each other’s property, and 
the not giving up of fuch refugees as may fly from 
one Parah to another, are the moil frequent caufes 
of quarrel, when they carry on a molt deftru£tive 
petty warfare, in which the feveral tribes are more or 
lefs involved, according as the principals are more 
or lefs conne£led among them. On thefe occafions, 
when an enterprife is not of fufficient importance to 
induce the chief to head all the warriors of the Parah , 
he always felefts a warrior, of Approved valour and 
addrefs, to lead the party to be detached. 

They always endeavour to furprife their enemy, 
in preference to engaging him in open combat, how¬ 
ever confident of fuperiority they may be. With 
that view, when on any hoftile excurfion, they never 
kindle a fire, but carry with them a lufficiency of 
ready-drefled provifions, to ferve during the probable 
term of their abfence : they march in the night, pro¬ 
ceeding with the greateft expedition, and obferving 
the moft profound lilence : when day overtakes them, 
thqy halt, and lie concealed in a kind of hammock, 
which ‘they fallen among the branches of the loftieft 
trees, fo that they cannot be perceived by any perfon 
palling underneath. From this circumftance of am- 
bufeade, the idea has originated of their living in 
trees inftcad of houfes. When they have, in this 

manner, 
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manner, approached their enemy unperceived, they 
generally make their attack about the dawn, and 
commence it with a great ihout, and ftriking of their 
fpears againft their fhields. If they are fuccefsful in 
their onfet, they feldom fparc either age or fex at 
times, however, they make captives of the children, 
and often adopt them into their families, when they 
have none of their own ; and the only flaves among 
them are the captives thus taken. 

The heads of the flain they carry in great triumph 
to their Parah , where the warriors are met, on their 
arrival, by men, women, and children, with much 
Tejoicing; and they have the peculiar privilege of 
killing any animal in the place they may choofe, 
(not excepting the chief's,) to be given as a fcaft in 
celebration of their viflory : but, fhould the party 
have been unfuccefsful, inftead of being thus met 
with every demonllration of joy, and led into the 
Parah amidft the exultations of its friends, it enters 
in the greateft filcnce, and as privately as pollible; 
and all the warriors compofing it remain in difgrace, 
until fuch time as they retrieve their characters, either 
jointly or individually, by fome aft of valour. 

The Rookies are ofteh attacked by the BanjoogceSy 
who, though not fo numerous a race of people, yet, 
from being all united under one Rajah , always pre¬ 
vail, and exaft an annual tribute of ialt from the 
two Rookie Rajahi, Tha'suon and Mankene, who, 
from having a greater intercourfe with the Choomteas , 
receive a larger fupply of this article from the plains 
below, than their more remote neighbours. Salt is 
in the higheft eftimation among them all: whenever 
they fend any meflage of confequence to each other, 
they always put in the hand of the bearer *of it a 
fmall quantity of fait, to be delivered with the mef- 
fage, as expreflive of its importance. Next to per- 
fonal valour, the accomplifhment rooft etteemed in a 
warrior, is fuperior addrefs in Healing; and if a thief 

can 
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can convey' undifcovered to his own houfe, his 
neighbour's property, it cannot afterwards be claim¬ 
ed : nor, if dcte&cd in the aft, is he otherwife pu- 
nifhed, than by expofure to the ridicule of the Parah , 
and being obliged to reltore what he may have laid 
hold of. 

This mull tend to encourage the practice of thiev¬ 
ing, which, no doubt, is coniidcred in fuch high ef- 
timalion, bccaufe the fame fagacity and addrefs ne- 
ceffary to give fuccefs to the thief, qualifies the war¬ 
rior, in an eminent degree, to Ileal unperceived upon 
and furprife his enemy, arid thus enfures him victory. 
So thought the ancient warriors of Sparta , who, like 
the Kookies of the prefent clay, held in eftifnation the 
man- who coaid ileal with fuperior expertnefs. 

The Kookies , like all favage people, arc of a nioft 
vindictive difpofitit>n ; blood mult always be fhcrl 
for blood. If a tiger even kills any of them near a 
Parah , the whole tribe is up in arms, and goes in 
purfuit of the animal ; when, if he is killed, the 
family of the' deceafed gives a fcall of his flefh, in 
revenge of his having killed their relation : And 
fhould the tribe fail to deftroy the tiger, in this firft 
general purfuit of him, the family of the deceafed 
mull Hill continue the chace ; for, unti.l they have 
killed either this or fome other tiger, and have 
given a feall of his flefh, they are in dilgrace in the 
Parah, and not aflociated ‘with by the tell of the 
inhabitants. In likemanner, if a tiger dellroys one 
of a hunting party, or of a party of warriors on an 
hoflile excuriion, neither the one nor the other 
(whatever their fuccefs may have been) can return 
to the Parah , without being dilgraccd, unlcfs they 
kill the tiger. A more flrikiug iniiancc Hill of this 
revengeful fpirit of retaliation is, thet, if a man 
fhould happen to be killed by an accidental fall from 
a tree, all his relations aff'cmble, and cut it down ; 
and howev'er large it may be, they reduce it to 
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chips, which they fcatter in the winds, for having, as 
they fay, been the caufe of the death of their brother. 
They employ much of their time in the chace, and 
having no prejudice of call (or feft) to reftrain them 
in the choice of their game, no animal comes amifs 
to them. An elephant is an immenfe prize for a 
whole Parah. They do not remove their Parahs fo 
frequently as the Choomecas do their Chooms : the 
Choomecas feldom remain longer than two years on the 
fame fpot, whereas the Kookies are ufually four or 
five j and when they migrate, they burn their Parah , 
left the Gyals fhould return to it, as they are fre¬ 
quently known to do if the huts arc left (landing. 
The Kookies never go toagreater diftancefrom their old 
ground than a journey of twelve hours, unlefs com¬ 
pelled to proceed farther, from fome particular caufe, 
fuch as the fear of an enemy, or the want of a pro¬ 
per fpot to fix upon. 

Their great objeft in fele£ling a place to fettle on, 
is natural ftrength of lituation, with a fufficiency of 
good ground near the Parah on which to rear the dif¬ 
ferent grains, roots, and vegetables, they wifh to cul¬ 
tivate. They cultivate the ground as the Choomecas 
do; and in this, as in every other doineftic occupa¬ 
tion, the female fex bears the weight of the labour, 
and no rank exempts them from it: the wife of the 
chief, and the wife of his vafial, work alike in the 
fame field. 

A proper fpot being found on the declivity of fome 
hill contiguous to the Parah t the men cut down the 
jungle upon it in the month of March, and allow it to 
remain there until fufficiently decayed to burn freely, 
when they fet it on fire, and thus at once perform the 
double purpofe of clearing away the rubbifh, and of 
manuring the. ground with its afhes. The women 
now dig ftnall holes, at certain diftances, in the fpot 
fo cleared, and into each hole they throw a handful 
6f different feeds they intend to rear, which are all 

jumbled 
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jumbled together in a bafket filing over the ihoulder : 
the feeds are then covered with earth, and left to their 
fate; when, in due time, according to their various 
natures, the plants fpring up, ripen, and are reaped 
in fucceflion : rice, Indian corn, and the muiiard 
plant, are thus feen in the fame field. Of rice they 
have a great variety, and two or three kinds peculiar 
to the hills : one of thefe, the Chereh , is uncommonly 
fine, and has the peculiar quality of afFe&ing, as a 
laxative, perfons not in the habit of eating it. The 
other forts are called Beh , Deengkroo , Roomkee , Se- 
poocci Bangflo, and Boultch ; but it is not. exaftly af- 
'certained, whether or not thefe are different fpecies of 
grain, or the fame kind, receiving different names 
from the feafon of reaping it. The Beh is reaped in 
July, the Chereh in Auguft, the Deengkroo in Sep¬ 
tember, the Roomkee. in October; and in November, 
the Sepcoee , Bangfoo , and Boultek. They have an¬ 
other ftpall grain, called Cutchoo ; and a variety of 
beans, as ihe.Karafs, Burguddcc, and Tooraee. The 
feed of the mu Hard plant they eat, but exprefs.no oil 
from it. Of the gourd and cucumber plants they 
have feveral kinds: and tumerick, yams, and to¬ 
bacco, they cultivate; but the latter they have in 
fmall quantity, though very fond of it. 

In their forefts they have abundance of honey, but 
are ignorant of the method of fcparating it from the 
wax pf the comb. 

Their domeftic animals are Gyals , Goats , Hogs , 
Dogs , and Fowls ; and of thefe the Gyal is by much 
the mod valued, both on account of its milk, and 
its flefh. As already mentioned, it is a fpecies of 
cow, peculiar to thefe hills, where it is met in its 
wild ilate : in fhape it rcfembles the heavy Jtrong 
make of the wild buffalo, but has much fhorter 
horns : its colour is brown, acquiring a lighter 
fhade towards the belly, which, as well as the legs, 
is often white : its milk nearly as rich as the 

ci earn 
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cream of common c oyr milk ; and its flefh confli- 
tutes the fir(f luxury at a Rookie feaft, and, except on 
very extraordinary occafions, is never giyen. The 
goats are larger, and more hairy* than thofe of the 
plains. In the other animals there is nothing pecu¬ 
liar. N otwithffanding that the Rookies have fuch a 
number of different articles of food, yet a fcarcity of 
provihons frequently prevails among the tribes, when 
thofe upon a friendly footing always aflift each other; 
and whatever may have been thus amicably given, is 
rigidly repaid, in-more favourable times, by the tribe 
which received it. A fcarcity may be occafioncd 
either by the irregularity .of the feafon, in a failure 
or excefs of the periodical rains; or elfe by the in- 
curfions of enemies, who never fail to lay wafle ancf 
deftroy, if they can, every thing to be found without 
th t'Parah. And the Parah itfelf, in a fatally un¬ 
guarded hour, is often deftroyed alfo, when the help- 
le(s furvivors, if any, of fuch a calamity, are thrown 
upon the humanity of their neighbouring friends. 

In the Parahs they cook their victuals in earthen 
pots of their own inanufafclure, refcmbling thofe of 
the Bengalees , but much ftronger and thicker in 
fubltauce. The hunter, however, in his excurfions 
through the forefts, boils his food in a particular 
kind of hollow bamboo. From the afhes of a diffe¬ 
rent fpecies of the fame plant, he extra&s a fubfli- 
tutc for fait, to eat with his victuals ; and 'with 
equal fimplicity and readinefs, he kindles his fire, by 
the friction of one piece of dried bamboo .upon an¬ 
other. The Rookies have but one wife : they may, 
however, keep as many concubines as they pleale. 
Adultery may be ptinifhed with inllant death by 
either of the injured parties, if the guilty are caught 
by them in the fafd ; it may otherwife be compromised 
by a fine of Gyals, as the chief may determine. 
The frailty of a concubine is always coinpromifcd in 
this wav. "v iihout difgtacc to the parties. Fornica¬ 
tion 
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tion is punifbed in no other manner, than by obliging 
the parties to marry, unlefs the man may have ufed 
violence, in which cafe he is punifhed' generally, with 
death, either by the chief, or by the relations of the 
injured female. Marriage is never confummated 
among them before the age of puberty. When a 
young man has fixed his affections upon a young wo¬ 
man, either of his own or of fome neighbouring Pa¬ 
rah , his father vifits her father, and demands her in 
marriage for his fon. Her father, on this, inquires 
what are the merits of the young man to entitle him to 
her favour, and how many he can afford to entertain 
at the wedding feaft ; to which the father of the young 
man replies, that his fon- is a brave warrior, a good 
hunter, and an expert thief; for that he can produce 
fo many heads of the enemies he has flain, and pf the 
game he has killed ' that in his houfe are fueh and 
fuch ftolen goods, and that he can feaft fo many 
(mentioning the number) at his marriage. . On hear¬ 
ing this, the father.of the girl either goes himfdf, or 
fends fome confidential friend to afcertain the fads, 
which, if he finds to be as ftated, he confents* to the 
marriage ; and it is celebrated by a feaft, given by 
him to the bridegroom, and all their mutual friends. 
At night the bride is led by her hufband from her 
father’s houfe to his own, where he next day enter¬ 
tains the company of the preceding day, which is 
more or lef» numerous, according to the conoe&ions 
and circumftances of the parties. When a chief 
marries,’the whole Parah is entertained by him ; and 
fhould his bride be from another Parah , as often hap¬ 
pens, the two Parahs Fealt and caroufe with each 
other alternately. At thefe, and all their feftivals, 
there is much drinking of a liquor made of rice, caU- 
ed Deengkroo , of which the Kookies are very fond. 
There are two kinds of this liquor; the one, pure 
and limpid; and the other of a red colour, Trout an 
infufion of the leaf of a particular tree called Bang - 
Vo l. VII. O mullah. 
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mullah, which renders it highly intoxicating. They 
indulge very freely in the ufe of both kinds, except 
when they go on holtile excurfions: they then rigidly 
abliain from them. Jn January and February they 
ufually marryi becaufe they have provifions in the 
greateft plenty, and it is their raoft idle time. 

When any perfon dies in a Parah , the corpfe is 
conveyed by the relations of the dcceafed, and depo* 
fited upon a ftage raifed under a filed erefted for the 
purpofe at fome diftance from the dwelling houfe. 
While it remains there, it is carefully guarded, day 
and night, from the depredations of dogs and birds, 
by fome one of the family ; and a regular fupply of 
food and drink is daily brought, and laid before it. 
Should more than one cafualty occur in a family, the 
fame ceremony is obferved ■frith refpeft to each 
corpfe ; and at whatever time" of the year perfons 
may happen to die in the Parah , all the bodies mult 
be kept in this manner until the iuh of April, called 
by the Bengalees, BeeJJ'co. On that day ail the rela¬ 
tions of the deceafed a/Iemble, and convey their re¬ 
mains from the fheds to different funeral' piles pre¬ 
pared for them on a particular fpot without the Pa¬ 
rah, where they are burnt; as are alfo the feveral 
fheds under which the bodies had Iain from the pe¬ 
riod of their deceafe. After—this melancholy cere¬ 
mony is over, the whole party repairs to the houfe of 
him in whofe family the Jfirfl cafualty occurred in that 
year, and partakes of an entertainment given by him 
in honour of the dead. On the following * day a 
fimilar fealt is given by him in whofe family- the next 
cafualty of the fealbn had happened; and thus the 
fealt goes round in fucceflion, until one is given for 
each of the dead. 

IN this pious prefervation of the dead till a certain 
day in the year, when- only the lalt folemn funeral 

rites 
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Hites can be performed to their remains, there is a 
Angular coincidence in the praftice of the Kookies 
with that of fome of the tribes of the North Ame¬ 
rican Indians, as related in Bertram’s Travels; and 
it mull appear a curious fact, that in fo very par¬ 
ticular an inftance, there fliould be this Omilitude in 
the cufloms of two favage people placed in fuch 
oppofite parts of the world, where the climate, and 
other peculiar local circumftances, are fo totally dif¬ 
ferent. 

The Kookies have an idea of a future ftate, where 
they are rewarded or punilhed according to their me¬ 
rits in this' world. They conceive that nothing is 
more pleafing to the Deity, or more certainly enfurcs 
future happinefs, than deftroying a number of their 
enemies. The Supreme Being they conceive to be 
omnipotent, and the creator of the world, and all 
that it contains. The term in their language for the 
Supreme Being, is Khogein Pootteeang. They 
alfo worfhip an inferior Deity, under the name ol 
Sheem Sauk, to whom they addrefs their prarye«-as- 
a mediator with the Supreme Being, and as more Im¬ 
mediately intcrcfting himfelf in the concerns of in¬ 
dividuals. To the Supreme Being they offer in fa- 
criBcc a Gyal , as being their moll valued animal; 
while to Sheem Sauk they facrifice a goat only. In 
every Parah , they have a rudely-formed figure of 
wood of the human fhape, reprefenting Sheem Sauk; 
it is generally placed under a tree, and to it they 
offer up their prayers before they fet out on any ex* 
curfion or enterprife, as the Deity that controuls and 
direfts their actions and deltiny. Whenever, there¬ 
fore, they return fuccefsful, whether from the chace, 
or the attack of an enemy, they religioufly place be¬ 
fore Sheem Sauk all the heads of the flain, or of their 
game killed, as expreffivc of their devotion, and »o 
record their exploits. Each warrior has his own pai- 
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ticular pile of heads, and according to the number k 
confifts of, his charafter as a hunter and.warrior is 
eftablilhed in the tribe. Thefe piles are iacred ; and 
no man dares attempt to filch away his neighbours* 
fame, by healing from them to add to his own. They 
likewife worfhip the moon, as conceiving it to in¬ 
fluence their fortunes in fame degree. And in every 
houfe there is a particular poll confecrated to the 
Deity, before which they always place a certain por¬ 
tion of whatever food they are about.to cat. In the 
month of January they have a folemn facrifice and 
feftival in honour of the Deity, when the inhabitants 
of feveral neighbouring Parahs (if on friendly terms) 
often unite, and kill Gyals , and ail kinds *of animals, 
on which they fcait, and dance and drink together for 
feveral days. They have no profeffed miniflers of 
religion, but each adores the Deity in fuch manner as 
he thinks proper. They have ho emblem, as of 
Sheem Sauk, to reprefent the Supreme Being. 


The Kookies having no coins among them, but 
fuch as find their way from the plains for the few 
necefiaries they want, they barter their produce with 
the Cheomceast who are the medium of commerce; 
and on thefe occafions the Choomeeas are never 
allowed to enter their Parahs , but arc obliged to 
remain at a certain diftance, whither the articles of 
exchange are brought : fuch is their extreme jea- 
loufy of admitting any Itrangers within their Parahs 9 
as already noticed. They frequently vilit a Mug 
chief, commonly known by the name of the Com- 
lahport Rajah , who is fettled among the hills in the 
fouthern parts of this di(lri£t, and to whom they 
make themfelves underftood from the fimilarity of 
language. They can give no account of the coun¬ 
try to the ealtward of their hills; but they have a 
tradition that it is an open level country, like the 

plain 
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plain of Chittagong. The Kookies are a great terror, 
to the Bengalees fettled on the borders of the jungles 
in the Runganeeah and Aurangabad diflrifcts ; and a 
particular annoyance to the wood-cutters, whofe bufi- 
nefs leads them far into the forelts, and whom they 
have frequently furprifed, and cut off. Whenever an 
unfortunate event of this nature has occurred, it has 
always been remarked, that the Kookies carry nothing 
away from the flain but their heads, and fuch fait as 
they may have with them. They ftand fo greatly in 
awe of fire-arms, that the report of a fingle mufket 
will put a whole party to flight; on this account the 
Rajah of the Choomeeas , who is fo immediately in 
their neighbourhood, keeps in his fervice a! number of 
Pehluwans , or men with fire-arms; but, notwithftand- 
ing, his people have been obliged to abandon feveral 
places, by the depredations committed by the Koo¬ 
kies. Though the Rajah is upon terms of friendfhip 
with fome of the tribes, yet, in the courfe of their 
migrations, thefe are fucceded by others that he 
knows nothing of, and of whofe approach even he is 
ignorant until his people are cut off; he is, therefore, 
tinder the neceffity of being ronflantly prepared to 
repel thefe attacks, which, from being always made 
in the night, it is impofiible to guard againft. 

The following is a fpecimen of the Kookie lan¬ 
guage : 


Meepd, 

Nocnaoo , 

No oo, 

Meepa Naoot'he , 
Noonaoct'hs, 

P'ha , » 

Noo , 

Chopooce , 
Chcrnoo , 

P iiUO , 


Man. 

Woman. 

A Child. 

A male Child. 

A female Child. 
Father. 

Mother. 

Brother. 

Sifter. 

G1 and fat tier. 
Grandmother. 
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Their numbers are reckoned thus : 


Katka , 

• 



One. 

Nreka t 

• 



Two. 

’Toomka , 

m 



Three. 

Leeka , 

• 



Four* 

Runguka , 

• 



Five. 

Rooka t 

♦ 



Six. 

Sereeka , 

• 



Seven. 

RiElka , 

• 



Eight. 

Koaka , 

V 



Nine. 

Soomka , 

• 



Ten. 


By combining the firft fylluble of Soomka withe very 
intermediate number, as Soomkatka ., Soomnccka, Sooni ~ 
toomkdy and fo on, they reckon to twenty, which is 
Roboka. The fame combination now takes place with 
Roboka , the final fyliable ka being flruck oHF; it goes 
on Robokiitka , Roboneeka , &c. to thirty, which is ex- 
prefied by Soomtoomka , or three tens. Forty is Sootn- 
leeka , or four tens ; fifty, Soomrungaka , or five tens; 
and fo on to a hundred, w Inch is exp relied by Rezaka. 
From Rezaka the final fyliable ka being llruck off, a 
fimilar combination, as above, takes place with 
Neeka , Toomka , &c. to one thoufand, called Savvgka. 
The preceding rule of ftriking off the final ka is ob- 
ferved with Saungka , and thus go on to hundreds of 
thoufands, beyond which their ideas of numbers do 
not extend, as far as could be underftood from their 
having no terms to exprefs them. 


V 11. 
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VII. 

ON THE 

SANSCRIT AND FRA'CRIT LANGUAGES. 

By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

I N a treatife on rhetorick, ccrfopiled for the ufe of 
Ma'nicya Chandra, Raja of Tirabhuftl, or Tir- 
hiit , a brief enumeration of languages ufed by Hindu 
poets*is quoted from two writers on the art of poetry. 
The following is a literal tranilation of both paf- 
fages. 

“ Sanscrit a Pracrita , Pais dchi, and Mdgad'hi , 
are, in fhort, the four paths of poet/y. The Gods, &c. 
fpeak Sahfcrita ; bevevolent genii, Pracrita ; wicked 
xlemons, Paii dchi; and men of low. tribes, and the 
reft, Mdgad'hi. But fages deem Sanfcrita the chief 
of thefe four languages. It is ufed three ways ; in 
profe, in verfe, and in a mixture of both.” 

“ Language, again, the virtuous,have declared 
to be fourfold; SanscrTta, [or the polifhed dialect ;J 
Ptacrita , [or the vulgar dialed j] Apabhransa , [or 
jargon ;J and Miira , £or mixed. J Sanjcrita is the 
fpeech of the celeftials, framed in grammatical in— 
ftitutes : Pracrita is fimilar to it, but manifold as a 
provincial dialed, and otherwife ; and thofe lan¬ 
guages which are ungrammatical, are fpoken in their 
refpedive diftrifts.” 

The Paii dchi fe«ns to be gibberifli, which dra¬ 
matic poets make the demons fpeak when they 
bring thefe fantanic beings on the ftage. The mix- 
tute of languages noticed in the fecond quotation, 
is that which is employed in dramas, as is cxprefslv 
faid by the fame author in a fubfequent verfe. It is 
not then a compound language, but a mixt dialogue^ 
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in which different perfons of the drama employ dif¬ 
ferent idioms. Both the paffages above quoted are, 
therefore, eafily reconciled. They, in fatt, notice 
only three tongues. I. Sanfcrit , a polifhed dialed, 
the inflexions of which, with all its numerous 
anomalies, are taught in grammatical inflitutes. 
This the dramatic poets put into the mouths of Gods, 
and of Holy perfonages. 2. Prdcr'it , confiding of 
provincial dialects, which are lefs refined, and have a 
iqore imperfeCt grammar. In dramas it is fpoken by 
women, benevolent genii, See. 3. Magad'hz , or 
Apalhransa , a jargon deditute of regular grammar. 
It is ufed by the vulgar, and varies in different dif- 
trifts : the poets accordingly introduce into the dia¬ 
logue of plays, a provincial jargon, fpoken by the 
lowed perfons of the drama.* 

The languages of India are all comprehended in 
thefe three clafi'cs. The fird contains Sanfcrit , a 
mod polifhed tongue, which was gradually refined, 
until it became fixed in the claflic writings of many 
elegant poets, mod of whom arc fuppofed to have 
flourifhed in the century preceding the Chriftiati 
sera. It is cultivated by learned Hindus throughout 
India, as the language of fciencc and of literature, 
and as the repofitory of their law, civil and religious. 
It evidently draws its origin (and fome deps of its 
progrefs may even now be traced) from a primeval 

tongue, 

* Snnscrttq is the passive participle of a compound verb, formed 
by prefixing the jmposition ham to the crude verb in, and by in¬ 
terposing the k-tti r s when this compound is used in the sense of 
embellishment. Its literal meaning then is, “ adorned:” and 
when applied to a language, it fj’gnifit* “ polished.” IbacrUa is 
a similar derivative from the same crufe verb, with pra prefixed : 
the most common acceptation of this word is “ outcast, ot man of 
the lowest class as applied to a l^iguage, it signifies “ vulgar.” 
A pa bhruns'a is derived from bhvus', to fall down; it signifies a 
word, or dialect, which fulls off from correct etymology, tiram- 
maiiaus use the Sansirita as signifying " duly termed, or regu¬ 
larly inflected and Apubhrans'a for false grammar. 
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tongue, which was gradually refined in various cli¬ 
mates, and became Sanfcrit in India; Pahlavt in Per- 
iia; and Greek on the ihores of the Mediterranean. 
Like other very ancient languages, Sanfcrit abounds 
in inflexions, which are, however, more anomalous in 
this than in the other languages here alluded to; and 
which are even more fo in the obfolete dialeX of the 
Vedas, than in the polifhed fpeeeh of the claflic poets. 
It has nearly fliared the fate of all ancient tongues, 
and is now. become almoft a dead language; but 
there feems no good reafon for doubting that it was 
once univerfally fpoken in India. Its name, and the 
reputed difficulty of its grammar, have led many 
perfons to imagine, that it has been refined by the 
concerted efforts of a few priefts, who fet thiemfelves 
about inventing a new language ; not like all other 
tongues, by the gradually improved praXice of good 
writers and polite fpeakers. The exquifitely refined 
fyftem by which the grammar of Sanfcrit is taught, 
has been mi {taken for the refinement of the language 
itfelf. The rules have been fuppofed to be anterior 
to the praXice; but this foppofition is gratuitous. 
In Sanfcrit , as in every other known tongue, gram¬ 
marians have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach what was already cftablifhed 
by approved praXice. 

There is one peculiarity of Sanfcrit ■ compofitions, 
which may'alfo have fuggefted the opinion that it 
could nevejr be a fpoken language. I allude to what 
might be termed the euphonical orthography of 
Sanfcrit. It confiils in extending to i)ntax, the 
rules for the permutation of letters in etymology. 
Similar rules -for avoiding incompatible founds in 
compound terms exiff in all laqguages; this is feme- 
times effeXed by a deviation from orthography in 
the pronunciation of words; fometimes by altering 
one or more letters, to make the fpclling correfpond 
with the ptenunciation. Thefc rules have been inoic 

proloundlv 
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profoundly invefiigated by Hindu grammarians than 
by thofe of any other nation, and they have com¬ 
pleted a fyflem of orthography which may he jufily 
termed euphonical. They require all compound 
terms to be reduced to this ftandard; and Sanfcrit 
authors , it may be obferved, delight in compounds 
of inordinate length : the whole lenience too, or 
even whole periods, may, at the pleafure of the au¬ 
thor, be combined like the elements of a fingle word, 
and good writers generally do fo. In common 
fpeech this could never have been pra£tifed. None 
but well known compounds would be ufed by any 
fpeaker who wifhed to be underllood, and each word 
would be diftin£lly articulated, independently of the 
terms which precede and follow it. Such, indeed, 
is the prefent pra&ice of thofe who flill fpeak the 
Sanfcrit language; and they deliver themfelves with 
fuch fluency, as is fufficient to" prove that Sanfcrit 
may have been fpoken in former times with as much 
facility as the contemporary diale£ts of the Greek 
language, or the more modern dialcfcts of the Arabic 
tongue. I fhall take occafion again to allude to this 
topic, after explaining at large, what are, and by 
whom were compofed, thofe grammatical inftitutes 
in which the Sanfcrit language is framed, according 
to the author above quoted ; or by which (for the 
meaning is ill conveyed by a literal tranflation) words 
are coriectly formed and inflefted. 

Pa'n'in j, the fa i her of Sanfcrit grammar, lived in fo 
remote an age, that he ranks among thofe ancient fages 
whofe fabulous hiftory occupies a confpicuous place 
in the Pur anas, or Indian theogonies.* The name 

is 

"* Every PitrAnA treats of five subjects ; the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, its progress, and the renovation of worlds; the genealogy of 
gitd.-. and heroes; chronology, according to a fabulous system; and 
h'Toick history, containing the achievements of demi-gods and lie- 
rots. Since each Purantf contains a cosmogony, with nivthologi- 
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s a patronyroick, indicating his defcent from Pahin; 
but, according to the Paurahica legends, he was 
grandfon of De'vala, an infpired legiflator. What¬ 
ever may be the true hiftory of Pa'n'ini, to him the 
Sutras, or fuccinCk aphorifms of grammar, are attri¬ 
buted by univerfal content. His fyftem is grounded 
on a profound inveftigation of the analogies in both 
the regular and the anomalous inflections of the 
Sanfcrtt language. He has combined thofe analo¬ 
gies in a very artificial manner, and- has thus com- 
preffed a moll copious etymology into a very nar¬ 
row compafs. His precepts are, indeed, numerous,* 
but they have been framed with the uimoft concife- 
ncfs; and this great brevity is the refult of very 
ingenious methods, which have been contrived for 
this end, and for the purpofe of aflifting the ftudent’s 
memory. In PaVini’s fyftem, the mutual relation 
of all the parts marks that it nmft have been com¬ 
pleted by its author: it certainly bears internal evi¬ 
dence of its having been accomplifhed by a fingle 
effort; and even the corrections which are needed, 
cannot be interwoven with the text. It rnuft not 
be hence inferred, that Pa'n'ini was unaided by the 
labours of earlier grammarians : in many of his pre¬ 
cepts he cites the authority of his prcdecefiors,+ 
fometimes for a deviation from a general rule, often 
for a grammatical canon which has univerfal co¬ 
gency. He has even employed fome technical terms 
without defining them, becaufe, as his commenta¬ 
tors remark, thofe terms were already introduced 
by earlier grammarians. J None of the more ancient 

works. 


cal and heroic history, the works which hear that title, mav not 
unaptly be compared to the Grecian Theogonics. 

* Not fewer than 3y:»fj. 


+ Sa'cai.ya, Ga'rc.ya, CaVy 
others. 


apa, GxU-sya, Sa'cat'a'yana, am] 


t In a few instances he quotas former grammar^ t.> t j lpm 
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works, however, feem to be now extant; being fu- 
perfeded by his, they have probably been difufed for 
ages, are are now perhaps totally loft.* 

A performance fuch as the Pahinzya grammar, 
null inevitably Contain many errors. The talk of 
corre&ing its inaccuracies has been executed by 
Ca'tya'yana, t an infpired faint and lawgiver, 
whofe hiftory, like that of all the Indian fages, is 
involved in the impenetrable darknefs of mythology. 
His annotations, entitled Vdrticas , reftrict thofe 
among the Pahinzya rules which are too vague, en¬ 
large others which are too limited, and mark nu¬ 
merous exceptions which had efcaped the notice of 
Pa'n'ini himfelf. 

The amended rules of grammar have been formed 
into memorial verfes by Bhartri-harx, whofe me¬ 
trical aphorifms, entitled Cdricd , have aimoft equal 
authority with the precepts of Pa'n'ini, and emtoda- 
tions of Ca'tya'yana. If the popular traditions 
concerning Bhartri-hari be well founded, he lived 
in the century preceding the Chriftian era;}; for he is 
fuppofed to be the fame with the brother of Vi- 
cramaditya ; and the period when this prince reign¬ 
ed at UJjayint , is determined by the* date of the S arri¬ 
val /Er a. 

TifE ftudied brevity of the Pahinzya Sutras ren¬ 
ders them in the higheft degree obfeure. Even with 

the 

* Definitions of some technical terms, together with grammati¬ 
cal axioms, are also cited from those ancient works in the commen¬ 
taries on Pa'n'iki. They are inserted in a compilation entitled 
J'urihhashd, which will be subsequently noticed. The various an¬ 
cient grammars of the Sanscrit tongue, as enumerated in a memo¬ 
rial verse, are eight in number, and asc ribed to the following au¬ 
thors ; via. Ikdka, Chandra, C'as'a, Critsn a', Pi'sa'li', S'a'cata'- 
yana, Pa'n'ini, and Amkra Jike'ndra. 

+ This name likewise is a patronymick. 

+ A beautiful poem has been composed in his name, containing 
moral reflections, which the poet supposes him to make on the dis¬ 
covery of his wife’s infidelity. It consists of either three or four 
Sitaccs, or centuries of couplets. 
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the knowledge of the key to their interpretation, the 
ftudent finds them ambiguous. In the application 
of them when underftood, he difcovers many Teem¬ 
ing contradictions ; and, with every exertion of prac- 
tifed memory, he muft experience the utmoft diffi¬ 
culty in combining rules difperfed in apparent confu- 
fion through different portions of Pa'n'xni’s eight 
leftures. A commentary was therefore indifpenfahjy 
requifite. Many were compofed by ancient gram¬ 
marians to elucidate the text of Pa'n'ini. A moil 
copious one on the emendations of his rules, was 
compiled in very ancient times, by an uncertain au¬ 
thor. This voluminous work, known by the title 
of Mahabhajfhya, or the Great Commentary, is af- 
cribed to Patanjali, a fabulous perfonage, to whom 
mythology has affigned the lhape of a ferpent. In 
this commentary every rule is examined at great 
length. All poflible interpretations are propofcd: 
and the true fenfe and import of the rule are de¬ 
duced through a tedious train of argument, in which 
all forefeen objections are confidered and refuted; 
and the wrong interpretations of the text, with all the 
arguments which can b€ invented to fupport them, 
are obviated or exploded. 

Voluminous as it is, the Mahdbhajhya has not 
exhaufied the fubjeCt on which it treats. Its defi¬ 
ciencies have been fupplied by the a.nnotations of mo¬ 
dern grammarians. The moft celebrated among thefe 
fcholiafts of the Bhajhya is Caiya't'a, a learned Cafh- 
mirian. His annotations are almoil equally copious 
with the commentary itfelf. Yet they, too, are loaded 
by numerous gloffes ; among which the old and new 
Vivarands are moft efteemed. 

The difficulty of combining the difperfed rules of 
grammar, to infieCt any one verb or noun through 
all its variations,- renders further aid ncccftary. 
This feems to have been anciently afforded in voca¬ 
bularies, one of which exhibited the verbs claffed in 

the 
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the order implied by the fyftem of Pan ini; the 
other contained nouns arranged on a fimilar plan. 
Both probably cited the precepts which mutt be re¬ 
membered in conjugating and declining each verb 
and noun. A catalogue of verbs, clafled in regular 
order, but with few references to the rules of ety¬ 
mology, is extant, and is known by the title of 
Dhatupata. It may be confidered as an appendix 
to the grammar of PaVinj; and fo may his own 
treatife on the pronunciation of vocal founds, and 
the treatife of Yasca on obfolete words, and accep¬ 
tations peculiar to the Veda. A numerous clafs of 
derivative nouns, to which he has only alluded, 
have been reduced to rule under the head of Uhadi , 
or the termination u, &c. and the precepts, refpeft- 
ing the gender of nouns, have been in like manner 
arranged in Sutras , which are formed on the fame 
principles with Pa'n'ini’s rules, and which are con¬ 
fidered as almolt equally ancient. Another fupplc- 
ment to his grammar is entitled Gahapata , and con¬ 
tains lifts of words comprehended in various gramma¬ 
tical rules under the defignation of fome {ingle word, 
with the term “ &c.” annexed to it. Thefe fupple- 
inents are due to various authors. The fubjeft of 
gender alone has been treated by more than one 
writer reputed to be infpired, namely, by Ca'tya'- 
yana, Gobhila, and others. 

These fubfidiary parts of the Panintya grammar 
do not require a laboured commentary; excepting 
only the catalogue of verbs, which does need anno¬ 
tation, and which is, in truth, a proper ground-work 
for a complete review of all the rules of etymology 
that arc applicable to each verb.* The VrHtinyaJa , 

a very 

• The number of verbal roots amounts to 1750 nearly; exclusive 
of many obsolete words omitted in the D’hdtupitu, but noticed in 
the Sytras as the roots of certain derivatives. The crude verbs, 
however, arc more numerous, because ninny roots, containing the 
same radical letters, arc variously conjugated in different senses: 
the " hole number of crude verbs separately noticed in the cata¬ 
logue 
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a very celebrated work. Is, I believe, a commentary 
of this fort.* It is mentioned by Maitre'ya Rac- 
shita, the author of-the J)'hata pradipa y as the work 
chiefly confulted by him in compiling his brief anno* 
tations on the D'hatupdia. A very voluminous com¬ 
mentary on the catalogue of verbs was compiled 
under the patronage of Sayan'a, minifter of a chief¬ 
tain named Sancama, and is entitled Mad'haviya 
vritti. It thoroughly explains the fignification and 
infleHidn of each ‘verb ; but at the fame time enters 
largely into fcholaftic refinements on general gram¬ 
mar.' 

Such vaft works as the Mahdbhajhya , and its 
fcholia, with the voluminous annotations on the ca¬ 
talogue of verbs, are not adapted for general in- 
flruftion : a concifer commentary muft have been al¬ 
ways requifitc. *The beft that is now extant, is en¬ 
titled the Cdiitd vritti , or Commentary compofed at 
Varahabi. The anonymous author of it, in a fhort 
preface, explains his defign: ‘ to gather the effence 
of a fcience difperfed in the early • commentaries, 
in the Bhd/hya , in' copious dictionaries of verbs 
and of nouns, and in ofher works.’ He has well 
fulfilled the tafk which he undertook. His glofs ex¬ 
plains, in perfpicuous language, the meaning and 
application of each rule. He adds examples, and 
quotes, in their proper places, the necefl'ary emen¬ 
dations from the Varticai and Bhd/hya, Though 
he never deviates .into frivolous diiquiiitions, nor 
into tedious reafoning, but expounds the text as 

l'uccinSUy 

logue exceeds three thousand. From each of these are deduced 
many compound verbs, by prefixing one or more prepositions to 
the verbal root. Such compounds often deviate very widely in 
their signification, and some even in their inflections, from the 
radical verb. The derivative verbs again are numerous ; such as 
causals, frequentative*. Sic. 'Hence it may be readily perceived 
how copious this branch of grammar must be. 

• I have not yet had an opportunity of in.spectingcit.hcr this or its 
gloss. It has been described to me as a commentary on the Caned 
vritti. 
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fuccinXly as could confift with perfpicuity, his work 
is neverthelefs voluminous; and yet, copious as it 
is, the commentaries on it, and the annotations 
on its commentaries, are frill more voluminous. 
Amongft the mod celebrated is the Padamanjari of 
Haradatta Mi'sra; a grammarian whofe authority 
is refpeXed almolt equally with that of the author 
on whofe text he comments. The annotators on 
this again are numerous; but it would be ufelefs to 
infert a long lift of their names, or of the titles of 
their works. 

Excellent as the Casicd vritti undoubtedly is, 
it partakes of the defeXs which have been imputed 
to Pa'n'ini’s text. Following the fame order in 
which the original rules are arranged, it is well 
adapted to affift the ftudent in acquiring a critical 
knowledge of the Sanfcrit tongue. But for one 
who ftudies the rudiments of the language, a dif¬ 
ferent arrangement is requifite, for the fake of bring¬ 
ing into one view, the rules which muft be remem¬ 
bered in the inflexions of one word, and thofe 
which muft be combined even for a Angle variation 
of a Angle term. Such a grammar has been com¬ 
piled within a few centuries paft by Ra'machandra, 
an eminent grammarian. It is entitled Pracriya - 
tauhiudi. The rules are Pa'n'ini’s, and the expla¬ 
nation of them is abridged from the ancient com¬ 
mentaries ; but the arrangement is wholly different. 
It proceeds from the elements of writing to defini¬ 
tions; thence to orthography: it afterwards exhibits 
the inflexions of nouns according to cafe, number, 
and gender; notices the indcclinables; and pro¬ 
ceeds to the ufes of the cafes; it fubjoins the rules 
of oppofition, by which compound terms are formed; 
the etymology of patronymicks, and other derivatives 
from nouns, and the reduplication of particles, &c. 
In tfife fecond part, it treats of the conjugation of 
verbs arranged in ten claffes : to thefe primitives 
fucceed derivative verbs, formed from verbal roots, 

or 
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or from nouns. The rules concerning different 
voices follow : they are fucceeded by precepts re¬ 
garding the ufe of the tenfes ; and the work concludes 
with the etymology of verbal nouns, gerunds, Al¬ 
pines, and participles. A fupplement to it contains 
the anomalies of the dialed, in which the Vida is 
compofed. 

The outline of Pa'n'jni’s arrangement is fimple; 
but numerous exceptions, and frequent digreffions, 
have involved it in much feeming confufion. The 
two firft le&ures (the firft feftion efpecially, which 
is in a manner the key of the whole grammar) con¬ 
tain definitions; in the three next are colle&ed the 
affixes, by which verbs and nouns are infleded. 
Thofe which appertain to verbs, occupy the third 
le&ure: the fourth and fifth contain fuch as are 
affixed to nouns. The remaining three le&ures treat 
of the changes which roots and affixes undergo in 
fpecial cafes, or by general rules of orthography, 
and which are all efreded by the addition, or by the 
fubftitution, of one or more elements.* The apparent 
fimplicity of the defign vanifhes in the perplexity of 
the flrudure. The endlefs purfuit of exceptions, and 
of limitations, fo disjoins the general precepts, that the 
reader cannot keep in view their intended connexion, 
and mutual relation : he wanders in an intricate 
maze j and the clew of the labyrinth is continually 
flipping from his hands. 

The order in which Ra'machandra has delivered 
the rules of grammar, is certainly preferable ; but the 
futras o f Pa'n'xni thus detached from their context, 
are wholly unintelligible. Without the commenta¬ 
tor’s exposition, they are, indeed, what Sir William 
Jones has fompwhere termed them, dark as the 
darkeft oracle. Even with the aid of a comment, 
they cannot be fully underftood, until they are pe- 
rufed with the proper context. Notwithftauding 
Vol. VII. P this 

• Even the expunging of a letter is considered as the substitu¬ 
tion of a blank. • 
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this defied, Bha't't'o'ji' Dicshita,* who revifed the 
Camudt, has, for very fubflantial reafons, adhered to 
the PaAiniya futras. That able grammarian has 
made fome ufcful changes in the arrangement of 
the Pracrtya ; he has amended the explanation of 
the rules, which was in many places incorreCt or im¬ 
perfect : he has remedied many omiftions ; has en¬ 
larged the examples ; and has noticed the moft im¬ 
portant inftances where the elder grammarians dif- 
agree, or where claflical poets have deviated from 
the ftriCl rules of grammar. This excellent work is 
entitled Sidd'hdnta Caumudi. The author has very 
properly followed the example of Ra'machandra, 
in excluding all rules that are peculiar to the ob- 
folete dialed of the Veda, or which relate to accen¬ 
tuation ; for this alfo belongs to the Veda alone. He 
has colleded them in an appendix to the Sidd'hdnta 
Caumudi ; and has fubjoined, in a fecbnd appendix, 
rules concerning the gender of nouns. The other 
fupplements of Pa'n'ini’s grammar are interwoven 
by this author with the body of his work. 

The Hindus delight in fcholaftick difputation : 
their grammarians indulge this propenfity as much 
as their lawyers and their fophifts.f Bha'tVo'ji' 
Dicshita has provided an ample llore of contro- 
verfy in an argumentative commentary on his own 
grammar. This work is entitled Pranla menorama. 
He alfo compofed a very voluminous commentary on 
the eight le&ures of Pa'n'ini, and gave it the title of 
S'abda Cavjlubha. The only portion of it I have 
yet feen, reaches no farther than to the end of the 
firft feCtion of Pa'n'ini’s firft leClure. But this is 
fo diffufive, that, if the whole have been executed 
on a fimilar plan, it muft triple the ponderous vo¬ 
lume 


* Descendants of Bh'a'iVo'j/, in the fifth or sixth degree, are, 
I am told, now living at Benares. He must have flourished then 
between one and two centuries ago. 

•f- Many separate treatises on different branches of general gram¬ 
mar, are very properly considered as appertaining to the science 
of logick. 
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lume of the- Mahabha/hya itfelf. I have reafon 9 
however, for doubting that it was ever completed. 

The commentaries on the SidcThanta Caumudi 
and Manoramd , are very numerous. The nioft cele-* 
brated (hall be here briefly noticed. 1. The Tatvia 
bod'hint expounds the Sidd'hdnta : it is the work of 
Inya'ne'ndra Saraswati, an afcetick, and the 
pupil of Vamane'ndra Swa'mi'. 2. The Sdbdenda 
scc'hara is another commentary op Bha'tVoji ,, i 
grammar. It was compofed by a fuccefior, if not 
a defcendant, of that grammarian. An abridgement 
of it, which is very generally ftudied, is the work 
of Na'ge's'a, fon of S'iva BhatYa, and pupil of 
Harixucshita. He was patronifed, as appears 
from his preface, by the proprietor of Sringavira 
ftura .* Though called an abridgement, this Laghu 
Sdbdendu is a voluminous performance. 3. The 
Laghu Sdbdaratna is a commentary on the Mano- 
ramd of BraVt'o'ji Dicshita, by. the author’s 
grandfon, Hari Dicshita. This work is not im* 
properly termed an abridgement, fince it is fhort in 
comparifon with moft other commentaries on gram¬ 
mar. A larger performance on the fame topicks, 
and with the fame title of Sdbda ratna , was com* 
pofed by a profeffor of this fchool. 4. Bala sar^ 
man' Pa'gon'diya, who is either fourth or fifth 
in fucceflion from BhaVt/o'ji, as profeffor of gram¬ 
mar at Benares, has written commentaries on the 
Caujlubha , Sdbda ratna , and Sabdendu idc'kara. His 
father, Baidyarat’ha bhatYa, largely annotated 
the Paribhafhcndu icc'hara of Na'goh BhatVa, 
which is an argumentative commentary on a colM&ion 
of grammatical axioms and definitions cited by the 
glqffarifts of Pa'n'ini. This compilation, entitled 
Paribha/hdy has alfo furnifhed the text for other con- 
troverbal performances bearing fimtfar titles. 

P 2 While 

* A town on the Ganges, marked <$ingfor*4n Kennel's Maps. 
It is situated above Illuhabad- 



Whil* fo many commentaries have been written 
on the Sida'hanta Cautmtdi , the Pracrtya Caumudt has 
not been neglefted. The fchoiiafts of this* too, are 
numerous. The mod known is Crishn'a Pand'ita ; 
and his work has been abridged by his pupil Jayanta, 
who has given the title of Tatuia chandra to a very 
excellent compendium * On the other hand, Crish¬ 
n'a Pand'ita has had the fate common to all noted 
grammarians j fince his work has employed a hoft of 
commentators, who have largely commented on it. 

The Caumuats , independently even of their name* 
rous commentaries, have been found too vad and in¬ 
tricate for young dudents. Abridgements of the 
Sidi’hdnta Caumudt have been therefore attempted 
by fcveral others, with unequal degrees of fuccefs. 
Of three fuch abridgements, one only feems to d6- 
lerve prefent notice. It is the Mad'hya Caumudt , 
and i» accompanied by a familar compendium of an¬ 
notations, entitled Mad'hya Menoramd. The name 
indicates, that it., holds a middle place between the 
diffufe original, and the jejune abftrafts called Laghu 
Caumudt t ~,&c. It contains fuch of Pa'n'ini's rules 
as are mod univerfal, and adds to each a fhort but 
perfpicuous expofhion. It omits only the lead com¬ 
mon exceptions and limitations. 

When Sanfcrlt was the language of Indian courts, 
and was cultivated not only by perfons who devoted 
themfelves to religion and literature, but alfo by 
princes, lawyers, foldiers, phyficians, and fenbes; 
in fhort, by the firfl three tribes, and by many 
claffes included in the fourth j an eafy and popular 
grammar mull have been needed by perfons who 
could not wade the bed years of their lives in the 
dudy of words. Such grammars mud always have 
been in ufe ; thole, however, which are now du- 

died, 

• Finished by him, as appears from a postscript to the hook, in 
the year 1087 of the Samrut era. Though' he studied at lien a res, 
ha appears to hate been born on the banks of the Tapati, a nver 
marked Tuptet in Rennkl’i Map. 
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died, are not, I believe, of very ancient date. The 
mod efteeraed is the Sarafwata , together with its 
commentary, named Chandricd. It feems to have 
been formed on one of the Caumudis by tranflating 
PanVni’s rules into language that is intelligible, in¬ 
dependently of the glofs, and without the neceifity of 
adverting to a different context. 

Another popular grammar, which is in high re¬ 
pute in Bengal, is entitled Mtigd'habod ha> and is ac¬ 
companied by a commentary. It is the work of Vo- 
fade'va, and proceeds upon a plan grounded on that 
of the Caumudis, ; but the author has not been con¬ 
tent to tranflate the rules of Pa'n'ini, and to adopt 
his technical terms : he has, on the contrary, invented 
new terms, and contrived new abbreviations. The 
fame author likewife compofed a metrical catalogue 
of verbs alphabetically arranged : it is named Cavical - 
padruma , and is intended as a fubflitute for the 
D'hdlupatd, 

The chief inconvenience attending Vopade'va’s 
innovation is, that commentaries and fcholia, writ¬ 
ten to elucidate poems and works of fcience, mull 
be often' unintelligible to thofe who have (tudied 
only his grammar, and that the writings of his fcho- 
lars mull be equally incomprcbenlible (wherever a 
grammatical fubjeft is noticed) to the ftudents of 
the Paniniya, Accordingly, the Pandits of Bengal 
are cut off, in a manner, from communication on 
grammatical topics with the learned of other pro¬ 
vinces in India. Even etymological diUionaries, 
fuch as the commentaries on fhe metrical vocabula¬ 
ries, which I (hall next proceed to mention, muft be 
unintelligible to them. 

It appears, from the prefaces of many different 
grammatical treatifes, that works, entitled Dbdtu 
and Noma p&'dyaha, were formerly Jludied. They 
muft have comprehended, as their title implies, “ the 
whole pf the verbs and nouns” appertaining to the 
language; and knee they are mentioned as very vo* 

f> 3 luminous. 
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luminous, they muft probably have contained refe¬ 
rences to all the rules applicable to every Angle verb 
and noun. Haraoatta’s explanation of the title 
confirms this notion. But it does not appear that 
any work is.now extant under this title. The D'hm- 
tupiia, with its commentaries, fupplies the place of 
the D'hatuparayaha. A collection of dictionaries, 
and vocabularies, in like manner, fupplies the want of 
the Nama p dr ay ana, Thefe, then, may be noticed 
in this place as a branch of grammar. 

The beft and moil efteemed vocabulary is the 
Amera cojha. Even the bigotry of Sancar A'cha'- 
rya fpared this, when he profcribed the other works 
of Amera Sinha.* Like moft other Sanfcrit dic¬ 
tionaries, 

* A meb-sinh was an eminent poet, and one of the nine gems 
(for so these poets were called) who were the ornament of Vicra- 
Ma'ditya’s court. Unfortunately, be held the tenets of a hete¬ 
rodox sect; and his poems are said to hare perished in the per¬ 
secutions fomented by intolerant philosophers against the persons 
and writings of both J ainas and Baudd’ha*. The persecution in¬ 
stigated by Sancaka and Udayan A'cha'rya, were enforced, per¬ 
haps, from political motives, by princes of the Vaitknfava and 
S'aiva sects, who compelled the Baudd'ha monarchs to retire from 
Hindustan, and to content themselves with their dominions of 
LAsat'a and Bhot'a. It would be curious to investigate the date of 
this important revolution. The present conjecture (for it is little 
more than mere conjecture) is partly founded upon some acknow¬ 
ledgements made by Pandits, who confess that Sancara and U da- 
tana persecuted the heterodox sects, and proscribed their books; 
and partly on the evidence of the engraved plate found at JMud- 
gagiri, and of the inscription on the pillar found fat Bed61, (See 
As. Res. v. 1. p. 123 & JS3,) from which it appears, -that De'vA- 
fa'la DeVa belonged to the sect of Budd'ha, and that be reign¬ 
ed over Bengal and Car'nat'a as well as LAtat' and Bhct; and had 
successfully invaded Cambfia, after traversing as a conqueror the 
Vind’hya rapge of mountains. His descendants, as far as the fourth 
generation, governed a no less extensive empire, as appears from 
the inscription on the pillar at Beddl. I must, however, acknow¬ 
ledge, that this last mentioned inscription does not indicate any 
attachment to the sect .of Budd'ha. This may be accounted -foi, 
by supposing that the worshippers of Crmhn's, and of Ra'ma, 
were then as cordial to the followers of Budd'ha, and as’ they 
now are towards each other. - The king and his miniver might 
belong fo different sects. Amera 
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tionaries, it is arranged in verfe, to aid the memory. 
Synonymous words are col letted into one or more 
verfes, and placed in fifteen different chapters, which 
treat of as many different fubjefcis. The fixteenth 
contains a few homonymous terms, arranged alpha¬ 
betically in the Indian manner by the final confo- 
nants. The feventeenth chapter is a pretty full 
catalogue of indeclinables, which European philolo¬ 
gies would call adverbs, prepofitions, conjunctions, 
and interjeQions; but which Sanfcrlt grammarians 
confider as indeclinable nouns. The laft chapter of 
the Ameracojh is a treatife on the gender of nouns. 
Another vocabulary, by the fame author, is often 
cited by his commentators under the title of Amera - 
maid . 

Numerous commentaries have been written on 
the Amcracbpi. The chief objeCt of them is to ex¬ 
plain the derivations of the nouns, and to fupply the 
principal deficiencies of the text. Sanfcrlt etymo- 
logifts fcarcely acknowledge a fingle primitive 
amongft the nouns. When unable to trace an ety¬ 
mology which may be confiftcnt with the accepta¬ 
tion of the word, they are content to derive it ac¬ 
cording to grammatical rules, from fome root to 
which the word has no affinity in fenfe. At other 
times they adopt fanciful etymologies from Purdnas 
or from Tantras: but, in general, the derivations 
are accurate and infiruttive. The bell known 
among thefe commentaries of the Amcrcbjha , is the 
Padra chandricd , compiled from fixteen older com¬ 
mentaries, by Vkihaspati, furnained Mucut'a, or, 

P 4 at 


Amera is mentioned in an inscription at Budd'ha gayi as the 
founder of a temple at that place. (As- Hks. v. 1. p. 28*.) This 
circumstance may serve to explain why his works have been pro. 
scribed with peculiar inveteracy, a* it is acknowledged by many 
Pandit* that they have been, fie was probably a zealous se< tariat. 

This is, however, by uo means certain: and Bha'nuji' IXis- 
CDii A, in his commentary on the Amtra c6*ha, denies that there is 
any evidence to prove that the author belonged to the s«ct of Jain as. 
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at full length, Ra'ya Mucut'a man'i. It appears 
from the incidental mention of the years then ex¬ 
pired of aftronomical eras, that Mucut'a made this 
compilation in the 4532d year of,the Cali yug , which 
correfponds with A. D. 1430. Achyuta Jallaci' 
has abridged MucttVs commentary, but without 
acknowledgement, and has given the title of Vydc'hyd 
fradtpa to his compendium. On the other hand, 
Bha'n uji-DicsHiTA has revifed the fame compilation, 
and has correfted the numerous errors of Mucut'a, 
who often derives words from roots that are unknown 
to the language, or according to rules which have no 
place in its grammar. Bha'nuji has greatly improved 
the plan of the work, by inferting, from other autho¬ 
rities, the various acceptations of words exhibited by 
Amera in one or two fenfes only. This excellent 
compilation is entitled Vydch'ya fud'hd. 

The Amera cojha , as has been already hinted, 
gives a very incomplete lift of words that have va- 
lious acceptations. This defeCt is well fupplied by 
the Mcdinzy a dictionary fo named from its author, 
Me'dinicar. It contains words that bear many 
fenfes, arranged in alphabetical order by the final 
confonants; and a lift of homonymous indeclinables 
is fubjoined to it. A fimilar dictionary, compiled by 
MaueVwara, and entitled ViSrva pracdsa , is much 
confulted, though it be very defective, as has been 
juftly remarked by Me'dinicar. It contains, how¬ 
ever, a very ufcful appendix on words fpelt more 
than one way ; and another on letters which are liable 
to be confounded, fuch as v and b ; and another 
again on the gender of nouns. Thefe fubjeCts are 
not feparately treated by Me'dinicar ; but he has, on 
the other hand, fpecihed the genders with great care 
in the body of the work. The exaft age of the 
Midint is not certainly known ; but it is older than 
MucutVs compilation, fince it is quoted by this 
abthor. 


Amera’s 
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Amera's dictionary does not contain more than ten 
thoufand different words ; yet the SanfcrH language 
is very copious. The infertion of derivatives, that 
do not at all deviate from their regular and obvious 
import, has been very properly deemed fiiperfluous. 
Compound epithets, and other compound terms, in 
which the Sanfcrtl language is peculiarly rich, are 
likewife omitted ; excepting fuch as are efpecially 
appropriated, by a limited acceptation, either as titles 
of deities, or as names of plants, animals, &c. In 
faCt, compound terms are formed at pleafure, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of grammar, and muft generally be 
interpreted in ftriCl conformity with thofe rules. 
Technical terms, too, are moflly excluded from ge¬ 
neral dictionaries, and configned to feparate nomen¬ 
clatures. The Ameracojh , then, is lefs defective 
than might be inferred from the fmall number of 
words explained in it. Still, however, it needs a 
fupplement. The Hardvali may be ufed as fuch. 
It is a vocabulary of uncommon words, compiled by 
PuRUSHOTTAMA,.the author of an etymological wo'rk, 
and alfoof a little collection of monograms, entitled 
E'cdc/hara. His Hardvali was compiled by him un¬ 
der the patronage of D'HRirA sin-ha. It is noticed 
by Mf/dinicar, and feems to be likewife anterior to 
the Viswa. 

The remaining deficiencies of the Ameracojh are 
fupplied by confulting other dictionaries and vocabu¬ 
laries ; fuch as H ela'ynd’ha’s, Va'chespati's, the 
Dharahicofha , or fome other. Savfcrit dictionaries 
are, indeed, very numerous. • Purushottama and 
Mk'dinicar name the Utpalira , Sabddrndva , and 
Sanfdrdvarta,’ as works conlulted by them. Puru- 
shottama adds the names of Vachespati, Vya'd'i, 
and Vicrama'ditya ; but it is not quite clear whether 
he mentions them as the authors and patrons of thefe, 
or of other dictionaries. Mk'dinicar adds a fourth 
vocabulary, called Ndma-mdld , and with limilar ob- 
feurity fubjoins the celebrated names of Bha'ci ei, 

Vara- 
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Vararucki, SaVwata, Bopa'lita, and Rantide'va. 
He then proceeds to enumerate the dt&ionaries of 
Amera, S'ubha'nga, Hela'ynP’ha, Goverd’han a, 
Rabhasa pa'la, and the Ratnacojha ; with the voca¬ 
bularies of Rudra, Phananjava, and Ganga'd’- 
hara ; as alfo the j Dharakico/ha^ Hardvalj, Vrthada - 
mara , Tricahd'afejha, and Ratnamdld. Many of 
thefe are cited by the commentators on Amera, and 
by the fcholiafts on different poems. The following 
are alfo frequently cited ; fome as etymologifts, the 
reft as lexicographers: Swa'mi, Duhga, Sarvad- 
uara Va'mana, Chandra, and the authors of the 
Vaijaynti Ndmanid'hdna , Haim a, V> ihat-nighanti , &c. 
To this 1 1ft might be added the Anecdrt'ha , drvani 
mavjari Hdndrt'ha, and other vocabularies of homo¬ 
nymous terms; the Dwiru£ti y Bhuriprayoga cojha , 
and c her lifts of words fpelt in more than one way ; 
and the various Nighantis , or nomenclators, fuch 
is the Dhanwa atarinighanta and Rajanighant <2, 
which contain lifts of the materia medica ; and the 
Nighnnti of the Veda , which explains obfolete words, 
and unufual acceptations.* 

Before I proceed to mention Other languages of 
India, it may be proper to mention, that the fchoOl of 
Benares now ufes the Sidd'hdria caumudi , and other 
works of Bhatioji, as the fame fchool formerly did 
the Cdsud vrhLi. The Pracriyd caumudi , with its 
commentaries, maintains its ground among the learned 
of Mithild , or Tirhut. In both places, however, 
and, indeed, throughout India, the Mahdbhdfhya con¬ 
tinues to be the ftandard of Sanfcrrt grammar.- It is 
therefore ftudied by all who are ambitious of acquir¬ 
ing a critical know ledge of the language. The Ha- 

riedried , 

* The Niructi, as explained in Sir William Jones’s Treatise on 
the 1. 1 it-rature of the Hindus, belongs to the same class with the 
Pin:/,anti of the Vida: and si small vocabulary, under both these 
titles, is commonly annexed to the Higveda, to complete the set 
of Upuridas. 1 here is, how< ter, a much larger work, entitled 
Structt ; and ihe.cou.menla or* of it are often cited upon topics 
of general grammar. 
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ricarica , with its commentaries by He'la'ra'ja and 
Punjara'ja, was probably in ufe with a fchool that 
once flourifhed at Ujjayinz ; but it does not Teem to 
be now generally ftudied in any part of India. 

The fecond clafs of Indian languages comprehends 
the written diale&s which are now ufed in the inter- 
courfe of civil life, and which are cultivated by 
lettered men. The author of a paflage already quoted, 
includes all fuch diale&s under the general denomina¬ 
tion of Pracrit : but this term is commonly reftrifted 
to one language, namely, to the Sarafwati bdla bdni ,, 
or the fpeech of children on the banks of the Saraf- 
•• wati .* There is reafon to believe, that ten polilhed 
diale&s formerly prevailed in as many different civi¬ 
lized nations, who occupied all the fertilfe provinces 
of Hindujian and the Dekhin. Evident traces of 
them Hill exift. They fhall be noticed in the order In 
which thefe Hindu nations are ufually enumerated. 

The Sdrcfwata was a nation which occupied the 
banks of the river Sarafwati. Brahmanas , who are 
ftill diftinguiflied by the name of their nation, in¬ 
habit chiefly the Penjdb , or Panchanada , weft of the 
river from which they take their appellation. Their 
original language may have once prevailed through 
the fouthern and weftern parts of Hindujian Proper, 
and is probably the idiom to which the name of 
Pracrit is generally appropriated. This has been 
more cultivated than any other among the dialefts 
which will be here enumerated, and it occupies a 
principal place in the dialogue of moft dramas. 
Many beautiful poems, compoled wholly in this lan¬ 
guage, or intermixed with ftanzas of pure Sanfcrtt , 
have perpetuated the memory of it; though, perhaps, 
it ’have long ceafed to be a vernacular tongue. 
Grammars have been compiled for the purpofe of 
teaching this language and its profody, and leveral 

treatifea 

* The term will hear a different interpretation : but this rrr— 
to be the most probable explanation of it. The other (youUilal 
•peech of Sara»viaii) is generally received. 
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trcatifes of rhetorick have been written to illuftrate 
its beauties. The Pracrita manoramd, and Pracrita 
Pingala , are inflances of the one ; and the Sarafvuati 
Canldbharafia of Bhojade'va, may be named as.an 
example of the other ; although both Sanfcrit and 
Prdcrit id'oms furnifh the examples with which that 
author elucidates his precepts. For the charaBer of 
the Prdcrit language, I muft refer the reader to Sir 
William Jones’s remarks in his preface to the 
tranflation of the Fatal Ring. 

The Cdnyacubjas poffefied a great empire, the 
metropolis of which was the ancient city of Cdnya - 
cubja , or Canoj. Theirs feems to be the language 
which forms the ground-work of modern Hindujlaniy 
and which js known by the appellation of Hindi , or 
Hindevl. Two dialects of it may be eafily diftin- 
girifhed ; one more refined, the other lefs fo. To 
this laft the name of Hindi is fometimes reftriBed, 
-while the other is often confounded with Prdcrit. 
Numerous poems have been compofed in both dia- 
Jefts, not only before the Hindujldni was ingrafted 
on the Hindi by a large intermixture of Perfian, but 
alfo in very modern times, by Muhammedan as well 
as Hindu poets. Ddhras , or detached couplets, and 
CabitSy or flanzas, in the Hindcvi , may be found 
amoffg the works of Mvjlcmdn authors; it will be 
fufficient to inflance thofe of Melic Muhammld 
Jaisi, Muhammed Afzel, and Amirkha'n An- 
ja'm* Moll poems in this dialeft are, however, the 
exclufive production of Hindu poets.* On examin¬ 
ing 

• Among the most admired’specimens of Hindi poetry, the st ven 
hundred e« uplets of 1 ’iha'ri'la'i , and the amatory vi'rscs of Su'a- 
de», and of MATins'-M, are conspicuous. But their dialect is not 
pur» Hindi r/.since they sometimes borrow from the Persian language. 
£h/ncer wrote his poems in the reign of Sha , hj t h a , n. and seems to 
have been patronized hy that prince, whom lie praises in his preface. 
Biha , iu'i.' , i. flourished at the court of Awkher, towards the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century of the C hristian era. His poems were 
ftwnced in their present order for the use of the uniortunate prince 

* * A‘*en 
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irtg them, the affinity of Hindi with the SanfcrU lan¬ 
guage is peculiarly ftriking ; and no perfon acquaint¬ 
ed with both, can hefitate in affirming, that Hindi is 
chiefly borrowed from SanfcrU. Many words of 
which the etymology fhows them to be the pureft 
SanfcrU, are received unaltered; many more undergo 
no change, but that of making the final vowel filent: 
a ftill greater number exhibits no other difference 
than what arifes from the uniform permutation of 
certain letters: the reft, too, with comparatively few 
exceptions, may be eafily traced to a SanfcrU origin. 
That this is the root from which Hindi has fprung, 
(not Hindi the dialeft, whence SanfcrU has been re¬ 
fined,) may be proved by etymology, the analogy of 
■which is loft in Hindi , and preferved in SanfcrU. A 
few examples will render this evident. 

Criya' fignifies aftion, and Carina, aft, both of 
which are regularly derived from the root Cri, to do. 
They have been adopted into Hindufldni , with many 
other regular derivatives of the fame root; (fuch, 
for example, as Car ah a , [contrafted into Carnap th? 
aft of doing ; Carta , the agent; Car ah, caufe, or the 
means, of doing; Carya , [Cdrj, Caj , J the thing to be 
done, and the intent or purpofe of the aftion.) But 
I feleft thefe two inftances, becaufe both words are 
adopted into Hindufldni in two feveral modes. Thus 
Crid fignifies aftion; and Cin'a c xv re fie s one meta¬ 
phorical fenfe of the fame SanfcrU word, viz. oath, 
or ordeal. Again, Ciria-caram fignifies funeral sites 
but Cam is the mod ufual form in which the Sa%~ 
fcrit Carma is exhibited in the Hindufldni; and it 
thus affumes the fame form with Cam, defire, a very 
different word taken from the SanfcrU .derivative m 
the root Cam, to feek : here then, Hindufldni con¬ 
founds 

A'zem Sha'h, and the modern edition is therefore csflled /Tzemshd^ % 
hi. The old edition has been elegantly translated into Sanserif 
verse, by Herifresa'da' Pandita, undejr the patronage of Oiu't 
Kim'm, when Ruja of Benares. 
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•founds two very different words in one inftance, and 
makes two words out of one in the other inftance. 

Sat literally fignifies exiftent ; it is employed in 
the acceptatidn of truth : Satya , a regular derivative 
from it, fignifies true ; or, employed fubftantively, 
truth. The correfpondcnt Hindi word. Jack , is cor¬ 
rupted from the SanfcrU fatya , by negleXing the 
final vowel, by fubftituting j for y y according to the 
genius of the Hindcvi dialeX, and by transforming 
the harfh combination tj into the fofter found of ch . 
Here then is obvioufly traced the identity of the 
Hindujldni Jack , and Bengali Jhotyo , which are only 
the fame SanfcrU word fatya varioufly pronounced. 

Yu van fignifies young, and yauvana , youth: the 
firft makes Yuvd in the nominative cafe: this is 
adopted into Hindujldni with the ufual permutation 
of confonants, and becomes Juba , as Yauvana is 
transformed into Joban. The fame word has been 
lefs corrupted in Perfian and Latin, where it (lands 
Juwdn and Juvenis. In many inflexions, the root of 
Yuvan is contraXed into Yun; the pofleffive cafe, 
for example, forms in the three numbers, Yunas, 
Yunds ,. Yunam : here, then, we trace the origin of 
the Latin comparative Junior: and I - cannot hefi- 
tate in referring to thele SanfcrU roots, the Welfh 
Jevangk , and Armorican Jovank % as well as the Saxon 
Yeong , and finally, the Engliftt Young. This ana¬ 
logy, which feems evident through the medium of 
the SanfcrU language, is wholly obfcured in Hin- 
dy/ldni. 

These examples might be eafily multiplied, but 
unprofitably, I fear; for, after proving that nine- 
tenths of the Hindi dialeX may be traced .back to 
the Qanfcrit idiom, there yet remains the difficulty 
of accounting for the remaining tenth, which is, 
perhaps, the bafis of the Hindi language* Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones thought it fo, and he thence inferred, 
that the pure Jfindt was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the SanfcrU was introduced by conque¬ 
ror# 
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r«$s from pther kingdoms in fome very remote age.* 
This opinion I do not mean to.controvert; I only 
contend, that fchere fimilar words are found in both 
languages, the Hindi has borrowed from Sanfcrit, 
rather than the Sanfcrit from Hindi. It may be re¬ 
marked too, that, in mod countries the progrefs has 
been from languages rich in inflexions, to dialeXs 
Ample in their ftruXure. In modern idioms, aux¬ 
iliary verbs, and appendant particles, fupply the place 
of numerous inflexions of the root: it may, for this 
reafon, be doubted, whether the prefent ftruXure of 
the Hindi tongue be not a modern refinement. But 
the queftion which has been here hinted, rather than 
difcufied, can be decided only by a careful examina¬ 
tion of the oldeflt compofitions that are now extant in 
the Hindi dialeX. Until fome perfoh execute this 
tafk,‘-a doubt muft remain, whether the ground-work 
of HindU and confequently of Hindujldni , be wholly 
diftinX from that of Sanfcrit. 

On the fubjeX of the modern dialeX of Upper 
India, I with pleafure refer to the works of a very 
ingenious member af this Society , Mr. Gilchrist, 
whofe labours have now made it eafy to acquire the 
knowledge of an elegant language, which is ufed in 
every part of Hinduftan and the Dekhin; which is 
tHe common vehicle of colloquial intercourfe among 
ail well-educated natives, and among tbe illiterate 
alfo in many provinces of India, and which is almoft 
every where intelligible. to. fome among the inhabi¬ 
tants of every village. The jiialeXs, which will be 
next noticed, are of more limited ufe. 

Gaura,+ or, as it is commonly called, B eng ala k , 
or Bengali , is the, language fpoken in the provinces* 

of 


* Third Anniversary Discourse. 

f It is necessary to "remark*, that although Gaura be the name oi 
Bengal, yet the Jirdfimanas who bear that Hpprflution, are not iuha- 
bitanUOf Bengal, but of Hinlyittin Proper They reside chiefly in 
the SiibajotDelhi; whjtle the Bruhmanatoi $eogat are avowed cwlo- 

' niata 
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of which the ancient city of Gaur was once the ca¬ 
pital : it ftill prevails in all the provinces of- Bengal, 
excepting, perhaps, fome frontier diflri&s, but is laid 
to be fpokcn in its greateft purity in the eaftcrn 
parts only ; and, as there fpoken, contains few words 
which are not evidently derived from Sanfcrit, This 
dialed has not been negleded by learned men. Many 
Sanfcrit poems have been tranflated, and fome origi¬ 
nal poems have been compofed in it: learned Hindus 
in Bengal fpeak it almoft exclufively: verbal in- 
ftrudion in fciences is communicated through this 
medium; and even public difputations are conduced 
in this dialed. In Head of writing it in the Diva- 
ndgari, as the Pracrit and Hindevi are written,* the 
inhabitants of Bengal have adopted a peculiar cha- 
rader, which is nothing elfe but Deva-nagari , dif- 
formed for the fake of expeditious writing. Even 
the learned amongll them employ this charader for 
the Sanfcrit, language, the pronunciation of which, 
too, they in like manner degrade to the Bengali ftan- 
dard. The labours of Mr. Halhed and Mr. Fors¬ 
ter, have already rendered a knowledge of the Ben¬ 
gali dialed acceffibie ; and Mr. Forster’s further 
exertions will ftill more facilitate the acquilition of 
a language, which cannot but be deemed greatly 
ufeful, fince it prevails throughout the rich'eil and 
moft valuable portion of the Britilh polfeflions in 
India. 

Mait’hila 

nists from Cam] . It is difficult to account for this contradiction. 
r J he Gaum llnihmanos alledge a tradition, that their ancestors mi¬ 
grated in ilif days of the I'undavus, at the commencement of the 
present Cult Yvgu. Though no plausible conjecture can be found¬ 
ed on this tradition, yet 1 am induced to retract a conjecture for¬ 
merly hazarded !>} me, that the Gar of our maps was the original 
country of the (luura priests. 

* J'l .icrit ami Hindi books are commonly written in the Devon 
gart; hut ;i coriupt writing, called A ttgari, is used by Hindus in all 
common transactions where Hindi is employed by them; and a still 
more t011 opted one, w herein vowels are f<yr the most part omitted, is 

employed 
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M ait’hi la, or Tirhutiyk , is the language ufed in 
Mit'htld, that is, in the Sircar of Tirhut , and in 
fomc adjoining didrifts, limited however by the ri¬ 
vers Cusz (Caufui ,) and Gandhac (Gandhact,) and 
by the mountains of Nepal: it has great affinity with 
Bengali; and the character in which it is written 
differs little from that which is employed through- 
6ut Bengal. In Tirhut , too, the learned write San¬ 
scrit in the Tirhutiya character, and pronounce it 
after their own inelegant manner. As the dialeft of 
Mit'hild has no extenfive ufe, and does not appear to 
have been at any time cultivated by elegant poets, it 
is unneceffary to notice it further in this place. 

Utcala, or O'd'radesa , is co-extenfive with the 
Suba of O'refd , extending frpm Medinipur to Md- 
nacapattana , and from the fea to Sammall-pur. The 
language of this province, and the character in which 
it is written, are both called Urtya. So far as a 
judgment can be formed from imperfeft fpecimens of 
this language, it contains many Sanfcrit words va- 
rioufly corrupted, with fome Perfian and Arabick 
terms borrowed through the medium of Hindujldnt % 
and with others of doubtful origin. The letters are 
evidently taken from the Devanagari ; and the Brdh - 
mens of this province ufe the Urtya charafter in 
writing the Sanfcrit language: its deviations from 
the Devanagari may be explained, from the praftice 
of writing on palm leaves with an ’iron ftyle, or 
on paper with a pen cut from a porcupine’s quill. It 
differs in this refpeft from the hand-writing of north¬ 
ern tribes, and is analogous to that of the fouthern 
inhabitants of the peninfula. 

Vol. VII. Q Tat 


employed by bankers, and others, in mercantile transactions. I 
must here confess, that I can give no satisfactory explanation of 
the term. The common etymology of Ndgari is unsatisfactory ; 
unless Negara be takeo as the name of some particular place em¬ 
phatically called the City. 
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The five Hindu nations, whofe peculiar dialers 
have been thus briefly noticed, occupy the northern 
and eaftern portions of India; they are denominated 
the five Gaurs. The. reft, called the five Drdvirs , 
inhabit the fouthern and weftern parts of the penin- 
fula. Some Pandits , indeed, exclude Cai^nata, and 
l’ubftitute Cdfvura; but others, with more propriety, 
omit the Cdjhviirian tribe; and, by adding the Ca¬ 
nards to the lift of Drdvirs , avoid the inconfiftency 
of placing a northern tribe among fouthern nations. 
There is reafon, too, for doubting whether Cdjhmira 
be occupied by a diftinflt nation, and whether the in¬ 
habitants of it be not rather a tribe of Cdnyacubjas. 

Dra'vira is the country which terminates the pe- 
niniula of India. Its northern limits appear to lie 
between the twelfth and thirteenth degrees of north 
latrude. The language of the province is the Tamel , 
to which Europeans have given the name of Mala - 
b •'/,* fr nn Malay-war , a province of Dravira. They 
have Similarly corrupted the true name of the dialed 
into i’aniul, Tamulic, and Tamulian:t but the word, 
as pronounced by the natives, is Tdmla , or Tdmalah ; 
and this feems to indicate a derivation from Tdmret, 
or TamraparvH , a river of note, which waters the 
fouthern Mathura , fituated within the limits, of 
J Drdvir. The provincial dialed is written in a cha¬ 
racter which is greatly corrupted from the parent 
Devandgari, but which neverthelefs is ufed by the 
Brahmens of Drdvir in writing the Sanfcrit language. 
After carefully infpe&ing a grammar published by 
Mr. Drummond at Bombay, and a dictionary by 

miifionaries 

* A learned Brahmen of Dravira positively assures me, that the 
dialect of Malabar, though confounded by Europeans with the 
Ttimel, is different from it, and is not the language to which Euro¬ 
peans have allotted that appellation. 

f The Romish and Protestant missionaries, who have published 
dictionaries and grammars of this dialect, refer to another lan¬ 
guage, which tlicv denominate Grundam, and Grandonicum. It 
appears that Samcrlt is meant; and the term thus corrupted by 
'hem is Grundha, a volume or book. 
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miflionaries at Madras, I canwenture to pronounce, 
that the Tdmla contains many Sanfrit words, either 
unaltered, or little changed, with others more cor¬ 
rupted, and a ftill greater number of doubtful origin. 

The Maharaflitra , or Mahratta , is the language of 
a nation which has in the prefent century, greatly 
enlarged its ancient limits. If any inference may be 
drawn from the name of the charader in which the 
language is written, the country occupied by this 
people was formerly called Marti;* for the peculiar 
corruption of the Devanagari , which is employed by 
the Mahdrajhtras in common tranfadions, is deno¬ 
minated by them Mur. Their books, it mull be re¬ 
marked, are commonly written in Devanagari. The 
Mahratta nation was formerly confined to a moun¬ 
tainous trad, fituated fouth of the river Ncrmada t 
and extending to the province of Cocdn. Their lan¬ 
guage is now more widely fpread, but is not yet be¬ 
come the vernacular dialed of provinces fituated far 
beyond the ancient bounds of their country. Like 
other Indian tongues, it contains much pufle Sanfcrit , 
and more corruptions of that language, intermixed 
with words borrowed from Perfian and Arabick, and 
with others derived from an unknown fource. If 
the bards of Mu.ru were once famous, their fuppofed 
fucceffors, though lefs celebrated, arc not lefs dili¬ 
gent. The Mahrdttas polfefs many poems in their 
own dialc£l, either tranfiated from the Sanfcrit , or 
original compofitions in honour of CkTsiina', Rama', 
and other deified heroes. Treatifcs in profc, too, on 
fubjeds of logick and of philofophy, have been com- 
poled in the Mahratta dialed. 

CarnaVa, or Camara , is the ancient language 
of Carndt'aca , a province which has given name to 
diflrids on both coafts of the pcninfula. This dia- 

Q a led 

* Mentioned in the royal grant pre*erve<l at a fanjpus temple 
in i'Airnik'a. See As. Res. r. III. p. 48. However, the Mahntuai 
ihvmselves affirm, that the Mi in character wai introduced amongst 
them from tficsisland of SiMn, 
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lc£l dill prevails in tlfp intermediate mountainous 
trafcl, but feems to be iuperfeded by other provincial 
tongues on the eaftern coaft. A peculiar chara&er, 
formed from the Devandgari , but, like the Tamla , 
much corrupted from it, through the pra&ice of writ¬ 
ing on palm-leaves with an iron ftyle, is called by the 
fame name with the language of Carfid'tic. Brah¬ 
mens of this tribe have allured me, that the language 
bears the fame affinity to Sanfcrit as other diale&s 
of the Dacjhin. I can affirm, too, from their con- 
verfation, that the Cdnaras , like moft other fouthern 
tribes, have not followed the ill example of Bengal, 
and the provinces adjacent to it, in pronouncing the 
Sanfcrit language in the fame inelegant manner with 
their own provincial diale&s. 

Tailanga, Telingahy or Tilanga , is at once the 
name of a nation, of its language, and of the charac¬ 
ter in which that language is written. Though the 
province of Ttlingdna alone retain the name in pub- 
lifhed maps of India, yet the adjacent provinces on 
either banl^ of Crtjlina and Godaverty and tbofe fitu- 
ated on the north-eaftern coaft of the peninfula, are 
undoubtedly comprehended within the ancient limits 
of Tilangay and are inhabited chiefly by people 
of this tribe. The language, too, is widely fpread: 
and many circumftances indicate that the Tailangas 
formerly occupied a very extenfive trafl, in which 
they ftill conftitute the principal part of the popula¬ 
tion. The charatler in which they write their own 
language is taken from Devanagariy and the Tailanga 
Brahmens employ it in writing the Sanfcrit tongue, 
from-which the Tailanga idiom is faid to have bor¬ 
rowed more largely than other dialefts ufed in the 
fouth of India. This language appears to have been 
cultivated by poets, if not by prole writers; for the 
Tailangas poffefs many compofitions in their own 
provincial dialcft, fome of which are faid to record 
the ancient hiftory of the country. 


The 
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The province of Gurjara* does not appear to have 
been at any time much more extenfive than the mo¬ 
dern Guzrdt , although Brdhmanas , diftinguilhed by 
the name of that country, be now fpread over the 
adjoining provinces on both Tides of the Nermadd. 
This tribe ufes a language denominated from their 
own appellation, but very nearly allied, to the Hindi 
tongue, while the chara&er in which it is written 
conforms almoft fcxa&ly with vulgar Ndgart. Con- 
fidering the fituation of their country, and the ana¬ 
logy of language and writing, I cannot hefitate in 
thinking, that the Gurjaras fhould be confidered as 
the fifth northern nation of India, and the U'rtyat 
ftiould be ranked among the tribes of the Dacjhin. 

Brief and imperfect as is this account of the 
Prdcrits of India, I mult be ftill more concife in 
fpeaking of the languages denominated Mdgad'hi and 
Apabhranfa, in the palfages quoted at the beginning 
of this elfay. Under thefe names are comprehended 
all thofe dialefts which, together with the Prdcrits 
above noticed, are generally known by the common 
appellation of Bhdfhd, or fpeech. This term, as etft- 
ployed by all philologilts from Pa'n'ini down to thfe 
prefent profelfors of grammar, docs, indeed, fignify 
the popular dialect of Sanfcrit , in contradiltinftion 
to the obfolete dialefl of the Veda; but in common 
acceptation, Bhdkhd (for fo the word is pronounced 
on the banks of the Ganges) denotes any of the mo¬ 
dern vernacular dialers of India, efpecially fuch as 
are corrupted from the Sanfcrit: thefe are very ■'nu¬ 
merous. After excluding mountaineers, who are 
probably aborigines of India, and whofe languages 
have certainly no affinity with Sanfcrit , there yet re¬ 
main in the mountains and iflands contiguous to 
India, many tribes that feem to be degenerate Hindus; 

Q 3 they 

* The limits of Gurjara, as here indicated, are too narrow. It 
seem s to have been co-extensive with the ancient rather than the 
modern Guzrdi, and to have included the whole, or the greatest 
part, of (.'andesh and Malsva. 
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they have certainly retained fome traces of the lan¬ 
guage and writing which their anceftors had been 
taught to employ. 

Without pairing the limits of Hindujldn, it would 
be eafy to colled a copious lift of different dialeds in 
the various provinces which are inhabited by the ten 
principal Hindu nations. The extenfive region which 
is nearly defined by the banks of the Sarafwati and 
Gangd on the north, and which i% ftridly limited by 
the fhores of the eaftern and weftern Teas towards the 
fouth, contains fifty-fevcn provinces according to 
fome lifts, and eighty-four according to others. 
Each of thefe provinces has its peculiar dialed, which 
appears, however, in moil inftanccs, to be a variety 
only of fome one among the ten principal idioms. 
Thus Hindujidni , which feems to be the lineal de- 
feendant of the Cdnyacubja , comprifcs numerous dia- 
leds from the Orduz'ban, or language of the royal 
camp and court, to the barbarous jargon which re¬ 
ciprocal miftakes have introduced among European 
gentlemen and their native fervants. The fame 
tongue, under its more appropriate denomination of 
Hindi , comprehends many dialcds ftridly local and 
provincial. They differ in the propoition of Arabic k, 
Perfian, and Sanfcrit , either pure or ilightly corrupt¬ 
ed, which they contain; ami fome fliades of difference 
may be alfo found in the pronunciation, and even in 
the bafis of each dialed. 

Not being fuii-.cicntly converfant with all thefe 
idioms, I lhall only mention two, which are well 
known, becaufe lyric poets have employed them in 
fongs, that arc ftill the delight of natives of all ranks. 
I allude to the Penjclbi , and to the Brij-bhdkhd. The 
firft is the language of Panchnnada, or Pcnjdb , a pro¬ 
vince watered b} the five celebrated rivers which fall 
into the Sind'hn. The fongs rntitled and 

Tcppas , which are no doubt familiar to all who have 
a tafte for the vocal inulic of Imb.u ate com poled 

.iitnoll 
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almoft exclufively in this dialed; as the Dhurpeds 
and regular Rags are in Hindi , and Rekhtah ,* in the 
language of the court of Hindii/ldn. 

The Brij-bhakha , or Vraja~bhajhd , is the dialed 
fuppofed to have been anciently fpoken among the 
peafants in the neighbourhood of Mat'hura. It de¬ 
rives its name from the cowpens (Vraja) ajd dairies 
in the foreft of Vrindd , where CrTshna was educated 
among the wives and daughters of the cow-herds. 
His amorous adventures with RaVha' and the Gopi's , 
furnifh the fubjed of many favourite fongs in this 
dialed. It is ftill fpoken with much purity through¬ 
out a great part of the Antarbed , or Dodb , and in fome 
diftrids on the oppofite banks of the Yamuna and 
Gangd . 

To thefe curfory obfervations might be fitly added 
a fpecimen of each language, and of the charader in 
which it is written, together with a lilt of the moft 
common terms in the various dialeds of India, com¬ 
pared with words of fimilar found and import in the 
ancient languages of Europe. I have, indeed, made 
colledions for this purpofe; but the infertion of a 
copious lift would exceed the limits of a defultory 
effay. For this reafon, and bccaufe the colledion 
is yet incomplete, I fupprets it; and fliall here clofe 
the prefent efTay abruptly, with the intention of re¬ 
fuming the fubjed, fhould the further profecution of 
thefe enquiries at any future time enable me to fur- 
nifli the informatiefti called for by this Society, con¬ 
cerning the number of Hinduzut dialeds* and the 
countries where they are fpoken. 

Q 4 ON 


* The author of the Tezcarch Shuar a Hind explainsii&A/dl as 
signifying any poetry composed in the language of the royal court 
uf Hindustan, but in the style and metre of Persian poetry. 
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VIII. 

ON THE 

Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and 
'of the Bra'mens efpecially . 

By H. T. Colebrooke, Es$. 

ESSAY II. 

A FORMER effay on this fubjed* defcribed the 
daily ablutions performed with prayers and ads 
of religion by every Brahmen. His next daily duty 
is the performance of the five great facraments. The 
firft, confifling in the ftudy of the Veda , has been 
already noticed; the facraments of the manes, of 
deities, and of fpirits, (lightly touched upon in the 
firft effay, will be made the fubjed of the pre- 
fen t one; and the hofpitable reception of guefts will 
l>e followed in the next, by a defeription of the va¬ 
rious ceremonies which mull be celebrated at differ¬ 
ent periods from the birth to the marriage of a Hindu. 

The facrament of deities confifts in oblations to 
fire, with prayers addreffed to various divinities; 
and it is exclufive of the offerings of perfumes and 
bloffoms before idols. It does ifot fall within my 
prefent plan to deferibe the manner in which the 
feveral feds of Hindus t adore their gods, or the 
images of them; and I (hall therefore reftrid myfelf 
to explain the oblations to fire, and then proceed to 
deferibe funeral rites and commemorative obfequies, 
together tfifh the daily offerings of food and water 
to the manes of anceilors. 


Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 345. 
+ Sue note A. 


I am 
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I am guided by the author now before me* in 
premifing the ceremony of confecrating the fire, and 
of hallowing the facri&cial implements; “ becaufe 
this ceremony is, as it were, the ground-work of all 
religious a£ts." 

First, the pricft fmears with cow-dung a level 
piece of ground four cubits fquare, free from all 
impurities, and flieltered by a fhed. Having bathed 
and fipped water, he fits down with his face towards 
the eaft, and places a veflel of water with cuia 
grafst on his left; then dropping his right knee, 
and telling on the fpan of his left hand, he draws 
with a root? of cusa grafs a line one fpan, or twelve 
fingers long, and dire&ed towards the eaft. From 
the neareft extremity of this line, he draws another 
tft right angles to it, twenty-one fingers long, and 
directed towards the north. Upon this line he 
draws three others, parallel to the firft, equal to it in 
length, and diftant feven fingers from cyh other. 
The firft line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow 
line, and is facred to the earth; the fecond is red, 
and fecred to fire; the third black, and facred to 
Brahma', the creator; the fourth blue, and facred to 
In dr a, the regent of the firmament; the fifth white, 
and facred to Soma. He next ‘gathers up the dull 
from the edges of thefe lines, and throws it away 
towards the nojth-eaft, faying, “ What was [Amin] 

bad, 

* In the former essay, my chief .guide nai Hcla'vcd'h *, who 
has given very perspicuous explanation* of the mantras (or prayer* 
used at religious ceremonies) in several treatises, particularly in on* 
entitled Brdaurnd-servurwa. In the present essay, J likewise use* 
ritual composed by Buavadi/va for the use of Samavddi priests, 
and a commentary on the mantras by Gin'a Visu'nu, as also the 
A'ckarachandricd, (a treatise on religious ceremonies observed by 
Sudrat, but including many of those performed by other classes,) 
and the Achdrdders'd, a treatise uu daily duties. 

| Poa Cynosnrtpdes. Koenig. Ob the new mono of Bhddra, 
a sufficient quantity of this sort of grass is provided for' use during 
the whole year. 
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bad, is caft away:” and he concludes by fprinkling 
water on the feveral lines. 

Having thus prepared the ground for the recep¬ 
tion of the facrificia! fire, he takes a lighted ember 
out of the covered veftel which contains the fire, and 
throws it away, faying, “ I difmifs far away carni¬ 
vorous fire, may it go to the realm of Yam a, bear¬ 
ing fin [ hence. ]" He then places the fire before 
him, faying, “ Earth! Sky! Heaven!” and adding, 
“ this other [ harmlefs ] fire alone remains here; 
well knowing [its office,] may it convey my oblation 
to the Gods.” He then denominates the fire ac¬ 
cording to the purpofe for which he prepares it, 
faying, “ Fire! thou art named fo and fo;” and he 
concludes this part of the ceremony by iilently burn¬ 
ing a log of wood, one fpan long, and fmeared with 
clarified butter. 

He next proceeds to place the Brahma , or fuperin- 
tending prieft. Upon very folemn occafions, a learn¬ 
ed Brahmdha does actually difeharge the fun&ions of 
fuperintending prieft; but, in general, a bundle con¬ 
taining fifty blades of cusa grafs is placed to repre- 
fent the Brahma. The officiating prieft takes up 
the veflel of water^ and walks round the fire, keeping 
his right fide turried towards it: he then pours 
water near it, directing the ftream towards the ealt; 
he fpreads cuia grafs thereon; and, croffing his 
right knee over his left without fitting down, he 
takes up a (ingle blade of grafs between the thumb 
and ring finger of his left hand, and throws it away 
towards the (outh-weft corner of the (hed, faying, 
“ What was herein bad, is caft away.” Next, touch¬ 
ing the water, refting the foie of his right foot 
on his left ankle, and fprinkling the grafs with 
water, he places the Brahma on it, laying, “ Sit on 
[/A*s] feat until [ thy ] fee [be paid thee.]" The offici¬ 
ating prieft then returns by the fame road by which 
he went round the fire; and fitting down again 

with 
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with his face towards the eaft, names the earth inau- 
dibly. 

If any profane word have been fpoken during the 
preceding ceremony, atonement mull now be made 
by pronouncing this text: “ Thrice did Vishn'u 
flcp, and at three ftrides traverfed the univerfe: 
happily was his foot placed on the dully [earth 
The meaning is, fince the earth has been purified by 
the contaft of Visiinu’s foot, may fhe (the earth fo 
purified) atone for any profane word fpoken during 
this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed 
with milk, curds and butter, this too is the proper 
time for mixing them; and the pried afterwards 
proceeds to name the earth in the following prayer, 
which he pronounces with a downcalt look, reding 
both hands on the* ground: “We adore this earth ; 
“ this aufpicious and mod excellent earth: Do 
“ thou, O fire! refill [ourj enemies. Thou doll 
ct take [on thee ] the power [and office ] of other 
“ [ deities .]” 

With blades of cula grafs held in his right 
hand, he mull next drew leaves of the fame grafs on 
three fides of the fire, arranging them regularly, fo 
that the tip of one row fhali cover the roots of the 
other. He begins with the eadern fide, and at three 
times drews grafs there, to cover the whole fpace from 
north to fouth; and in like manner didributes grafs 
on the fouthern and wedern fides. He then blelfes 
the ten regions’ of fpace; and riling a little, puts 
fome wood* on the fire, with a ladle full of clarified 
butter, while he meditates in lilence on Brahma', the 
lord of creatures. 

The 

* The fuel used at sacrifices must be wood of the raceraiferous 
fig-tree, the leafy Butea, or the Catechu Mimosa. It should seem, 
however, that the prickly Adeuanthcra, or even the Mango, may 
bu used. The wood is cut into small logs, a span long, and not 
thicker than a man’s fist. 
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The prieft then takes up two leaves of cuia grafs, 
and with another blade of the fame grafs, cuts off 
the length of a fpan, faying, “ Pure leaves! be facred 
to Vishn'u;” and throws them into a veffel of cop¬ 
per, or other metal. Again he takes two leaves of 
grafs, and holding the tips between -the thumb and 
ring finger of his right hand, and the roots between 
the thumb and ring finger of his left, and Crolfing 
his right hand over his left, he takes up clarified but¬ 
ter on the curvature of the grafs, and thus filently 
cafts fome into the fire three feveral times. He then 
fprinkles both the leaves with water, and throws 
them away. He afterwards fprinkles with water the 
veffel containing clarified butter, and puts it on the 
fire and takes it off again three times, and thus con¬ 
cludes the ceremony of hallowing the butter; during 
the courfe of which, while he holds the leaves of 
grafs in both hands, he recites this prayer; “ May 
the divine generator, [VISHNU,] purify thee by 
means of {this ] faultlefs pure leaf; and may the fun 
do fo by means of [Aw] rays of light! Be this obla¬ 
tion efficacious.” 

The prieft muft next hallow the wooden ladle, by 
thrice turning therein his fore-finger and thumb, de- 
fcribing with their tips the figure of 7 in the infide, 
and the figure of 9 on the oiitfide of the bowl of the 
ladle. Then dropping his right knee, he fprinkles 
water from the palms of his hands on the whole 
Southern fide of the fire, from weft to eaft, faying, 
•* Aditx ! [mother of the Gods] grant me thy ap¬ 
probation.” He does the fame on the whole weftern 
fide, from fouth to north, faying, “ Anumati !* 
grant me thy approbation;” and on the northern 
fide, faying, “ Saraswati ! grant me thy approba¬ 
tion.” And laftly, he fprinkles water all routid the 
fire, while he pronounces this text; “ Generous fun ! 

approve 


* The moon wanting a digit of full. 
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approve this rite; approve the performer of it, that 
he may (hare its reward. May the celedial lumi¬ 
nary, which purifies the inteile&ual foul, purify our 
minds. May the lord of fpeech make our prayers 
acceptable.” 

Holding cusa grass in both hands, he then re¬ 
cites an expiatory prayer, which will be inferted in 
another place; and throwing away the grafs, he thus 
finifhes the hallowing of the facrificial implements: 
a ceremony which ncccllarily precedes all other reli¬ 
gious rites. 

He next makes oblations to fire, with fuch cere¬ 
monies, and in fuch form, as are adapted to the reli¬ 
gious rite which is intended to be fubfequently per¬ 
formed. The facrifice, with the three myderious 
words, ufually precedes and follows the particular 
facrifice which is fuited to theoccafion; being mod 
generally prafclifed, it will be the mod proper fpe- 
citnen of the form in which oblations are made. 

Having filently burnt a log of wood fmeared 
with clarified butter, the pried makes three obla¬ 
tions, by pouring each time a ladle full of butter on 
the fire, faying, “ Earth ! be this oblation effica¬ 
cious“ Sky! be this oblation efficacious:’* 
“ Heaven! be this oblation efficacious.” On fome 
occafions he makes a fourth offering in a fimitar 
mode, faying, “ Earth! Sky! Heaven! be this ob¬ 
lation efficacious.” If it be requifite to offer a mix¬ 
ture of rice, milk, curds and butter, this is now done, 
and the oblations, accompanied with the names of 
the three worlds, are repeated. 

As another indance of oblations to fire, the facri- 
ficc to the nine planets may deferve notice. This 
confids of nine oblations of clarified butter, with the 
following prayers: 

i. “The divine fun approaches with his golden 
“ car, returning Alternately with the (hades of night, 
“ roufing mortal and immortal beings, and Purveying 

3 “ worlds: 
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“worlds: May this oblation to the folar planet be 
“ efficacious.” 

8. “ Gods! produce that [Moon] which has no 

“ foe, which is the fon of the folar orb, and be- 
“ came the offspring of fpacc, for the benefit of this 
“ world;* produce it for the advancement of know* 
“ ledge, for protection from danger, for vaft fupre- 
“ macy, for empire, and for the iaKe of Indra’s or- 
“ gans of fenfe: May this oblation to the lunar 
“ planet be efficacious.” 

3. “ This gem of the fky, whofe head refembles 
“ fire, is the lord of waters, and repleniffies the feeds 
“ of the earth: May this oblation to the planet Mars 
“ be efficacious.” 

4. “Be roufed, O fire! and thou [O Bud'ha!] 
“ perfefit this facrificial rite, and aifociate with us ; 
“ let this votary and all the Gods fit in this molt 
“ excellent affembly. May this oblation to the pla- 
“ net Mercury be efficacious.” 

5. “ O Vrihaspati, fprung from eternal truth, 
“ confer on us abundantly that various wealth 
“ which the- mod venerable of beings may revere; 
“ which (hines glorioufly amongft all people, which 
“ ferves to defray facrifices, which is preferved by 
“ ftrength. May this oblation to the planet Jupiter 
“ be efficacious.” 

6. •* The lord of creatures drank the invigorating 
•* eHence diflilied from food; he drank milk and 
“ the juice of the moon plant; By means of fcrip- 

ture, 

* According to one legend, a ray of the son, called nuhumna, 
became the moon ; according to another, a flash of light from the 
eye of Atm was received by space, a goddess; she conceited, and 
bore S6ma, who is therefore called a son • Atju. This legend 
may be found in the Hurivam'a. Ca’lida'sa alludes to it in the 
Ragkuvans'a, (b. 2. t. 75) comparing SudacshinV, when she con¬ 
ceited Raghu, to the tia lactca receiving the luminary which 
sprung from the eye of Atm. 
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*« turc, which is truth itfelf, this beverage thus quaff- 
«* ed became a prolific e{fence, the eternal organ of 
“ univerfal perception, Indra’s organs of fenfe, the 
«* milk of immortality, and honey to the manes of 
“anceftors: May this oblation to the planet Venus 
“ be efficacious." 

7. “ May divine waters be aufpicious to us for 
“ accumulation, for gain, and for refrefhing draughts; 

“ may they liften to us, that we may be aflociated 
« with good aufpices: May this oblation to the pla- 
“ net Saturn be efficacious/’ 

8. “ O Du'rva',* which doft germinate at every 
** knot, at every joint, multiply us through a hun- 
“ dred, through a thoufand defeents: May this 

oblation to the planet of the afeending node be 
it efficacious.” 

g. “Be thou produced by dwellers in this world 
“ to give knowledge to ignorant mortals, and wealth 
“ to the indigent, or beauty to the ugly : May this 
** oblation to the planet of the defeending node be 
“ efficacious.” 

I now proceed to the promifed defeription of 
funeral rites, abridging the detail of ceremonies as 
delivered in rituals, omitting local variations noticed 
by authors who have treated of this fubjefcl, and com¬ 
monly neglefting the fuperftitious reafons given by 
them for the very numerous ceremonies which they 
direft to be performed in honour of perfons recently 
deceafed, or of anceftors long fince defunct. 

A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving 
remain, Ihould be laid upon a bed of cusa grafs, 
either in the houfe or out of it, if he be a S'udra » 
but in the open air if he belong to another tribe. 
When he is at the point of death, donations of cattle, 

land. 


• Agrostis liuenas- Koenic. 
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land, gold, filver, or other things, according to his 
ability, fhould be made by him; or if he be too 
weak, by another perfon in his name. His head 
fhould be fprinkled with water drawn from the 
Ganges, and fmeared with clay brought from the 
fame river. A Salagrama* ftone ought to be placed 
near the dying man; holy flrains from the Veda , or 
from facred poems, fhould be repeated aloud in his 
ears; and leaves of holy bafil mult be fcattered over 
his head. 

When he expires, the corpfe mult be wafhed, per¬ 
fumed, and decked with wreaths of flowers: a bit of 
tutaneg, another of gold, a gem of any fort, and a 
piece of coral, fhould be put into the mouth of the 
corpfe; and bits of gold in both noltrils, both eyes, 
and both ears. A cloth, perfumed with fragrant oil, 
muft be thrown over the corpfe, which the nearelt 
relations of the deceafed muft then carry with modeft 
deportment to fome holy fpot in the foreft, or near 
water. The corpfe muft be preceded by fire, and by 
food carried in an unbaked earthen veflel; and ritu¬ 
als direfcl that it (hall be accompanied by mufic of 
all forts, drums, cymbals, and wind and ftringed 
inftruments. This pra&ice feems to be now difufed 
in moft provinces of Hindufldn: but the neceflity 
of throwing a cloth over the corpfe, however poor 

the 


* The Salagrama* are black stones, found in a part of the Gdn- 
dud river, within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, 
and are commonly perforated in one or more places by worms, or, 
as the Hindus believe, by Vishn'u iu the shape of a reptile. Ac¬ 
cording to the number of perforations, and of .spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishn'u in various characters. 
For example, such a stone perforated in one place only, with four 
spiral curves in the perforation, and with marks resembling a 
cow’s foot, and a long wreath of flowers, contains Lacshmi' na'- 
ka'van'a. In like manner stones are found in the Ncrmadd, near 
Uncar mandat'd, which are considered as types of Si'va, and are 
called Ban-ling. The Sdlagrama is found, upon trial, not to be 
calcareous: it strikes firt with steel, and scarcely at all effervesces 
with acid-. 
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the relations of the deceafed may be, is enforced by 
the ftrifteft injunfilions: it is generally the perquifite 
of the prieft who officiates at the funeral.* 

The corpfe is carried out by the fouthern gate of 
the 'own, if the deceafed were a Sudra ; by the weftern, 
if lit were a Brahmaha ; by the northern, if he be¬ 
longed to the military clafs; and by the ealtern por¬ 
tal, if he fprung from the mercantile tribe. Should 
the road pafs through any inhabited place, a circuit 
mud be made to avoid it; and when the proceflion 
has reached its deftinaiion, after once halting by the 
way, the corpfe muft be gently laid with the head 
towards the fouth on a bed of cusa, the tips whereof 
are pointed fouthward. The Tons, or other relations, 
of the deceafed, having bathed in their clothes, muft 
next prepare the funeral pile with a fufficient quantity 
of fuel, on a clean Tpot of ground, after marking lines 
thereon, to confecrate it in a mode fimilar to that 
which is pra&ifed in preparing a fire for facrifices 
and oblations. They muft afterwards walh the 
corpfe, meditating on Gaya , and other facred places, 
holy mountains, the field of the Cur us, the rivers 
Gang a , Yamuna , Caufici, Chandrabhagd, Bhadrdva- 
cusa , Gakd'aci , Sarayu , and Nermadd; Vainava > 
Vardha , and Pift'ddraca; and all other holy places 
on the face of the earth, as well as the four oceans 
themfelves. 

Some of thefe ceremonies are only obferved at the 
obfequies of a prieft who maintained a confecrated 
fire; his funeral pile muft be lighted from that fire: 
but at the obfequies of other perfons, the carrying 
of food to be left by the way, and the confecration 
of the fpot whereon the funeral pile is raifed, muft 
be omitted, and any unpolluted fire may be ufed: 
Vol. VII. K 16 


* In most parts of India, the priests who officiate at funerals, are 
held in disesteem; they are distmguished by various apoellat»o..s, 
as Mahdbrahmen, &c. See Digest of Iltndu Law, V ol. II. p. 175 
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It is only neccffary to avoid taking it from another 
funeral pile, or from the abode of an outcaft, of a 
man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a 
woman who has lately borne a child, or of any perfon 
who is unclean. 

After vafhing the corpfe, clothing it in clean, 
apparel, and rubbing it with perfumes, fuch as fan- 
dal-wood, faffron, or aloe-wood, the relations of the 
deceafed place the corpfe fupine, with its head to¬ 
wards the north, (or re-fupine, if it be the body of a 
woman,) on the funeral pile, which ia previously de¬ 
corated with ftrung and unftrung flowers. A cloth 
mull be throw® over it; and a relation of the deceafed, 
taking up a lighted brand, mult invoke the holy 
places above-mentioned, and fay, “ May the Gods 
with flaming mouths burn this corpfe!" He then 
walks thrice round the pile with his right hand to¬ 
wards it, and fhifts the facrificial cord to his right 
fhoulder. Then looking towards the fouth, and 
dropping his left knee to the ground, he applies the 
fire to the pile near the head of the corpfe, faying, 
“ Namo! namah!" while the attending priefts re¬ 
cite the following prayer: “ Fire! thou wert lighted 
by him; may he therefore be re-produced from thee, 
tfiat he may attain the region of celeftial blifs. May 
this offering be aufpicious.” This, it may be re¬ 
marked, fuppofes the funeral pile to be lighted from 
the facrificial fire kept up by the deceafed. The fame 
prayer is, however, ufed at the funeral of a man who 
had no confecrated hearth. 

The fire muft be fo managed, that fome bones may 
remain for the fubfequeht ceremony of gathering the 
aihes. While the pile is burning, the relations of the 
deceafed take up feven pieces of wood, a fpatt long, 
and cut them leverally with ah axe over the fire¬ 
brands, (after walking each time round the funeral 
pile,) and then throw the pieces over their fhoulder* 
upon the fire, faying, “ Salutation to thee who doft 
con fume flelh.” 


The 
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body of a young child under two years old 
tnuft not be burnt, but buried. It is decked with 
wreaths of fragrant flowers, and carried out by the 
relations, whb bury it in a clean fpot, faying, Namo ! 
namah!" while a-prieft chants the fong of Yama. 
“ The offspring of the fun, day after day fetching 
cows, horfes, human beings, and cattle, is no more 
fatiated therewith than a drunkard with wine.” 

When funeral rites are performed for a perfon who 
died in a foreign country, or whofe bones cannot be 
found, a figure is made with three hundred and fixty 
leaves of the Butea, or as many woollen threads dis¬ 
tributed fd as to reprefent the feveral parts of the 
human body, according to a fancied analogy of num¬ 
bers: round the whole muft be tied a thong of lea¬ 
ther from the hide of .a black antelope, and over that 
a woollen thread; it is then fmeared with barley meal, 
mixed with water, and muft be burnt as an emblem of 
the corpfe. 

After the body of the deceafed has been burnt in 
the mode above-mentioned, all who have touched or 
followed the corpfe, muft walk round the pile, keeping 
their left hands towards it, and taking care not 
to look at the fire. They then walk in procefBon 
according to feniority, to a river, or other running 
water, and, after wafbing, and again putting on their 
apparel, they advance into the ftrearn. They then 
afk the deccafed’s brother-in-law, or fome other per¬ 
fon able to give the proper anfwer, “ Shall we pre- 
fent water?” If thg deceafed were an hundred years 
old, the anfwer .muft be Amply, “ Do fo:” but if he 
were not fo aged, the reply is, “ Do fo; but do not 
repeat the oblation.” Upon this they all fhift the* 
facerdotal firing to the right fhoulder, and looking 
towards the fouth, and being clad in a tingle gar¬ 
ment without a mantle, they ftir the water with the 
ring finger of the left hand, faying, “ Waters, purify 
us.” With the fame fiijger of the right hand they 

R a threw 
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throw up fome water towards the fouth, and, after 
plunging once under the furface oF the river, they 
rub rhemfelves with their hands. An oblation of 
water mutt be next prefented from the joined palms 
of the hands, naming the deceafed, and the family 
from which he fprung, and faying, 44 May this obla¬ 
tion reach thee.” If it be intended to fiiow particu¬ 
lar honour to the deceafed, three offerings of water 
may be thus made. 

Afifr finifhing the ufual libations of water to 
fatisfy the manes of the deceal'ed, they quit the river, 
and Ihift their wet clothes for other apparel: they 
then fip water without fwallowing it; and fitting 
down on the foft turf, alleviate their forrow by the 
recital of the following or other fuitable moral fen- 
tences, refraining, at the fame time, from tears and 
lamentation. 

1. 44 Foolish is he who fecks permanence in the 
“human ftate; unfolid like the ftern of the plantain 
“ tree; tranfient like the foam of the fea.” 

2. “ When a body, formed of five elements, to re- 
“ ceive the reward of deeds done in its own former 
“ perfon, reverts to its five original principles, what 
“ room is there for regret?’’ 

3. 44 The earth is perifhablc; the ocean, the Gods 
44 themfelves, pafs away: how Ihould not that bubble, 
“ mortal man, meet definition ?” 

“ 4. All that is low, mutt finally perilh; all that 
“ is elevated, mutt ultimately fall; all compound 
14 bo. les mutt end in diffolution; and life is concluded 
44 with death.” 

5. 44 Unwillingly do the manes of the deceafed 
44 tafte the tears and rheum Died by their kinfmen; 
44 then do not wail, but diligently perform the obl'e- 

quies of the dead. ” 
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body of a young child under two years old 
tnuft not be burnt, but buried. It is decked with 
wreaths of fragrant flowers, and carried out by the 
relations, whb bury it in a clean fpot, faying, Namo ! 
namah!" while a-prieft chants the fong of Yama. 
“ The offspring of the fun, day after day fetching 
cows, horfes, human beings, and cattle, is no more 
fatiated therewith than a drunkard with wine.” 

When funeral rites are performed for a perfon who 
died in a foreign country, or whofe bones cannot be 
found, a figure is made with three hundred and fixty 
leaves of the Butea, or as many woollen threads dis¬ 
tributed fd as to reprefent the feveral parts of the 
human body, according to a fancied analogy of num¬ 
bers: round the whole muft be tied a thong of lea¬ 
ther from the hide of .a black antelope, and over that 
a woollen thread; it is then fmeared with barley meal, 
mixed with water, and muft be burnt as an emblem of 
the corpfe. 

After the body of the deceafed has been burnt in 
the mode above-mentioned, all who have touched or 
followed the corpfe, muft walk round the pile, keeping 
their left hands towards it, and taking care not 
to look at the fire. They then walk in procefBon 
according to feniority, to a river, or other running 
water, and, after wafbing, and again putting on their 
apparel, they advance into the ftrearn. They then 
afk the deccafed’s brother-in-law, or fome other per¬ 
fon able to give the proper anfwer, “ Shall we pre- 
fent water?” If thg deceafed were an hundred years 
old, the anfwer .muft be Amply, “ Do fo:” but if he 
were not fo aged, the reply is, “ Do fo; but do not 
repeat the oblation.” Upon this they all fhift the* 
facerdotal firing to the right fhoulder, and looking 
towards the fouth, and being clad in a tingle gar¬ 
ment without a mantle, they ftir the water with the 
ring finger of the left hand, faying, “ Waters, purify 
us.” With the fame fiijger of the right hand they 

R a threw 
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which have been offered, muft be thrown into the 
water. This part of the ceremony is then concluded 
by .wiping the ground, and offering thereon a lamp, 
.water, and wreaths of flowers, naming the deceafed 
with each oblation, and faying, <c May this be accept¬ 
able to thee.” 

In the evening of the fame day, water and milk 
muff: be fufpended in earthen veffels before the door 
in honour of the deceafed, with this addrefs ,to "him, 
** Such a one, deceafed! bathe here—drink thisand 
the fame ceremony may be repeated every evening 
until the period of mourning expire. 

When the perfons who attended the funeral return 
borne, and approach the houfe door, (before the ce¬ 
remony of fufpending water and tnilk, but after the 
other rites above-mentioned,) they each bite three 
leaves of Nimtiu* between their teeth, fip water, and 
touch a branch of Samif with their right hands, 
while the prieft fays, “ May the Sami tree atone for 
fins.” Each mourner then touches fire, while the 
prieft fays, “ May fire grant us happinefs; and 
uanding between a bull and a goat, touches both 
thofe animals, while the prieft recites an appropriate 
prayer.^ Then, after touching the tip of a blade of 
pur-pa grafs, a piece of coral, fame clarified butter, 
water, cow-dung, and white mifftard-feed, or rubbing 
his head and limbs with the butter and muftard-feed, 
e^ch man ftands on a-ftone, while the prieft fays for 
him, May I be firm like this ltonej” and thus he 
piiters his houfe. 

During ten days, funeral cakes, together with li¬ 
bations of water and tila, muft be offered as on the 
firft day, augmenting, however, tbe number each 
time, fo that ten cakes, and as many libations of 

water 


* Melia Azadirachta, Linn. 
f Adenatuhaa acuta,ta, or Ptotopis aculcata. 
j' ] must, tor the present, omit it, because it is not exhibited at 
fuu length in any work 1 have yet consulted. 
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water and tila , be offered on the tenth day, and with 
this further difference, that the addrefs varies each 
time. On the fecond day the p/ayer is, “ May 
this fecond cake, which ihall reftore thy ears, eyes, 
and nofe,, be acceptable.” On the third day,' “ This 
third cake, which (hall reftore thy .throat, arms, and 
bread.” On the fourth, “ Thy navel and organs of 
excretion;” on the fifth, “ Thy knees, legs, and 
feet;” on the'fixth, “All thy vitals:” on the fe- 
venth, “ All thy veins:” on the eighth, “ Thy teeth, 
nails, and hair:” on the ninth, “ Thy manly ftrength:” 
on the tenth, “ May this tenth cake, which fhail fully 
fatisfy the hunger and third of thy renewed body, 
be acceptable to thee.” During this period, a pebble, 
wrapt up in a fragment of the deceafed's fhroud, is 
worn by the heir fufpended on his neck. To that pebble, 
as a type of the deceafed, the funeral cakes are offered. 
The fame veffel in which the firft oblation was 
made, mult be ufed throughout the period of mourn¬ 
ing : this veffel, therefore, is alfo caaried by the heir 
in the fragment of the fhroud. He ufes that flip 
of cloth taken from the winding-fheet, as a facri- 
ficial'Cord, and makes the oblations every day on the 
fame fpot: Should either the veffel or the pebble be 
loft by any accident, the. offerings mull be re-com¬ 
menced. 

If the mourning laft three days only, ten funeral 
cakes muft be neverthelefs offered; three on the firft 
and third days, and four on the fecond: if it iafts no 
more than one day, the ten oblations muft be made at 
once. 

All the kinfmen of the deceafed within the fixth 
degree ofr confanganiity, fhould faft for three days 
and nights, or one at the lea ft : however, ‘if that be 
impracticable, they may eat a Angle meal at night, 
purchafing the food ready prepared, but on no ac¬ 
count preparing victuals at home. So long as the 
mourning lafts, the neareft relations of the de¬ 
ceafed muft not exceed one daily meal, nor eat flefh- 

R 4 meat, 
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meat, nor any food feafoned with fa&itious fait: 
they muft ufe a plate made of the leaves of any tree 
but the plantain, or elfe take their food from the 
hands of feme other perfons: they muft not handle 
a knife, or any other implement made of iron; nor 
deep upon a bedftead; nor adorn their perfons, but 
remain fqualid, and refrain from perfumes, and other 
gratifications : they muft like wife ogut the daily 
ceremonies of ablution and divine worlhip. On the 
third and fifth days, as alfo on the feventh and ninth, 
the kinfmen affemble, bathe in the open air, offer 
tila and water to the deceafed, and take a repaft to¬ 
gether: they place lamps at crofs roads, and in their 
own houfes, and likewife on the way to the cemetery; 
and they obferve vigils in honour of the deceafed. 

On the laft day of mourning, or earlier, in thofe 
countries where the obfequies are expedited on the 
fecond or third day, the neared kinfman of thfe de¬ 
ceafed gathers his afhes after offering a iradd'ha 
fingly for him. „ 

In the firft place, the kinfman fmears with cow- 
dung the fpot where the oblation is to be prefented; 
and after walking his hands and feet. Tipping water, 
and taking up cusa grafs in his hand, he fits down 
on a cufliion pointed towards the fouth, and placed 
upon a blade of cusa grafs, the tip of which muft alfo 
point towards the fouth. He then places near him 
a bundle of cuia grafs, confecrated by pronouncing 
the word namahf or elfe prepares a fire for oblations; 
then, lighting a lamp with clarified butter, or with 
oil of fefaipum, and arranging the food, and other 
things intended to be offered, he muft fprinkle 
himfelf with water, meditating on Vishw'u, fur- 
named the Lotos-eyed, or revolving in his mind 
this verfe, Whether pure or defiled, or wherever 
be may have gone, he, who remembers the being, 
whpfe eyes are like the lotos, fliali be pure, externally 
mid internally.” Shifting the facerdotal cord on 

his 
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his right Ihoulder, he takes up a bt;u{h of cusa grafs, 
and prefents water, together with tila and with blof- 
foms, naming the deceafed, and the family from 
which he fprung, and faying, “ May this water for 
ablutions be acceptable to thee.” Then faying, 

“ May this be right,” he pronounces a vow, or folemn 
declaration. “ This day I wiil offer on a bundle of 
cuia grafs, (or, if fuch be the cuftom, “ on fire,”) 
a iradd'ha for a fingle perfon, with unboiled food, 
together with clarified butter, and with water, pre¬ 
paratory to the gathering of the bones of fuch a one 
deceafed.” The priefls anfwering, “ Do fo,” he fays, 
“ Namo! namah /” while the priefts meditate the 
gayatri , and thrice repeat, “ Salutation to the Gods, 
to the manes of anccftors, and to mighty faints; 
to Swaha , [goddefs of firejJ to Swad'ha , [the food of 
the manes:] falutation unto them for ever and 
ever.” 

He then prefents a cufhion made of cusa grafs, 
naming the deceafed, and faying, “ May this be ac¬ 
ceptable unto thee;” and afterwards diftributes meal 
of fefamum, while the prielts recite, “ May the de¬ 
mons and fierce giants, that fit on this confecrated 
fpot, be difperfed; and the blood-thirfty favages 
that inhabit the earth, may they go to any other place 
to which their inclinations may lead them.” 

Placinc, an oval veil'd with its narrowed end 
towards the fouth,. he takes up two blades of grafs; 
and breaking off a fpan’s length, throws them into 
the veffel; and, after fprinkhng them with water, 
makes a libation, while the prieils fay, “ May 
divine waters be aufpicious to us for accumulation, 
for grain, and for refreshing draughts; may they 
liften to us, and grant that we may be alfociated 
with good aufpices.” He then throws in tila , 
while the prielts fay, “ Thou art tila , facred to 
Soma; framed by the divinity, thou doft produce 
dcleftial blifs, [for him that makes oblations;] mixed 

with 
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with water, may thou long fatisfy our anceftors with 
the food of the manes; be this oblation efficacious.” 
He afterwards filently calls into the veflel perfumes, 
flowers, and Durvd grafs. Then taking up the 
veflel with his left hand, putting two blades of grafs 
on the culhion, with their tips pointed to the north, 
he mull pour the water from the argha thereon. 
The prielts meantime recite, 44 The waters in heaven, 
in the atmofphere, and on earth, have been united 
[by their fweetnels] with milk: may thofe filver 
waters, worthy of oblation, be aufpicious, falutary, 
and exhilerating to us; and be happily offered: may 
this oblation be efficacious.” He adds, “ namah;" 
and pours out the water, naming the deceafed, and 
faying, 44 May this argha be acceptable unto thee.” 
Then overfetting the veflel, and arranging in due 
order the unboiled rice, condiments, clarified butter, 
and other requifites, he fcatters tila, while the priells 
recite, 44 Thrice did Vishn'u ftep, &c.” He next 
offers the rice, clarified butter, water, and condi¬ 
ments, while he touches the veflel with his left hand, 
and names the deceafed, faying, 44 May this raw 
food, with clarified butter and condiments, together 
with water, be acceptable unto thee.” After the 
priefts have repeated the Gdyatri , preceded by the 
names of the worlds, he pours honey, or fugar, upon 
the rice, while they recite this prayer; 44 May the 
winds blow fweet, the rivers flow fweet, and falu¬ 
tary herbs be fweet, unto us : may night be fweet ; 
may the; mornings pafs fweetly; may the foil of the 
earth, and heaven parent [of all produftionsj be 
fweet unto us: may [Soma] king of herbs and 
trees be fweet: may the fun be fweet, may kine be 
fweet unto us.” He then fays, 44 Namo! namah!" 
while the priefts recite, 44 Whatever may be deficient 
in this food, vhatever may be imperfefct in this rite, 
whatever may be wanting in its form, may all that 
become faultlefs.” 

He 
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He fliould then feed the Brdhmafias , tvham he has 
afte«lbled, either filently diftributing food among 
them, or adding a refpe&ful invitation to them to 
•K. When he has given them water to rince their 
mouths, he may conlider the deceafed as fed through 
their intervention. The priefts again recite the 
Gdyatri , and the prayer, “ May the winds blow fweet,” 
See. and add the fubjoined prayers, which fhould be 
followed by the mufic of flagelets, lutes, drums. Sec. 

1. The embodied fpirit, which hath a thoufand 
heads, a thoufand eyes, a thoufand feet, Hands in 
the human bread., while he totally pervades the 
earth. 2. That being is this univerfe, and ail that 
has been, or will be; he is that which grows by 
nourilhment, and he is the diftributor of immorta- 
Jlty. 3. Such is his greatnefs, and therefore is he 
the mod excellent embodied fpirit: the elements of 
the univerfe are one portion of him; and three por¬ 
tions of him are immortality in heaven. 4. That 
three-fold being rofe above [this world;] and the 
fingle portion of him remained in this univerfe, 
which conlids of what does, and what does not, 
tade [the reward of good and bad afclions:] again 
he pervaded the univerfe. 5. From him fprung 
V1 ra j ; # from whom [the firft] man was produced: 
and he, being fucceilively re-produced, peopled the 
earth. 6. From that bogle portion, furnamed the 
univerfal lacrifice, was the holy oblation of 
butter and cuids produced; and this did frame all 
cattle, wild or domcdic, v. hichare governed by in- 
dinct. 7. From that univerlal faenfice were pro¬ 
duced the drains of the Huh and Saruaa ; from him 
the facred metres fprung; from him did the Yajujh 
proceed. 8. From him wcie produced horfes, and 
all beads that have two rows of teeth; from him 
fprung cows; from him proceeded goats and iheep, 
9. Him the Gods, the demi-gods, named 6dd'hy.i y 


* See translation of Cli. 1. v. 3 C. 
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and the holy fages, immolated as a vi£Um on facred 
grafs ; and thus performed a folemn a 61 of religion. 
10. Into how many portions did they divide this 
being, whom they immolated ? What Hid his mouth, 
become ? What are his arms, his thighs, and his 
feet now called? n. His mouth became a pried; 
his arm was made a foldier; his thigh was trans¬ 
formed into a hufbandman; from his feet fprung 
the fervile man. 12. The moon was produced from 
his mind, the fun fprung from his eye; air and 
breath proceeded from his ear; and fire rofe from 
his mouth. 13. The fubtile element was produced 
from his navel; the (Ivy from his head; the earth 
from his feet; and fpace from his ear: thus did he 
frame wov.ds. 14. In that folemn facr'hce which 
the Gods performed with him as a vifctim, fpring 
was the butter, iun.mer the fuel, and fultry weather 
the oblation. 15. Seven were the moats [furround- 
ing the alta; ;j thrice feven were the logs of holy 
fuel, at that facrifice which the Gods performed, 
immolating this being as the viflim. 16. By that 
facrihce the Gods worfliipped this viclim. fuch were 
primeval duties; and thus did they attain heaven, 
where former Gods and mighty de mi-gods abide.*- 

Next fpreading cusa grafs near the fragments of 
the repad, and taking fume unboiled rice, with til a 
and clarified butter, he mud dillribuie it on the 
grafs, t*hile the priclts recite foi him theft- prayers: 

May thole in iny family, who have been burnt by 
fire, or who are alive, and jet unbuint, be fatisfied 
with this food preferred on the ground; and pro- 
t.( eu contented towards the fupreme path [of eternal 
bids.] May thole who have no father nor mother, 
nor kinfman, nor food, nor fupply of nourifhment, 

be 

* 1 think it unnecessary to quote from the commentary, the -x- 
pl.mation of this curious pusnuge of the Veda as it is there given, 
rause it does not really elucidate the sense; the allegory is, for the 
most part, sufficiently obvious. Other prayers roav be also recited on 
the s»me occasion: it would be tedious to insert them ail in this place. 
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be contented with this food offered on the ground, 
and attain, like it, a happy abode.” He then gives 
the Brdhmahas water to rince their mouths; and the 
priefts once more recite the Gdyatri^ and the prayer, 

44 May the winds blow fweet,” &c. 

Then taking in his left hand another veffel, con? 
taining tila bloffoms and water, and in his right 
a brufh made of cusa grafs, he fprinkles water over 
the grafs fpread on the confecrated fpot, naming the 
deceafed, and faying,* 44 May this ablution be ac¬ 
ceptable to thee.” He afterwards takes a cake or ball 
of food, mixed with clarified butter, and prefents it, 
faying, 44 May this cake be acceptable to thee;” and 
deals out the food with this prayer, 44 Anceftors, 
rejoice; take your refpeHive lhares, and be ftrong 
as bulls.” Then walking round by the left, to the 
northern fide of the confecrated fpot, and meditat¬ 
ing, 44 Anceftors, be glad; take your refpebiive lhares, 
and be ftrong as bulls:” he returns by the fame’ road, 
and again fprinkles water on the ground, to wafli the 
oblation, faying, 44 May this ablution be acceptable 
to thee.” 

Next, touching his hip with his elbow, or elle 
his right fide, and having lipped water, he mull 
make fix libations of water with -the hollow palms of 
his hand, faying, 44 Salutation unto thee, O deceafed; 
and unto the faddening [hot] feafon; falutation 
unto thee, O deceafed, and unto the month of tafias , 
[or dewy feafon;] falutation unto thee, O deceafed, 
and unto that [leafon] which abounds with water; 
falutation unto thee, O deceafed, and to the neftar 
[of bloffoms;] falutation unto thee, O deceafed, 
and to the terrible and angry [feafon;] falutation 
unto thee, O deceafed, and to female fire, [or the 
fultry feafon.]”* 

He next offers a thread on the funeral cake, hold¬ 
ing the wet brufh in his hand, naming the deceafed, 

and 


+ See note B. 
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and faying, “ May this raiment be acceptable to 
theethe priefts add, 44 Fathers, 44 this apparel is 
offered unto you.” He then filently ftrews jper- 
fumes, bloffoms, refin and betel leaves on the ’fu¬ 
neral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it. He 
fprinkles water on the bundle of grafs, faying, 
“ May the waters be aufpicious;” and offers rice, 
adding, 44 May the bloffoms be fweet; may the rice 
be harmlefs;” and then pours water .on it, naming 
the deceafed, and faying, “ May this food and drink, 
be acceptable unto thee.’’ In the next place he 
ftrews grafs over the funeral cake, and fprinkles 
■water on it, reciting this prayer; 46 Waters! ye are 
the food of our progenitors; fatisfy my parents,*ye 
who convey nouriflirnent, which is ambrofia, butter, 
milk, cattle, and diftilled liquor.’’* Laftly, he fmells 
fome of the food, apd poifes in his hand the funeral 
cakes, faying, 44 May this ball he wholefome food;” 
and concludes by paying the officiating prieft his 
fee, with a formal declaration. 44 I do give this fee 
(confiding of fo much tnonev) to fuch a one, (a 
prieft fprung from fuch a family, and who ufes fuch 
a Veda, and fuch a sac ha of i;,) lor the purpofe of 
fully completing the obfequies this day performed by 
me in honour of one pci fon fingly, preparatory to 
the gathering of the bones of fuch a one deceafed.” 

A^ter the prieft has tin ice faid, “Salutation to 
the Gods, to progenitors, to mighty faints, c&rc.” he 
difmiffes him ; lights a lamp in honour of the de- 
ccafed; meditates on Heiu with undiverted atten¬ 
tion; calls the food, and other things ufed at the 

obfequies, 

* The former translation of this text (As. Res. vol. V. p. S67) 
was erroneous in several places; and 1 still am not perfectly con¬ 
fident that I rightly understand it. The term fc ilala) which 
the commentator explains as signifying cattle, literally means fit 
to be tied to a pole or stake. The reading of the next term was 
erroneous. I read and translated j'lirWruta for purisrutu ; promised 
instead of distilled, 'i he- commentator explains it as signifying 
the nourishment of progenitors. 
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obfequies, into the fire; and then proceeds to the 
cemetery, for the purpofe of gathering the allies of 
the deceafed. 

The fon, or neareft relation, of the defuna, ac¬ 
companied by his kinfmen, and clothed in clean 
apparel, repairs to the cemetery, carrying eight 
veflels filled with various flowers, roots, and fimilar 
things. When arrived there, he does honour to the 
place, by prefenting an argha with perfumes, blof- 
fomsi, fragrant refins, a' lamp, See. Some of his 
kinfmen invoke the deities of the cemetery when 
the argha is prefented; others, when flowers* are 
offered; others again, when food, fragrant refins, a 
lighted lamp, water, wreaths of flowers, and rice, are 
offered, faying, “ Salutation to the deities, whole 
mouths ara devouring fire/’ He advances to the 
northern gate,*' or extremity of the funeral pile, fits 
down there, and prefents two veflels as an obla¬ 
tion to fpirits, with this prayer, “ May the adorable 
and eternal Gods, who are prefent in this cemetery, 
accept fiom us this • eight-fold unperilhable obla¬ 
tion: may they convey the deceafed to pleafing and 
eternal abodes, and grant to us life, health, and perfect 
eafe. This eight-fold oblation is offered to S'iva, and 
other deities; lalutation unto them.” Then walking 
round the fpot with his right fide towards it, he fuc- 
cefiively places two other veflels, containing eight 
different things, at each of the three other gates or 
iides of the enclofure which furrounds the funeral 
pile; and he prefents thefe oblations with the fame 
formality as before, fprinkles them with milk, and 
adds, “ May S'iva, and the other deities, depart to their 
refpe&ive abodes.” He then fhifts the faccrdotal 
firing to his right fhoulder, turns his face towards 
the fouth, lilently fprinkles the bones ,and alhes with 
cow’s milk, and, ufing a branch of Sami , and ano¬ 
ther 


• The practice of enclosing the funeral pile with temporary wall* 
is almost universally disused. 
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ther of Paldsay* inftead of tongs, fifft draws out 
from the afhes the bones -of the head, and afterwards 
the other bones fucceflively ; fprinkles them with 
perfumed liquids, and with clarified butter made of 
cow’s milk, and puts them into a cafket made of 
the leaves of the Palasa: this he places in a new 
earthen veflel, covers it with a lid, and ties it up 
with thread. Choofing fotne clean fpot, where en¬ 
croachments of the river are not to he apprehended* 
he digs a very deep hole, and fpreads cusa, grafs at 
the bottom of it, and over the grafs a piece of yel¬ 
low Cloth; he places thereon the earthen veflel con¬ 
taining the bones of the deceafed, covers it with a 
lump of mud, together with thorns, mofs and mud; 
and plants a tree in the excavation, or raifes a 
mound of mafonry, or makes a pond, or erefts a 
ftandard. He, and the red of the kinfmen, then 
bathe in their clothes. At a fubfequent time, the 
fon, or other near relation, fills up the excavation, and 
levels the ground. he throws the afhes of the funeral 
pile into the water; cleans the fpot with cow-dung 
and water; prefents oblations to S'iva, and other 
deities, in the manner before mentioned; difmifles 
thofe deities, and caffs the oblation into water. To 
cover the fpot where the funeral pile flood, a tree 
fhould be planted, or a mound of inafonry be raifed, 
•or a pond dug, or a ftandard be erefcled.t Again, at a 

fub- 


* Bute a frondosa , Linn, and Supcrba, Roxb. 

-f- This does not appear to be very universally practised; but a mo¬ 
nument is always erected on the spot where a woman has burnt her¬ 
self with her husband’s corpse, or where any person has died a legal 
voluntary death. A mausoleum is, however, often built in honour 
of a Hindu prince or noble; it is called, in the Hindustani language, 
a Ch’hetri; and the practice of consecrating a temple in honour of the 
deceased is still more common, especially intlie centrical parts of In¬ 
dia. I shall take some future occasion to resume a subject alluded to 
in this note; but in the mean time it may be tit to remark, that legal 
suicide was formerly common among the Hindus, and is not now- 
very rare; although instances of men’s burning themselves have not 

E erhaps lately occurred so often as their drowning themselves in 
oly rivers. The blind fathci and mother of the young anchorite, 

whom 
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fubfequent time, the fon, or other near relation, car¬ 
ries the bones which were fo buried to the river 
Ganges : he bathes there, rubs the veflel with the 
five productions of kine, puts gold, honey, clarified 
butter and tila on the veflel, and looking towards 
the fouth, and advancing into the river, with thefe 
words, “ Be there falutation unto juftice,” throws 
the veflel into the waters of the Ganges, faying* 
“ May he (the deccafed) be pleafed with ine.” Again 
bathing, he Hands upright, and contemplates the fun; 
then lipping water, and taking up cuia grafs, tila and 
water, pays the priefts their fees. 

So long as mourning lafis after gathering the 
afhes, the near relations of the deceafed continue to 
offer water with the fame formalities and prayers as 
above-mentioned, and to refrain from faflitious fait, 
butter, &c. On the laft day of mourning, the near- 
eft relation puts on neat apparel, and caufes his houfe 
and furniture to be cleaned ; he then goes out of the 
town, and, after offering the tenth funeral cake in 
the manner before deferibed, he makes ten libations 
of water from the palms of his hands; caufes the 
hair of his head and body to be fhaved, and his nails 
to be cut, and gives the barbers the clothes which 
Vol. VII. S were 

whom Das'akat’ii v slew by mistake, burnt themselves with the 
corpse of their *<>n. The scholiast of the llagh:<?(in..'a, in which 
poem, as well as in the Ram vyan'a, this story »s beautifully told, 
quotes a text of law', to prove tiiat suicide is in such instances le¬ 
gal. I cannot refrain from also mentioning, that instances are not 
‘uufrequent, where persons afflicted with loathsome and incurable 
diseases, have caused themselves to be buried alive. 1 hope soon 
to be the channel o. communicating to the Asiatic Society, a Very 
remarkable case of a leper rescued from a premature grave, and 
radically cured of his distemper. 1 most also take this occasion of* 
announcing a very singular practice which prevails among the 
lowest tribes of the inhabitants of Berar and Gondirana. Suicide 
is not unfrequently vowed by such persons in return tor boons so-* 
belted from idols; and, to fulfil his vow, the successful votary 
throws himself from a precipice named Calubhuirava, situated in 
the mountains between the Tapli and A ermadd rivers. The an¬ 
nual fa r he.d near that spot at the beginning of spring, usually 
witnesses e.ght or ten victims of this superstition. 
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were worn at the funeral of the deceafed, and adds 
fome other remuneration. He then anoints his head 
and limbs down to his feet, with oil of fefamum, 
rubs all his limbs with meal of fefamum, and his head 
with the ground pods of white muftard : he bathes, 
lips water, touches and blefTes various aufpicious 
things, fuch as ftones, clarified .butter, leaves of 
Nimba , white muftard, Durvd grafs, coral, a cow, 
gold, curds, honey, a mirror, and a conch ; and alfo 
touches a bambu ftaff. He now returns purified to 
his home; and thus completes the firft obfequies of 
the deceafed. 

The fecond feries of obfequies, commencing on 
the day after the period of mourning has elapfed, is 
opened by a luftration, termed the confolatory cere¬ 
mony, the defeription of which muft be here abridged, 
for want of a commentary to explain all the prayers 
that are recited at this religious rite: for the fame 
reafon an account of the ceremonies attending the 
confecration and difmilTal of a bull in honour of the 
deceafed, muft for the prefent be poftponed. 

The luftration confifts in the confecration of four 
vefl'els of water, and fprinkling therewith the houfe, 
the furniture, and the perfons, belonging to the fa¬ 
mily. After lighting a fire, and blefling the atten¬ 
dant Brdhmahas , the prieft fills four veflels with 
water, and putting his hand into the firft, meditates 
the gayatri before and after reciting the following 
prayers : 

1. “ May generous waters be aufpicious to us, for 
grain and for refrefhing draughts: may they ap¬ 
proach towards us, that we may be alfociated with 
good aufpices.” 2. “Earth, afford us eafe; be free 
from thorns; be habitable; widely extended as thou 
art, procure us happinefs.” 3. “ O, waters! lince 
ye afford delight, grant us food, and the rapturous 
light [of the Supreme Being].” 4. “ Like tender 

mothers. 
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mothers, make us here partakers of your molt aufpi- 
cious effence.”* 

Putting his hand into the fecond veffel, the prieft 
medicates the gayatri , and the four prayers above 
quoted, adding foine others, and concluding this fe¬ 
cond confecration of water by once more meditating 
the gayatri. 

Then taking a lump of fugar and a copper vef- 
fel in his left hand, biting the fugar, and {'pitting it 
out again, the pried ftps water: afterwards putting 
his hand into the third veffel, he meditates the gay¬ 
atri and the four prayers above cited, interpoling 
this; “ May Indra and Varun'a [the regents of 
the (ky and of the ocean] accept our oblations, and 
grant us happinefs : may Indra and the cherifhing 
fun grant us happinefs in the diftribution of food: 
may Indra and the moon grant us the happinefs of 
attaining the road to celeftial blifs, and the affocia- 
tion of good aufpices.’‘ The prieft adds, 1. “ May 
we fufficiently attain your effence with which you 
fatisfy the univerfe.-—Waters! grant it to us.” 
a. “ May heaven be our comfort; may the Iky, 
earth, water, falutary herbs, trees, the affembled 
gods, rhe Creator, and the univerfe, be our comforts 
may that comfort obviate difficulties, and become to 
us the means of attaining our wiflics.” 3. “ Make 
me perfect in [my own perfon, and in thfc perfons of 
all who are] connected w’ith me: may all beings view 
me with the [benevolent] eye of the fun: I 
view all beings with the folar eye ; let us view each 
other with the [benevolent] folar eye.” 4. “ Make 

S 2 me 

* The translation of several among these prayers is a little varied 
from a former version of them, to ton form with the different ex-* 
positions given in different plaers by the commentators I have 
consulted. For the same purpose 1 shall here subjoin another veo* 
sion of the sayatri. « Earth 1 Sky ! Heaven ! Let us meditate on 
[these and oii] the most excellent light and power ot that generous 
sportive and resplendent Sun: [.praying that] it may guide our in¬ 
tellects.” A paraphrase of this very important text may be found 
tu the preface to the tran-’ ’"> « Mum , p. xviii. 
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me perfe£l in my own perfon, and in the perfons 
of all who are allied to me: may I livelong in thy 
fight; long may I live in thy fight.” 5. “ Saluta¬ 
tion to thee [O fire !J who doft feize oblations, to 
thee who doft fhine, to thee who doft fcintiilate; 
may thy flames burn our foes: mayft thou, the purifier, 
be aufpicious unto us.” 6. “ Salutation to thee, 
inanifeited in lightning; falutation to thee, mani- 
fefted in thunder: falutation to thee, O Gon ! for 
•hou doft endeavour to bellow ceieftiai blifs.” 
7. “ Since thou doft feek to awe the wicked .[only,J 
make us fearlefs; grant happinefs to our progeny, 
and courage to our cattle.” 8. ** May water and 
herbs be friendly to us; may they be inimical to him 
who hates us, and whom we hate.” 9. “ May we 
fee an hundred years that pure eye which rifes from 
the eaft, and benefits the Gods ; may we live a hiin- 
died years ; may wc fpeak a hundred years; may we 
b.- free from diftrefs a hundred years, and again a 
hundred years.” After another prayer, the prieft 
again meditates the gayatru and thus concludes the 
third confecration. He then hallows the fourth vef* 
fed of water in a fimilar manner, with a repetition of 
the prRyer, “ May the earth be our comfort. See." 
and with fome others, which mull be here omitted 
for the reafon before-mentioned.* 

Though it be not pofitively enjoined, it is cuC* 
tomary, immediately after this luftration, to give 
away a veffcl of tila, and alfo a cow, for the fake of 
fecuring the pafl'age of the deceafifd over the Vai>a• 
raht, or river of hell; whence the cow fo given is 
called Vaitarani-d'henu, Afterwards a bed, with its 

furniture, 

* At most religious ceremonies, and especially at the depreratory 
rites, the prayers directed in the several Veda*, and in the various 
Sdc'huM of them, diliur much. Those which are translated in the 
present and former essays, are mostly taken from the Yajurreda, 
and may be used hy any Brahmen, instead of the prayers directed in 
tire particular Vida, by w li cli he should regularly he guided The 
subject of lustrations is cur.mis; they are performed vvnti various ce¬ 
remonies, to avert calamines, or to obviate disappointments Snould 
other engagement* permit it,thi* topic will be treated in a future essay. 
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&n»iture, is brought, and the giver fits down near 
the Jirahtnaha, who has been Jnvited to receive the 
prefent: after faying, “ Salutation to this bed with 
its furniture, falutation to this prieft, to whom it is 
given,” he pays due honour to the Brdhmaha in 
the ufual form of hofpitality. He then pours water 
into his hand, faying, “ I give thee this bed with its 
furniture.” The prieft replies, “ Give it.” Upon this 
he fprinkles it with water; and taking up cufa grafs, 
tila and water, delivers them to the prieft, pouring the 
water into his hand with a formal declaration of the 
gift and its purpofe, and again delivers a bit of gold 
with cvsa grafs, &c. making a fimilar formal de¬ 
claration. i. “ This day, I, being defirous of ob¬ 
taining celeftial blifs for fuch a one defunft, do give 
unto thee, fuch a one, a Brdhmaha , defcended from 
fuch a family, to whom due honour has been fliown, 
this bed and furniture, which has been duly honour¬ 
ed, and which is facred to Vishn'u.” 2. “ This day 
I give unto thee (fo and fo) this gold, facred to fire, 
as a facerdotal fee, for the fake of confirming the 
donation I have made of this bed and furniture.” The 
Brdhmaha both’times replies, «* Be it well/*' Then 
lying upon the bed, and touching it with the upper 
part of his middle finger, he meditates the gdyntri 
with fuitable prayers, adding, “ This bed is facred 
ko Vishn'u. 

W ith the fame ceremonies, and with fimilar for¬ 
mal declarations, he next gives away to a Brdhmaha, 
(or more comtnoniy, in both inftances, to a married 
couple,) a golden image of the deceafed; or elfc a 
golden idol, or both, with clothes, and various forts 
of fruit. * Afterwards he diftributes other prefents 

* among Brdhmahas; for the greater honour of the 

* deceafed ; making donations of land, and giving a 

* chair or ftool, clothes, water, food, betel leaf, a 

* lamp, gold, hlver, a parafol, an orchard of fruit- 

* trees, wreathes of flowers, a pair of fhoes, another 

* bed, another milch cow, and any other prelents he 

S 3 * may. 
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s may choofe to give, fuch as an elephant, a horfe, a 
f carriage, a flave, a houfe, and fo forth/ 

It is hardly neceffary to remark on this quotation, 
that none but very rich or fuperftitious perfons, make 
thefe ample donations, which are not pofitively en¬ 
joined, though ftrenuoufly recommended. 

There is fome difference in the religious formali- 
ties with whiqh various things are given, or accepted, 
on this or on any other occafion. In the formal de¬ 
claration, too, a different tutelary deity is named, and 
a different object is fpecified ; but, in other refpefts, 
the form of the declaration is fimilar, whatever be the 
pccafion on which the gift is made. 

In making a donation of land, the donor fits down 
with his face to the eaft, oppofite tq. the perfon to 
whom he gives it. The donor fays, u Salutation to 
this land with its produce: falutation to this priefl, to 
whom I give it/* Then, after fhowing him honour 
in the ufual form, he pours water into his hand, fay¬ 
ing, ** 1 give thee this land with its produce.” The 
other replies, “ Give it." Upon which he fprinkles 
the place with water; and taking up water, with holy 
bafil,and citia grafs, he pours the water into the other's 
hand, making a formal declaration of the donation, 
ptnd the motive of it. He then delivers a bit of gold, 
with cusa grafs, See. declaring his purpofe in giving it, 
fit r facerdotal .fee, to confolidate the donation of 
land, The other accepts the gift by a verbal acknow¬ 
ledgment, and meditates the gayatri with fome other 
prayers. 

r A chair or flool is accepted by fitting down on 
jtj plothes, by putting them on; a parafol, by hold¬ 
ing the handle of it; fhoes, or fandais, by {landing 
dn them; and a couch, by lying on it. In thefe and 
0ther donations, there is no variation in the prayers: 
hut the gift of a milch cow is made with other texts, 
Which the donor recites (landing near the cow, and 
iftaiung a libation of water from the palms of his 

hands 
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hands after the recital of each prayer. The gift is 
accepted by holding the animal’s tail. 

1. ** May the Goddefs, who is the Lachsmi' of 
all beings, and refides among the Gods, alTume the 
fhape of a milch cow, and procure me comfort.” 
a. “ May the Goddefs who is Rudra'n'i in a cor¬ 
poreal form, and who is the beloved of Siva, aflame 
the fhape of a milch cow, and procure me comfort.” 
3. “ May Ihe, who is Lachsmi repofing on the 

bofom of Vishn'u j (he, who is the Lachsmi of the 
regent of riches; (he, who is the Lachsmi of kings, 
be a boon-granting cow to me.” 4. “ May fhe, who 
is the Lachsmi of Brahma'; fhe, who is Svva'ha', the 
wife of fire; fhe, who is the exerted power of the 
fun, moon, and liars, aflume the fhape of a milch 
cow for [my] profperity.” 5. “ Since thou art 
Swad'hd [the food] of them, who are chief among, 
the manes of anceflors, and Swa'ha' [the confuming 
power] of them who eat folemn facrifices; therefore, 
being the cow that expiates every fin, procure me 
comfort ” 6. I invoke the Goddefs who is en¬ 

dowed with the attributes of all the Gods, who con¬ 
fers all happmefs, who bettows [ abodes, in] all the 
worlds for the fake of all people." 7. “ I pray to 
that aufpicious Goddefs for immortality and happi- 
nefs.” 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting, for the pre- 
fent, the confecration of a bull, confifl chiefly in the 
obfequies called irddd'has. The firft fet of funeral 
ceremonies is adapted to effeft, by means of obla¬ 
tions, the re-embodying of the foul of the deceafed, 
after burning his corpfc. The apparent fcope of the 
fecond fet is to raife his {hade from this world 
(where it would elfe,- according to the notiona of 
the Hindus , continue to roam among demons , and 
evil fpirits) up to heaven, and there deify him, as it 
were, among the manes of departed anceflors. For 
this end, a iradd'ha fhould regularly be offered to 
the deceafed on the day after mourning expires: 

S 4 twelve 
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twelve other srddd’has fmgly to the deceafed in twelve 
fucceffive months : iimilar obfequies at the end of the 
third fortnight, and alfo in the fixth month, and in 
the twelfth j and the oblation called Sapihdana , or> 
the firft anniverfary of his deceafe. In moll pro¬ 
vinces, the periods for thefe fixteen ceremonies, and 
for the concluding obfequies entitled Sapihdana , are 
anticipated, and the whole is completed on the fe- 
cond or third day : after which they are again per?- 
formed at the proper times, but in honour of the 
whole fet of progenitors, inftead of the deceafed 
fingly. The obfequies intended to raife the fhade of 
the deceafed to heaven, are thus completed. After¬ 
wards a Srddd’ha is annually offered to him on the an¬ 
niverfary of his deceafe. 

The form of the various srddd'has (for they are nur 
fnerous)* is fo nearly the fame, that it will be only 
fieceffary to describe that which is performed in ho¬ 
nour of progenitors in general, and at which three 
funeral cakes are offered to three paternal anceftors ; 
as many to three maternal fore-fathers; and two to 
ihe Viiwedevas, or affembled Gods. A srddd'ha in 
honour of one perfon fingly has been already noticed. 

After 

* Ill a work entitled Nirneya Sind’ha, I find authority for class¬ 
ing obsequies under twelve heads. I. Daily obsequies, either with 
food, or with water only, in honour of ancestors in general, hut 
excluding the Vis'wedeva. 2. Obsequies for a special cause; that 
is, in honour of a kinsman recently defunct. 3. Voluntary obse¬ 
quies, performed by way of supererogation, for the greater benefit 
of the deceased. 4. Obsequies for increase of prosperity, perform¬ 
ed upon any accession of wealth or prosperity, and upon other 
occasions. 5. A s'radd’ha intended to introduce the shade 
<pf a deceased kinsman to-the rest of the manes. 6. Obsequies 
performed on appointed days, such as that of new moon, full moon, 
Hun's passage into a new sign, &c. 7. A s'rddd’fui to sanctify the 

food at an entertainment given to a company of reverend persons. 
8. One performed when stated numbers of priests are fed at the 
post of a person who needs purification from some defilement. 0. 
A Srddd'ha preparatory to the celebration of any solemn rite, and 
considered as a part of such rite. 10. b’radd’has in honour qf 
deities. 1 l.^pblations of • clarified butter, previous to the under¬ 
taking pf a distant journey. 12. A s'radd'ha to sanctify g,me§l$f* 
flesh meat, prepared simply for the sake of nourishment. 
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After fmearing the place with cow-dung, a fquare 
altar of fand is raifed on it, one or two fingers high, 
and a fpan nearly in each direction. (It mull be 
triangular at the obfequies of one recently defunct.) 
The perfon who performs the ceremony, firlt walhes 
his hands and feet, ftps water, and puts a ring of cu'sa 
grafs on the ring finger of each hand. He fits down 
on a cufhion of cu'sa grafs, or of other materials, 
placed upon a blade of fuch grafs. He lights a lamp, 
reciting a prayer, which will be cited on another oc- 
cafion. He places the implements and materials in 
regular order ; and fprinkles water on himfelf, and 
all around; meditating on Vishn'u, furnamed the 
lotos-eyed, and revolving in his mind the couplet, 
“ Whether pure or defiled, &c.”' He now fhifts the 
facerdotai thread to his right fhoulder, and folemnly 
declares his intention of performing a Sradd'ha , and 
the motive of it. He thrice meditates the gayatri , 
and pronounces the falutation to fuperior beings, 
“ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes of ancefi- 
tors, See. 

After this preparation, he proceeds to invite and 
to welcome the afTembled Gods and the manes. 
Firft, he places two little cufhions of cu'sa grafs on 
one fide of the altar for the Viswedevas , and fix in 
front of it for the Pitrls. _ Each cufhion fhould 
confift of three blades of grafs folded up. After 
fire wing cu'sa grafs on thofe cufhions, he afks, 
“ Shall* I invoke the afTembled Gods ?** Being told, 
« Do fo," he thu» invokes them: “ AfTembled Gods! 
bear my invocation; come, and fit down on this holy 
grafs.” After fcattering barley on the fame fpot, 
he meditates this prayer; “ AfTembled Gods! liften 
to' my invocation, ye, who refide in thr fky, and 
ye who abide near us, [on earth, j or f far off] in 
heaven: ye, whole tongues are fire; i nd )e, w)io 
defend the funeral facrifice, fit on tl i grafs, and 
be cheerful.” He then invites the nu.nes of ances¬ 
tors with fimilar invocations: “ O, hie! zealoufly 

we 
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we fupport thee, zealoufly we feed thee with fuel; 
eagerly do thou call our willing anceftors to tafte 
our oblation.” “ May our progenitors, who eat the 
moon plant, who are fan&ified by holy fires, come 
by paths which Gods travel.* Satisfied with aricef- 
tral food at this folemn facrifice, may they applaud 
and guard us.” He next welcomes the Gods and 
manes with oblations of water, &c. in veffels made 
of leaves, t Two are prefen ted to the Vibxvcdcvas , 
three to paternal anceftors, and as many to ma¬ 
ternal fore-fathers. Cuba grafs is put into each vef- 
fcl, and water fprinkled on it, while the prayer, 
“ May divine waters be aufpicious to us, &c.” is 
recited. Barley is thrown into the veffels intended 
for the Gods, and tila into thofe intended for the 
manes of anceftors, with thefe prayers : 1 . “ Barley ! 
thou art the feparator,| feparate [us from] our 
natural enemies, and from our malicious foes.” 
a. “ Thou art tila , facred to Soma, &c.” At a 
trddd'ha for increafe of .profperity, which is per¬ 
formed on many occafions as a preparative for a 
folemn aft of religion, barley is-thrown into the vef¬ 
fels inftead of tila, and the laft prayer is thus varied : 
« Thou art barley, facred to Soma : framed by the 
divinitv, thou doft produde celeftial blifs : mixt with 
water/may thou long fatisfy with nourifhment my 
fcveral progenitors, whofe mouths are full of blefs- 
ings.” The veffels are fucceffively taken up, re¬ 
peating each time a prayer before cited : “ The wa¬ 
ters in heaven, in the atmofphere, and on the earth, 
have been united with milk, &c.” The cusa grafs, 
that lay on the veffels, is put into a Brahmaka's 
hand; and that which was under it, is held by the 

pcrfon 


• The Via Lactea seems to be meant by the path of the Gods. 

■f Flan tain leaves; or else leaves of the Batcafrandom, or of the 
Seisin lati-folia. ...... 

1 Yarn signifies barley: in this text .t also signifies separator, 
tHting derivS from ye, to unmix. Many of She prayer, contain 
similar quibbles. 
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perron who performs the ir&dfha, in his own hand; 
and through it he fucceffively pours the water out of 
each veffel on the Brahmaha's hand. He then piles 
up the empty veflels in three fets, and reverfes them, 
faying, while he overfets the firft, “ Thou art a man. 
fion for anceftors.” 

At the laft obfequies for one recently deceafed, 
and which are named the Sapihdana , the following 
prayer is recited when the veffel, which has been of. 
fered to him, is piled up with the reft : “ May the 
manfion of thofe progenitors, who have reached a 
common abode, and who have accordant minds, fof* 
ter him: may the bleffed facrifice, facred to the Gods, 
be his.” The fubjoined prayer, likewife, is peculiar 
to the Sapihdana. “ By [the interceflion of] thofe 
fouls who are mine by affinity, who are animated 
[{hades,] who have reached a common abode, who 
have accordant minds, may profperity be mine in this 
world for a hundred years.” 

The perfon who performs the irddd'ha , next takes 
up food fmeared with clarified butter, and makes two 
oblations to fire, reciting thefe prayers : 1. “ May 
this oblation to fire, which conveys offerings to the 
manes, be efficacious, a. “ May this oblation to the 
moon, wherein the progenitors of mankind abide, be 
efficacious.” 

Bra'hman'as fhould be fed with the refidue of 
the oblation; it is accordingly confecrated for that 
purpofe by the following prayer: “ The veffel that 
holds thee is the earth; its lid is the {ky : I offer 
this refidue of an oblation, fimilar to ambrofia, in 
the undefiled mouth of a prieft; may this oblatioQ 
be efficacious.” The performer of the bridtha then 
points with his thumb towards the food, faying, 
“ Thrice did Vishn'u ftep, &c.” He adds, “ May 
the demons and giants, that fit on this confecrated 
fpot, be difperfed." He meditates the giyatri with 
the names of worlds; and fweetens the food, with 
honey or fugar, faying, M May winds blow fweet. 
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&c.” He then diftributes the food among Brdhmafias , 
and when they have eaten, and have acknowledged 
that they are fatisfied, he gives them water to rince 
their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes, con¬ 
fiding of balls or lumps of food mixed with clarified 
butter. He offers three to the paternal forefathers, 
as many to the maternal anceftors, and two to the 
Vi'swtdivas. The prayers, (“ Anceftors! rejoice, take 
your refpe&ive (hares, &c.") and the form of the ob¬ 
lation, have been already mentioned. It is only ne- 
ceffary to add in this place, that he wipes his hand 
with cu'sa grafs in honour of remoter anceftors, who 
thus become partakers of the oblations. 

In the next place, he makes fix libations of water 
from the palms of his hands, with the falutation to 
the feafons : 44 Salutation unto you, O fathers, and 
unto the faddening feafon, &c.” By this prayer the 
manes of anceftors are doubly faluted; for the Vida 
declares, 46 The fix feafons are the progenitors of 
mankind.” 

A thread is placed on each funeral cake, to ferve 
as apparel for the manes; and each time the fame 
words are repeated; “ Fathers! this apparel is offered 
unto you.” Flowery, perfumes, and fimilar things, 
are added at pleafure ; but water muff be fprinkled 
on each cake, with the prayer, 44 Waters, ye are the 
food of our progenitors, &c.” 

The performer of the irddd'ha then takes up the 
middle cake, and fmells to it; or his wife eats it, if 
♦hey be folicitous for male offspring: in this cafe 
the following prayer muft be recited: “ Grant, 
O progenitors, the conception of a male child, [long- 
lived and healthy, like] the lotos and garland, [or 
twins, that fprung from A'swini] ; fo that, at this 
feafon, there may be a perlon [to fulfill the wi(hes 
of the Gods, of the manes, and of human beings.”] 
He then takes up the cakes fucceflively, fmells to 
theni, throws them into a veffel, and gives away the 
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food t» a mendicant prieft, or to a cow; or elfe cafts 
it into the waters. 

He then difmifles the manes, faying, “ Fathers, to 
whom food belongs, guard our food, and the other 
things offered by us; venerable and immortal as ye 
are, and converfant with holy truths, quaff the fweet 
effence of it; be cheerful ; and depart contented by 
the paths which Gods travel.” Laftly, he’ walks 
round the fpot, and leaves it, faying, “ May the be¬ 
nefit of this oblation accrue to me repeatedly : may 
the Goddefs of the earth, and the Goddefs of the 
fley, whofc form is the univerfc, vifit me [with pre- 
fent and future happinefs.] Father and mother ! re- 
vifit me, [ when I again celebrate obfequies.] Soma, 
king of the manes, vifit me for the fake of [confer¬ 
ring] immortality.” 

A S'ra'dd’ha is thus performed with an oblation 
of three itinera! cakes only, to three male paternal' 
ancellors, on fome occafions; or with as many fu¬ 
neral oblations to three maternal ancellors, on others.. 
Sometimes feparatc oblations are alfo p re fen ted to the 
wives of the paternal ancellors; at other times, fimi- 
lar offerings arc like wife made to the wives of three 
maternal anceflors. Thus at the monthly srdd'd'has 
celebrated on the day of new moon, fix funeral cakes 
are offered to tlu\e paternal and as many maternal 
male anceflors with then wives: on mod other occa¬ 
fions, feparatc oblations are prefented to the female 
anceflors. At the obfequies celebrated in the firft 
half of Aswina , on the day entitled Mahdlayd , fune¬ 
ral cakes arc feparatc ly offered to every deceafed 
friend and near relation : thus, immediately after the 
oblations to anceflors, a cake is prefented to a de¬ 
ceafed wife ; then to a Ion or daughter, to a brother 
or fitter, to an uncle or aunt, to a father-in-law, to a 
preceptor, and, laftly, to a friend. The fame is ob- 
ferved at the obfequies pei formed on the day of an 
eclipfc, or upon a pilgrimage to any holy fpot, and 
efpecially to Gaya. 


Fokmal 
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Formal obfequies are performed no lefs than nine¬ 
ty-fix times in every year ; namely, on the day of the 
new moon, and on the dates of the fourteen Menwan- 
taraSf and of four Yugddyds ; that is, on the anniver- 
faries of the acceffion of fourteen Menus, and of the 
commencement of four ages: alfo, throughout the whole 
firft fortnight of Aswina , thence called pitr'ipacjha , 
and whenever the fun enters a new fign, and efpecially 
when he reaches the equinox, or cither folltice ; and, 
in certain circumftances, when the moon arrives at 
Vyatipatd , one of the twenty-Ieven yogas , or altrolo- 
gical divifions of the zodiack. The eighth of Paujha , 
called Aindrt , the eighth of Maghd, (when flefh-meat 
ihould be offered,) and the ninth of the fame month, 
together with additional obfequies on fome of thefe 
dates, and on a fefr others, complete the number 
a^ove mentioned. Different authorities do not, 
however, concur exactly in the number or in the 
particular days when the sradd'has ihould be folem- 
nized. 

Besides thefe formal obfequies, a daily Iradd'ha is 
likewife performed. It confifts in dropping food into 
the hands of a Brdhmaka , after offering it to fix an- 
ceftors by name, with the ufual preparatory vow and 
prayers, and with the formality of placing three 
blades of grafs as a feat for each anceftor; but ufing 
a fingle prayer only foj the invocation of the manes, 
and omitting the ceremony of welcoming them with 
an argha. Libations of water are alfo made in ho¬ 
nour of progenitors, as noticed in the former effay on 
daily ablutions. 

The obfequiea for increafe of profperity, or, as the 
fame term (Vriddhi Srddd’haJ may fignify, the ob¬ 
fequies performed on an acceffion of profperity,* 
are celebrated previoufly to the facrifice of a viftim, 
and to the folemnization of a marriage, or of any of 

the 


* Sometimes named NJndi muc’ha, from a word which occur* in 
the prayer peculiar to tiiis a'rddd’hu. 
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the ceremonies which, according to the notions of 
the Hindus , contribute to the regeneration of a 
twice-born man; that is, of a Brdhmafia , Cyfca- 
triya, or Kaziya. This sradd'ha is likewife perform¬ 
ed at the commencement and clofe of a folemn 
fall. 

It fhould be obferved refpe&ing the practice of 
giving food to prielts at all thefe obfequies,* that 
Brahmahas generally give it to one or more of their 
own relations. A ftranger, unlefs indigent, would 
be very unwilling to accept the food, or to attend at 
a 'sradd'ha for the purpofe of eating it. The ufe of 
flefh-meat is pofitively enjoined to Hindus at certain 
obfequies, (fee Menu c. 3. v. 124,) and recom¬ 
mended *at all, (Menu c. 3. v. 268, &c.) but the 
precepts of their law-givers on the fubjeft, are by 
fome deemed obfolete in the prefent age; and are 
evaded by others, who acknowledge the cogency of 
thefe laws : thefe commonly make a vow to abftain 
from flefh-meat, and confider that vow as more 
binding than the precepts here alluded to. Others, 
again, not only eat meat at obfequies and folemn 
facrifices, but make it their common diet, in dire£ 
breach of the inftitutes of their religion. (See 
Menu c. 5. v. 31, See.) 

Bra'hman'as, who maintain a perpetual fire, whick 
all who devote themfeves to the priellhood ought 
to do, perform the daily ceremonies of religion in 
their full detail. Others, who are engaged in 
worldly purfuits, and even fome who follow the re¬ 
gular profefiion of the facerdotal tribe, abridge thefe 
rites : they comprife all the daily facraments in one 
ceremony, called Vaiiwadeva, which is celebrated 
in the forenoon, and by fome in the evening like¬ 
wife. It confills in oblations to the Gods, to the 
manes, and to the fpirits, out of the food prepared, 
for the daily meal; and in a gift of a part of it to 
guefts. 

Sitting down on a clean fpot of ground, the 

Brdhmaha 
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Bra\mana places a veffel containing fire on his right 
har J, and hallows it by throwing away a lighted 
pie e of cirfa grafs, faying, “ I difmi fs far away car¬ 
nivorous fire, &c. He then places it on the con fe¬ 
erated fpot, reciting the prayer with which the houfe- 
hold and facrificial fires ffiould be lighted by the at¬ 
trition of wood : « Fires ! [this wood] is thy origin, 
which is attainable in all feafons ; whence being pro¬ 
duced, thou dolt Ihine. Knowing this, feize on it, 
and afterwards augment our wealth.” 

.He then lays citsa grafs on the eaftern fide of the 
fire, with its tips pointed towards the north, reciting 
the firft verfe of the Rtgveda , with which alfo it is( 
ufual to commence the daily lefture of that Veda : 
“ I praife divine fire, primevally confecratcd, the 
efficient performer of a folemn ceremony, the chief 
agent of a facrifice, the moll liberal giver of gems.” 

He next fpreads citsa grafs on the fouthern fide 
of the fire, with its tips pointed towards the eaft, re¬ 
citing the introdu&ion of the Yajurveda , with which 
alfo a daily le&ure of the Yajujh is always begun. 
“ 1. I gather thee for the fake of rain.” [He breaks 
off a branch of a tree, or is fuppofed to do fo, with 
thefe words:] 2. “ I pluck thee for the fake of 

llrength.” [He pulls down the branch he had broken.] 
3. Ye are like unto air.” [lie touches young 
calves with the branch he had plucked.] 4. “ May 
the liberal generator [of worlds] make you happily 
reach this moll excellent facrament.” [lie is here 
fuppofed to touch the milch cows with the fame 
branch.] 

He then fpreads cusa grafs on the weflern fide, 
with the tips pointed to the north, reciting the prayer 
which precedes a le&ure of Sdmadeva : “ Fire 1 ap¬ 
proach to talle [my offering;] thou, who art prailed 
for the gift of oblations. Sit down on this grafs* 
thou, who art the complete performer of the folemn 
facrifice.” 

In like manner he fpreads cuia grafs on the 

northern 
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northern fide, with the tips pointed to the eafl, re¬ 
citing the prayer which precedes a lefture of the 
At'harvan : “ May divine waters be aufpicious to 
us, See." 

Exciting the fire, and fprinkling water on it, he 
mufl offer with his hands, food fmeared with clari¬ 
fied butter, three feveral times, faying, “ Earth ! 
Sky ! Heaven !” He then makes five fimilar obla¬ 
tions to the regent of fire; to the god of medicine ; 
to the affembled deities ; to the lord of created 
beings ; and, laftly, to the Creator of the univenfe.” 
He concludes the facramcnt of the Gods with fix ob¬ 
lations, reciting fix prayers, 1. “ Fire! thou doft 
expiate a fin againft the Gods [arifing from any fai¬ 
lure in divine worfhip :] may this oblation be effica¬ 
cious.” 2. “ Thou doft expiate a fin againft man 
[arifing from a failure in hofpitalitv.”] 3. “ Thou 
doll expiate a fin againft the manes [from a failure in 
the performance of obfequies.”] 4. “ Thou doft 
expiate a fin againft my own foul [arifing from any 
blameable a£l.”J 5. “ Thou doll expiate repeated 
fins.” 6. “ Thou doft expiate every fin I have com¬ 
mitted, whether wilfully or unintentionally : may this 
oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worfhips fire, making an oblation to it 
with this prayer: “ Fire ! feven arc thy fuels; feven 
thy tongues; feven thy holy fages; feven thy be¬ 
loved abodes; feven ways do feven facrificcrs wor¬ 
fhip thee. Thy fources are feven. l»e content with 
this clarified butter. May this oblation be effica¬ 
cious.”* 

Vol. VII. T Ahoct 

* The commentator enumerates ili> «i'vcn tnnjjnes of fire, Pra- 
vahu, 'Avuha, Udvuhu, Samvaht, l uulia. l’unrului, Xivahu, (or else 
Anuvahu;J all of which imply the power ot conveying oblation* 
to the deities to whom offerings are made. ’1 he seven holy sage* 
and snerificers, are the Hotri, Muitrax ur nut, lirahtiuma.h handatt, 
Ach'hdvdc, Potri, Ncshtri, and Agnul'hra : ll*rit m, lt;e seven offi¬ 
ciating priests at very solemn sacrifices. They worship firn 
■even ways, by the AqnishUomu, and other sact itices. The seven 

abode* 
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About this time he extinguiihes the Racjhighna , 
or lamp lighted previoufly to the prefenting of obla¬ 
tions to the Gods and to the manes. It was lighted 
for the purpofe of repelling evil fpirits, and is now 
extinguifhed with this text: “ In folemn a£ls of reli¬ 
gion, whatever fails through the negligence of thofe 
•who perform the ceremony, may be perfe&ed folely 
through meditation on Vishn'u.” 

The Brahmana fhould next offer the refidue of 
the oblation to fpirits, going round to the different 
places where fuch oblations ought to be made, 
fweeping each fpot with his hand, fprinkling water 
oil it, and placing there lumps of food. Near the 
fpot where the veffel of water ftands, he prefents 
three fuch oblations, faying, “ Salutation to rain, 
to water, to the earth.” At both doors of his houfe 
he makes offerings to 1 D , hk’t\u and V iu'ha'tr\, or 
Brahma', the protestor and creator. Towards the 
eight principal points of the compafs he places of- 
ferings, feveraliy adding falutation to them, and to 
the regents of them. In the middle of the houfe he 
prefents oblations, with falutation to Brahma', to the 
Iky, and to the fun. Afterwards he offers fimilar 
oblations to all the Gods; to all beings ; to twilight; 
and to the Lord of all beings. He then fliifts the 
facrificial cord, and looking towards the foutb, and 
dropping one knee, he prefents an oblation to the 
manes of anceftors, faying, “ Salutation to proge¬ 
nitors ; 'may this anceftral food be acceptable.’* 
This ceremony is not conftantly practifed, though 
direQed in fome rituals; but the refxdue of the ob¬ 
lation 


abodes are the names of the seven worlds : and fire is ealled in the 
Veda, tpptachitica, which seems to allude to seven consecrated 
hearths. In the sixteen verses called Pauruska, which have been 
already quoted, the names of the seven worlds, thrice repeated, are 
understood to be meant by the thrice seven fuels; and the 
seven oceans are the seven moats surrounding the altar. Fire, 
like the sun itself, is supposed to emit seven rays: ‘this, perhaps, 
may account for the number seven being so often repeated. 
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lation to the Gods mull be left on a cleian fpot of 
ground, as an oblation to all beings, irttended, how¬ 
ever, for dogs and crows in particular. Jt is pre- 
fented with the following prayer, which is taken 
from the Purahas. 44 May Gods, men, . cattle, 
birds, demi-gods, benevolent genii, ferpents, demons, 
departed fpirits, blood-thirfty favages, trees, and all 
who defire food given by me: 2. May reptiles, 

infects, flies, and all hungry beings, or fpirits con¬ 
cerned in this rite, obtain contentment from this 
food left for them by me; and may they become 
happy : 3. May they, who have neither mother, nor 
father, nor kinfman, nor food, nor means of obtain¬ 
ing it, be fatisfied with that which is offered by me 
on this fpot for their contentment, and be cheerful.” 
Or the following prayer may be ufed •. 44 To animals, 
who night and day roam in fearch of food offered to 
the fpirits, he who defires nouriihment fhould give 
fomething : may the Lord of nourifiiment grant it 
unto me.” 

He concludes by performing a luflration fimilar to 
tliat which has been already noticed, but much fhorter. 
After thus completing the other facraments, the houfe- 
holder fhould prefeut food to his guefts ; that is, to 
an^' perfon who claims his hofpitality. When he ha: 
thus allotted out of the food prepared for his own rc- 
palt, one portion to the Gods, a fecond to progeni¬ 
tors, a third to all beings, and a fourth to his guefts* 
he and his family may then, and not before, cori- 
fume the remaining portion of the food. Whenever 
a fpiritual preceptor, a devotee, or an officiating 
prieft, a bridegroom, or a particular friend, comes as 
a gueft, he is received with honours, which will be 
deferibed among the nuptial ceremonies. In the en¬ 
tertainment of other guefts, no religious rites are per¬ 
formed, nor any prayers recited. 

The houfeholder is enjoined to give daily alms, 
but no particular time is preferibed for the diftri- 
bution of them : he is fimply directed to give food 

T 2 to 
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to religions mendicants whenever they come to his 
door, but efpeciaily if they come at the time when 
food is ready for his own meal. On the authority of 
the Purahas , it is alfo a common pradice to feed a 
cow before the houfeholder breaks his own faft.* He 
either prcfents grafs, water, and corn, to her with 
this text, “ Daughter of Surabhi, framed of five ele¬ 
ments, aufpicious, pure, holy, fprung from the fun, 
accept this food given by me; falutation unto thee 
or elfe he conducts the kine to grafs, faying, * 6 May 
cows, who are mothers of the three worlds, and 
daughters of Surabhi, and who are beneficent, pure, 
and holy, accept the food given by me.” 

Some Brdhmanas do ftill further abridge the com¬ 
pendious ceremony called Vaiiivadeva. They offer 
perfumes and flowers to fire; and make five obla¬ 
tions, out of the food prepared for their own ufe, to 
Brahma', to the Lord of created beings, to the 
houfehold fire, to Casyapa, and to Anumati, 
propping each oblation on fire, or on water, or on 
the ground, with the ufual addition, “ May this 
oblation be efficacious.” They then make offerings 
to all beings, by placing a few lumps of food at the 
door, or on a quadrangular fpot near the fire, with a 

falutation 

* The adoration of a cow is not uncommon. This worship con¬ 
sists in presenting flowers to her, washing her feet, &c. It is en¬ 
tity different from the practice here noticed. Both seem to be 
founded on the superstitious notion, that the favour of Sua^pni, 
(the boon-granting cow) mi\y be gained by showing kindness to 
her offspring. The story of Vasishta’s cow, Nandini, attended 
bv the king Diiapa, for the sake Af obtaining a boon through her 
means, is a pretty fable grounded on this notion : it is beautifully 
told by • Ca'lioa'sa in the Ratrhuvansa. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning another fable of a cow named Bahula', whose expos¬ 
tulations with a tygcr, pleading to him to spare her life, form the 
only adtpired. passage in the Iia'hasas, or collection of stories sup¬ 
posed t* bit related by Bhimase'na, while he lay at the point of 
death, wt&nded with innumerable arrows. 'Ihe fourth day of 
Altwina is sacred to this cow,-and named from her, bahula Cha~ 
turtki Images of her, and of her calf, are worsbipp-d ; and the 
extract from the Jtihasas is on that'day read with great solemnity. 
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lation to the Gods mull be left on a cleian fpot of 
ground, as an oblation to all beings, irttended, how¬ 
ever, for dogs and crows in particular. Jt is pre- 
fented with the following prayer, which is taken 
from the Purahas. 44 May Gods, men, . cattle, 
birds, demi-gods, benevolent genii, ferpents, demons, 
departed fpirits, blood-thirfty favages, trees, and all 
who defire food given by me: 2. May reptiles, 

infects, flies, and all hungry beings, or fpirits con¬ 
cerned in this rite, obtain contentment from this 
food left for them by me; and may they become 
happy : 3. May they, who have neither mother, nor 
father, nor kinfman, nor food, nor means of obtain¬ 
ing it, be fatisfied with that which is offered by me 
on this fpot for their contentment, and be cheerful.” 
Or the following prayer may be ufed •. 44 To animals, 
who night and day roam in fearch of food offered to 
the fpirits, he who defires nouriihment fhould give 
fomething : may the Lord of nourifiiment grant it 
unto me.” 

He concludes by performing a luflration fimilar to 
tliat which has been already noticed, but much fhorter. 
After thus completing the other facraments, the houfe- 
holder fhould prefeut food to his guefts ; that is, to 
an^' perfon who claims his hofpitality. When he ha: 
thus allotted out of the food prepared for his own rc- 
palt, one portion to the Gods, a fecond to progeni¬ 
tors, a third to all beings, and a fourth to his guefts* 
he and his family may then, and not before, cori- 
fume the remaining portion of the food. Whenever 
a fpiritual preceptor, a devotee, or an officiating 
prieft, a bridegroom, or a particular friend, comes as 
a gueft, he is received with honours, which will be 
deferibed among the nuptial ceremonies. In the en¬ 
tertainment of other guefts, no religious rites are per¬ 
formed, nor any prayers recited. 

The houfeholder is enjoined to give daily alms, 
but no particular time is preferibed for the diftri- 
bution of them : he is fimply directed to give food 

T 2 to 
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form of humble faluution to his forehead; and he 
fhould add, “ May this be always ours that is, may 
food never be deficient. When he has fitten down, 
he ihould lift the plate with his left hand, and blefs 
the food, faying, Thou art invigorating.” He fets 
it down, naming the three worlds ; or if the food be 
handed to him, he fays, “ May heaven give thee 
jmd then accepts it with thefe words; “ The earth ac¬ 
cepts thee.” Before he begins eating, he mqft move 
his hand round the plate, to infulate it, or his own 
perfon rather, from the reft of the company. He 
next offers five lumps of food to Yavia by. five dif¬ 
ferent titles : he ftps and fwallows water : he makes 
five oblations to breath by five diftin£t names, Praha , 
Vyana, Apana , Samana , and Udana ; and laftly, he 
wets .both eyes. He then eats his repaft in filence, 
1 .fling the food with all the fingers of his right hand ; 
and afterwards again lips water, faying, “ Ambrofial 
fluid! thou art the couch of Vishn'u, and of food. 


NOTES. 
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(A) That Hindu s belong to various fe&s, is uni- 
verfally known; but their charafcteriftic-differences 
are not, perhaps, fo generally underftood. Five great 
fe&s exclufively worlhip a fingle deity : one recoe- 
nifes the five divinities which are adored by the other 
fefcts refpefctively ; but the followers of this compre- 
henfive fcheme moltly felefct one objeft of daily de¬ 
votion, and pay adoration to other deities on particu¬ 
lar occafions only. Even they deny the charge of 
polytheifm, and repel the imputation of idolatry : 
they juflify the prafclice of adoring the images of 
celeftial fpirits, by arguments fimilar to thofe which 
have been elfewherc employed in defence of angel 
and image worfliip. If the do&rines of the Vldj, 
and even thofe of the Purahas, be clofely examined, 
the Hindu theology' will be found confiftent with 
monotheirm, though it contain the feeds of poly- 
theifm and idolatry. I {hall take fome future occa- 
fion of enlarging on this topic: I have here only to 
remark, that modern Hindus feem to miTunderltand 
the numerous texts which declare the unity of the 
godhead, and the identity of Vishn'u, Siva, the 
Sun, See. Their theologilis have entered into vain 
dilputes on the queltion, which among the attributes 
of GOD, (hall be deemed charafcteriltic and pre-emi¬ 
nent. Sanc \ra-Vcharya, the celebrated commen¬ 
tator on the Vein, contended for the attributes of 
S'iva, and founded, or confirmed, the fefct of S'aivas , 
who worfhip Maha'-de'va as the Supreme Being, 
and deny the independent cxiftence of Vishn'u, and 
other deities. Ma'd’uava-a'cha'kya, and V allabha- 
a'cha'rva, have, in like manner, eftablilhed the fe£t of 
Vai/hnavas , who adore Vishn'u as GOD, The Suras 
(lets numerous than the two fefcts above-mentioned) 
worlhip the Sun, and acknowledge no other divi¬ 
nity. I he Gdhapatyas adore GanVs'a, as uniting in 
his perfou all the attributes of the Deny. 


Befors 
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tftFORE I notice the fifth fed, I mult remind the 
reader, that the Hindu mythology has per tonified the 
abftrad and attradive powers of the divinity, and has 
aforibed fexes to thefe mythological perfonages. The 
SttSi, or energy of an attribute pf GOD, is female, 
and is fabled as the confort of tfytf perfonified attri¬ 
bute. The Sadli of Siva, whofe emblem is the 
phallus, is herfelf typified by the female organ. This 
the Sadias worfiiip; fome figuratively, others literally. 

Vopade'va, the real author of the S'ri Bhdgavata , 
has endeavoured to reconcile all the feds of Hindus , 
by reviving the dodrincs of VyaVy. lie recognifes 
all the deities, but as fubordinate to the Supreme 
Being, or rather as attributes or manifeflations of 
GOD. A new fed has been thus formed, and is de¬ 
nominated from that, modern Parana ; but the nume¬ 
rous followers of it do not feem to have well appre¬ 
hended the dodrines they profefs. They incline 
much to real polytheifm ; but do, at lead, rejed the 
derogatory notions of the divinity, which the other 
feds feem to have adopted. 

The Vaijhhavas , though nominally worfhippers of 
Vishn'u, are, in fad, votaries of deified heroes. The 
Goculajlhas (one branch of this led) adore Ckishn'a, 
while the Ramanuj worlhip Ramaciiandra. Both 
have again branched into three feds: one confifts of 
the exclufive worlhippers of CrTshn'a, and thefe only 
are deemed true and orthodox Vaijhhavas; another 
joins his favourite Ra'd’ha' with the herb. A third, 
called Rddhaballabhi, adores Ra'd’ha' only, confider- 
ing her as the adive power of Vishn'u. The fol¬ 
lowers of thefe laft mentioned feds have adopted the 
fingular pradice of presenting to their own wives the 
oblation', intended for the goddefs ; and thofe among 
them who follow the left-handed path, (there is in molt 
feds a right-handed or decent path, and a left-handed 
or indecent mode of worfhip,) require their wives 
to be naked when attending them at their devotions. 

Among 
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Among the Rdmdnuj, Tome worfhip Rama on\y • 
others Six a ; and others both Ra'nu and SW 
None of them praaife any indecent mode of wor- 
{hip ; and they all, like the Gdculajl'has , as well as 
the followers of the Bhagavata , delineate on their 
foreheads, a double upright line with chalk, or with 
fandal-wood, and a red circlet with red fanders, or 
with turmerick and lime; but the Rdmdnuj add an 
upright red line In the middle of the double white 
one. 

The Saivas are all worfhippers of S'iva and Bha- 
wa'ni conjointly ; and they adore the linga , or com¬ 
pound type of this God and Goddefs ; as the Vaish- 
n'avas do the image of Lacshmi-naWvan'a. There 
are no exclufive worfhippers of S'iva, befides the fett 
•of naked gymnofophifls called Lingis ; and the exclu¬ 
five adorers of the Goddefs are the Sadias. In this 
laft mentioned fe6l, as in molt others, there is a right- 
handed and decent path, and a left-handed and inde¬ 
cent mode of worfhip: but the indecent worfhip of 
this feft is moft grofsly fo, and confifls of unbridled 
debauchery with wine and women. This profligate 
feft is fuppofed to be numerous, though unavowed. 
In moft parts of India, if not in all, they are held in 
deferved deteftation : and even the decent Sadias do 
not make public profellion of their tenets, nor wear 
on their foreheads the mark of the fe£t, left they 
fhould be fufpe&ed of belonging to the other branch 
of it. 

The S'aivds and Sadias delineate on their foreheads 
three horizontal lines, with afhes obtained, if poflible, 
from the hearth on which a confecrated hre is per¬ 
petually maintained : they add a red circlet, which 
the Saivas make with red fanders; and which the 
Sadias , when they avow themfelvcs, mark either with 
faffron, or with turmeric and borax. 

The Sauras are true worlhippers of the fun; and 
fome of them, it feems, adore the dormant and ac¬ 
tive energies of the planet conjointly. This fe£I, 

which 
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-which is not very numerous, is diftinguifhed by the 
ufe of red fanders for the horizontal triple line, as 
well as for the circlet on their foreheads. 

. The Gahapatyas have not, fo far as I can learn, 
branched into different fe&s. Nor can I add any 
information refpe&ing their peculiar tenets, further 
than that Gan'eVa is exclufively worfhipped by 
them. The feft is diftinguifhed b)4 the ufe of red 
minium for the circlet on their fdfteheads. The fa¬ 
mily of Brdmakas , refiding at Chinchxuer , near Puna , 
and enjoying the privilege of an hereditary incarna¬ 
tion of Gan'eVa from father to fon, probably be¬ 
longs to this fe£l. We may hope for more informal 
tion on this curious inftance of prieftcraft and credu¬ 
lity, from the inquiries made on the fpot by the gen¬ 
tlemen of the embafly from Bombay, who lately vi- 
fited that place. 

Before 1 conclude this note, (concerning which it 
•fhould be remarked, that the information here col¬ 
lected refts chiefly on the authority of verbal com¬ 
munications,) I mud add, that the left-handed path, 
or indecent worfhip of the feveral feCts, efpecially 
that of the Satfas, is founded on the Tantras , which 
are for this reafon held in difefteem. I was mifin- 
formed, when I deferibed them as conftituting a 
branch of literature highly efteemed, though much 
negleCled. (Af. Ref. vol. 5, p. 54.) The reverfe 
would have been more exaCL 

(B) Tui'- prayer, w-hen ufed upon other occafions, 
is thus varied: “ Salutation unto you, O fathers, 
and unto the faddening feafon, See." The fix fea- 
fons, in the order in which they are here named, are 
the hot, dewy, rainy, flowery, frofty and fultry 
feafons. One is indicated in this paffage by the 
name of the month with which it begins; and a 
text of the Veda , alluded to by the late Sir William 
Jones, in his Obfervations on the Lunar Year of the 
Hindus , (Af. Ref. v. 3, p. 258,) fpecifies Tapas and 
Tapafya , the lunar (not the folar) Mdgha and 

Phdlguna , 
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Phdlguna , as correrponding with Sisira ; that is, with 
the dewy feafon. The text in queftion (hall be Tub- 
joined to this note, becaufe it may ferve to prove 
that the Veda , from which it is extracted, (Apastam- 
ba’s copy of the Vajurveda , ufually denominated the 
white Yajujli ,) cannot be much older than the obfer- 
vation of the colures recorded by Para's'ara, (fee 
Af. Ref. v. 2, p. 268 and 393,; which muft have 
been made nearly 1391 years before the Chriftian 
aera. (Af.Ref. v. 5, p. 288.) According to the Veda , 
the lunar Madhu and Midhava , or Chaitra and 
Vaifdc'ha , correfpond with Vafanta , or the fpring. 
Now the lunar Chaitra , here meant, is the primary 
lunar month beginning from the conjunction which 
precedes full moon in or near Chitrd, and ending 
with the conjunction which follows it. Vaifdc'ha 
does, in like manner, extend from the conjunction 
which precedes the full moon in or near Vaifdc'ha to 
that which follows it. The five Nacfhatras , Hafla , 
Chitrd , Swati , Vaifdc'ha , and Anurad'ha , comprife all 
the afterifms in which the full moons of Chaitra and 
Vaifdc'ha can happen ; and thefe lunar months may 
therefore fluctuate between the firft degree of Uttara 
P’halguni and the laft of Jye/ht'ha: confequently 
the feafon of Vafanta might begin at fooneft, when t.he 
fun wsts in the middle of Purva Bhadrapada ; or it 
might end at lateit, when the fun was in the middle 
of Mrigajirai. It appears then, that the limits of 
Vafanta are Pifces and Taurus; that is, Mina antj 
Vrtjha. (This correfponds with a text which f 
(hall forthwith quote from a very ancient Hindu 
author.) Now, if the place of the equinox drd theq 
correfpond with the pofnion alfigned by ParaVarr 
lb the colures, Vafanta might end at the fooneft, 
fcven or eight days after the equinox, or at lateft, 
thirty-eight or thirty nine days; and on a medium, 
(that is, when the full moon happened in the middle 
of Chitrd^) twenty-two or twenty-three days after 
fhe vernal equinox. This agrees exactly with the 

real 
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real courfe of the feafons.; for the rains do generally 
begin a week before the fummer folftice; but their 
commencement does vary, in different years, about 
a fortnight on either fide of that period. It feems, 
therefore, a probable inference, that fuch was the 
pofition of the equinox when the calendar of months, 
and feafons was adjufted as defcribed in this paP- 
fage of the Veda. Hence I infer the probability, 
that the Vedas, were not arranged in their prefent 
form earlier than the fourteenth century before the 
Chriftian aera. This, it mud be acknowledged, is 
vague and conjefilural; but, if the Vedas were com¬ 
piled in India fo early as the commencement of the 
aflronomical Cali yuga, the feafons mufl have then 
correfponded with other months; and the paffage of 
the Veda, which {hall be forthwith cited, mufl have 
di fag reed with the natural courfe of the feafons at 
the very time it was written. I fhall now quote the 
paffage fo often alluded to in this note : “ Mad'hvs cha 
Mddhava's cha Vajanticdv ritu; Suer as cha S'uchis 
cha g raifhmdv ritu; Nabha's cha Nabhafyas cha 
vd>fhtidv rini; JJhas chop as cha jdraddv ritu ; Sahas’ 
cha Sahafyas cha haimantiedv ritu; Tapas’ cha Tapa- 
Jyas cha saifirav ritu." Madhu and Madhava are 
the two portions of the feafon Vafanta , (or the 
fpring); Suer a and Suchi , of grijhrna , (or the hot 
feafon) ; Nabhas and Nabhajya, of varjha , (or the 
rainy feafon); Ijas and Ujas, of S'arada, (01 the 
fultry feafon) ; and Sahas and Sahjya , of h manta, 
(or the frofly feafon); and Tapas and Tapafya , of 
iisra , (or the dewy feafon). 

All authors agree that Madfiu fignifies the month 
of ■ Chaitra, Madhava the month of Vaifac'ha, and fo 
forth. The lie names are fo explained in dictionaries 
and by agronomical writers, as well as by the com¬ 
mentators on this and other paffages, where thefe 
names of the months are employed. The author 
now before me (Diva'cara bh’a'tVa) exprefsly 
fays, that this text of the Veda relates to the order 

of 
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of the feafons according to the lunar months. He 
proves it by quoting a text of the Taittiriya Yajurvt - 
da, and afterwards cites the following paflage from 
Baudhay'ana, refpefting the feafons meafured by 
folar-fidereal time, “ Mina Mejhayor Mejha Vrt 
Jhabhayor va vafantah ,” &c. Vafanta correfponds 
with Mina and Mejha , or with Mejha and Vrtjha\ 
&c. It fhould be obferved, that the fecondary lunar 
month, which begins and ends with the full moon, 
cannot be here meant, becaufe this mode of reckon¬ 
ing has never been univerfal; and the ufe of it is li¬ 
mited to countries fituated to the northward of the 
Vindhya range of hills, as I learn from the following 
paifage of the Tricdnd'a mandana : “ The lunar 
month alfo.is of two forts, commencing either with 
the light fortnight, or with the dark one. Some do 
not admit the month which begins with the dark fort¬ 
night ; and even by them who do, it is not admitted 
on the fouth of the Vind'hva mountains.” 


Note 
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Note on Volume $tk, page 108. 

In Nos. 3, 5, and 22, of the 5th volume of Afiatick 
Rcfearches, there are many typographical errors, oc- 
cafioned chiefly by the inaccuracy of the amanuenfis 
who tranfcribed thofe tra£ls for tranfmiflion to the 
prefs. In molt inftances the correction will readily 
occur to the reader; but one (p. 108, 1. 14 and 15,) 
requires to be marked, becaufe the error very mate¬ 
rially affeCts the fenfe of the paffage, which is there 
verbally tranflated from Raghunandana’s treatife 
on aftrology. I ihall take the prefent opportunity 
of amending that tranflation, which is not fufficiently 
cxa& as it now Hands, and I Ihall add fome remarks 
on it. 

“ The Ghaticas , elapfed frojn the beginning of 
the day, being doubled and divided by five, are the 
lords [or regentf] of horHs confidered as a denomi¬ 
nation of time. During the day thefe regents are 
determined by intervals of fix [ counted ] from the 
day’s own regent; during the night, by intervals of 
five.” 

Hora', though not found in the moll familiar 
vocabularies of the Sanjcrtt language, is noticed in 
the Vi'swa Medint as bearing feveral fenfes. It figni- 
fies the diurnal rifing of a fign of the zodiac, and 
alfo fignifies an aftrological figure, and half a fign. 
It is in this laft acceptation that the word is ufed 
in the foregoing paflage. Confidered as ft denomi¬ 
nation of. time, half a fign of the zodiac is the 
twenty-fofirth part of a day ; and the coincidence 
of' the name for that meafure of time is no lefs re¬ 
markable, than the affigning of a planet to govern 
each hour, which was done by European as well 
as Indian aftrologers. The hours of the planets 
(as is remarked by Chaucer in his treatife on 
the aftrolabe) follow the order of the planets 
1 ?. 71 . cf.O. Confequently, the firft 

hour of Saturday being that of Saturn } the twenty- 

fourth 
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of the feafons according to the lunar months. He 
proves it by quoting a text of the Taittiriya Yajurve - 
da, and afterwards cites the following paflage from 
Baudhay'ana, refpe&ing the feafons meafured by 
folar-fidereal time, “ Mina Me/hayor Me/ha Vrl 
Jhabhayor va vafantah &c. Vafanta correfponds 
with Mina and Mejka , or with Mejha and Vrtjha\ 
See. It fhould be obferved, that the fecondary lunar 
month, which begins and ends with the full moon, 
cannot be here meant, becaufe this mode of reckon¬ 
ing has never been univerfal; and the ufe of it is li¬ 
mited to countries fituated to the northward of the 
Vindhya range of hills, as I learn from the following 
paflage of the Tricdnd'a mandana : “ The lunar 
month alfo.is of two forts, commencing either with 
the light fortnight, or with the dark one. Some do 
not admit the month which begins with the dark fort¬ 
night ; and even by them who do, it is not admitted 
on the fouth of the Vind'hva mountains.” 


Note 
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IX. 


ON THE 

Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and 
of the Bra'mens efpecially . 

By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

ESSAY III. 

H OSPITALITY has been already mentioned in 
the preceding Effay, as one of the five great 
facraments which conftitute the daily duty of a Hin¬ 
du. The formal reception of fuch guefts as are en¬ 
titled to peculiar honour, was referred for the fubjeft 
of the prefent traft. The religious rites, intermixed 
•with afcls of courtefy, which 5 re pra&ifed by way of 
formal hofpitaiity, are nearly the fame, whether it be 
high rank, a venerable profeflion, or cordial friend- 
fhip, which entitles the gtieft to be welcomed with 
diftin&ion. They chiefly confift in prefenting to him 
a (tool to fit on, water for ablutions, and honey, mix¬ 
ed with other food, for refoefliroent. It feems to have 
been anciently the cuftom to flay a cow on this occa- 
fion ; and a gueft was therefore called goghna , or 
cow-killer. Imperfect traces of this cuflom remain 
in the hofpitable ceremonies which I fhall now de- 
fcribe from the ritual of Bramahas who ufe th e Sama- 
veda. As the marriage ceremony opens with the fo- 
lemn reception of the bridegroom by the father of the 
bride, this part of the nuptial folemnity may be fitly 
chofen as an example of hofpitable rites. It will 
furnilh occafion, too, for proceeding to defcribe the 
whole of the marriage ceremony. 

Having previoufly performed the. obfequienrof 
-anceftors, as is ufual upon any acceifion of good 
fortune, the father of the bride fits down, to await 
the bridegroom's arrival, in the apartment prepared 

for 
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for the purpofe; and at the time chofen for it, ac¬ 
cording to the rules of aftrology. The jewels, and 
other prefents intended for him, are placed there * 
a cow is tied on the northern fide of the apartment ; 
and a ftool, or cufhion, and other furniture, for the 
reception of the gueft, are arranged in order. On 
his approach, the bride’s father rifes to welcome him, 
and recites the following prayer, while the bride¬ 
groom ftands before him. 

“ May (he [who fupplies oblations for] religious 
" worfhip, who conftarftly follows her calf, and who 
** was the milch-cow when Yama was [the votary,] 
“ abound with milk, and fulfil our wilhes, year after 
“ year.” 

This prayer is feemingly intended for the confe- 
cration of the coto, which is let loofe in a fubfequent 
ftage of the ceremony, inftead of Haying her, as ap¬ 
pears to have been anciently the cuftom. The com¬ 
mentator, whofe glofs has been followed in this ver- 
fion of the text, introduces it by the remark, that a 
gueft, entitled to honourable reception, is a fpiritual 
preceptor, a prieft, an afcetick, a prince, a bride¬ 
groom, a friend, or, in fhort, any one, to welcome 
whofe arrival a cow ,muft be tied for the purpofe of 
flaying her, whence a gueft is denominated gogkna , 
or cow-killer. The prayer feems to contain an allu- 
fion, which I cannot better explain, than by quoting 
a paffage from Ca'lida'sa’s poem, entitled Raghu- 
vanfa , where Vas'isht' ha informs the king Diupa, 
that the cow Surabht, who was offended by his negleft, 
cannot be now appeafed by courtefy fhown to herfelf, 
becaufe fhe remains in a place inacceffible to him : 
“ Prache'tas is performing a tedious facrifice, to 
fupply the oblations of which, Surabht now abides 
in the infernal region, whofe gates are guarded by 
huge ferpents." 

After the prayer above-mentioned has been me* 
ditated, the bridegroom fits down on a ftool, or cu¬ 
fhion, which is prefented to him : he firft recites a 
Vo l. VII. U text 
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text of the Yajurveda ; tc I ftep on this for the fake 
of food, and other benefits, on this varioufiy fpiendid 
footftool.” The bride’s father prefents to him a cu¬ 
fhion made of twenty leaves of cu'sa grafs, hblding 
it up with both hands, and exclaiming, “ The cu- 
fhion ! the culhion ! the cufhion !” The bridegroom 
replies, “ I accept the cufhion and, taking it, 
places it on the ground under his feet, while he re¬ 
cites the following prayer : “ May thofe plants over 
which Soma prefides, and which are varioufly dif- 
pefrfed on the earth, inceflaptly grant me happinefs 
while this cufhion is placed under my feet.” An¬ 
other is prefented to him, which he accepts in the 
fame manner, faying, “ May thofe numerous plants 
over which Soma prefides, and which are falutary a 
hundred different ways, inceffantly grant me happi- 
nels while I fit on this cufhion.” In (lead of thefe 
prayers, which are peculiar to the Brahmafias that 
uf.: the Samaveda , the following text is commonly 
recited : “‘I obfeure my rivals, as the fun does other 
luminaries : I tread on this as the type of him who 
injures me.” 

The bride’s father next offers a veffel of water, 
thrice exclaiming, “ Water for ablutions !” The 
bridegroom declares his acceptance of it, and looks 
into the veffel, faying, “ Generous water! I view 
thee : return in the form of fertilizing rain, from hitp 
from whom thou doft proceed that is, from the 
fun ; for it is acknowledged, fays the commentator, 
that rain proceeds from vapours raifed by the heat of 
the fun. The bridegroom takes up water in the 
palms of both hands joined together, and throws it 
on his left foot, faying, “ I wafh my left foot, and 
fix profperity in this realm'.” He alfo throws water 
on his other foot, faying, “ I wafh my right foot, 
and introduce profperity into this realm;” and he 
then throws water on both feet, faying, “ I wafh 
fi'rll one, and then the other; and lallly, both feet, 
that the realm rr.av thrive, and intrepidity he gained.” 

The 
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The following is the text of the Yajupi , which is 
generally ufed inftead of the preceding prayers: 
“ Thou doft afford various elegance ; I accept thee, 
who doft fo: afford it for the ablution of my feet.” 

An arghya (that is, water, rice, and durva grafs, 
in a oonch, or in a veffel fhaped like one, or rather 
like a boat) is next prefented to the bridegroom in a 
fimilar manner, and accepted by him with equal for¬ 
mality : he pours the water on his own head, faying, 
“ Thou art theXplendour of food; through thee may 
“ I become glorious.” This prayer is taken from 
the Yajujh ; but the followers of that Veda ufe dif¬ 
ferent texts, accepting the arghya with this prayer: 
“ Ye are waters, (dp:) through you may I obtain 
(dp) all my wifhes and pouring out the water with 
this text, “ I difmifs you to the ocean ; return to 
your fource, harmlefs unto me, moft excellent wa¬ 
ters ! but my beverage is not poured forth.” 

A vessel of water is then offered by the bride’s 
father, ^ho thrice exclaims, “ Take water to be lip¬ 
ped.” The bridegroom accepts it, faying, “ Thou art 
glorious, grant me glory :” or elfe, “ Condufit me to 
glory ; endue me with fplendpur ; render me dear to 
all people; make me owner of cattle; and preferve 
me unhurt in all my limbs.” 

The bride’s father fills a veflel with honey, curds, 
and clarified butter; he covers it with another vef¬ 
fel, and prefents it to the bridegroom, exclaiming 
three times, “ Take the mad'huparca." The bride¬ 
groom accepts it; places it on the ground; and 
looks into it, faying, “ Thou art glorious: may I be¬ 
come fo.” He talles. the food three times, faying, 
“ Thou art the fullenance of the glorious; thou art 
the nourilhment of the fplendid ; thou art the food 
of the fortunate ; grant me prolperity.” He then 
filently cars until lie be fatislied. 

Although tliefe texts be taken from the Yajv/h 9 
yet other prayers from the fame Veda are ufed by 

U 2 the 
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the fe£ls which follow it. While looking into the 
veffel, the bridegroom fays, I view thee with the 
eye of the fun, [who draws unto himfelf what he con¬ 
templates.”] On accepting the mad'huparca , the 
bridegroom fays, 4t I take thee with the affent of 
the generous fun; with the arms of both funs of 
Aswint; with the hands of the cherifhing lumi¬ 
nary.” He mixes it, faying, M May I mix thee, 
O venerable prefent 1 and remove whatever might 
be hurtful in the eating of thee.” He taftes it three 
times, faying, “ May I eat that fweet, beft and 
nourifiling form of honey, which is the fweet, beft, 
and nouriihing form of honey; and may I thus be¬ 
come excellent, fweet-tempered, and well nourifhed 
by food.” After eating until he be fatisfied, and 
after fipping water, he touches his mouth, and other 
parts of his body, with his hand, faying, “ May 
there be fpeech in my mouth ; breath in my noftrils; 
fight in my eye-balls; hearing in my ears ; ftrength 
in my arms ; firmnefs in my thighs : may.my limbs 
and members remain unhurt, together with my 
foul” 

Presents fuitable to the rank of the parties are 
then prefented to the gueft. At the marriage cere¬ 
mony, too, the bride is formally given by her father 
to the bridegroom, in this ftage .of the folemnity, 
according to fome rituals, but later, according to 
others. The hofpitable rites are then concluded by 
letting loofe the cow at the interceflion of the gueft. 
A baiber, who attends for that purpofe, exclaims, 
“ The cow ! the cow !” Upon which the gueft pro¬ 
nounces this text: “ Releafe the cow from the fet¬ 
ters of Varun'a. May (he fubdue my foe: may 
Ihe deftroy the enemies of both him (the hoft) [and 
me.] • Difmifs the cow, that ihe may cat grafs, and 
drink water.” When the cow has been releafed, 
the gueft thus addreffes her : “ I have earneftly em> 
treated this prudent perfon, [or, according to an¬ 
other 
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ether interpretation of the text , each docile perfon,] 
faying, kill not the innocent barmlefs cow, who is 
mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, fitter of 
A'dityas, and the fource of ambrofia.” In the 
Yajurveda the following prayer is added to this text: 

“ May (he expiate my fins, and his, (naming the 
hoft.) Rdeafe her, that (lie may graze.” It is evi¬ 
dent that the gueft’s interceflions imply a praQice, 
now become obfolete, of flaying a cow for the pur- 
pofes of hofpitaiity. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with thefe 
ceremonies, or, more properly, before his arrival, the 
bride bathes during the recital of the following 
texts. Three vcffels of water are feverally poured 
on her head, with three different prayers. 1. u Love! 

I know thy name : Thou art called an intoxicating 
beverage. Bring fthe bridegroom] happily. For 
thee was framed the inebriating draught. Fire ! thy 
bed origin is here : Through devotion wert thou 
created. May this oblation be efficacious.” 2. 

“ Damfel ! I anoint this thy generative organ with 
honey, becaufe it is the fccond mouth off the 
Creator: by that thou fubdueff al! males, though 
unfubdued; by that thou art lively, and doff hold 
dominion. May this oblation be efficacious.” 3. 
“ May the primeval ruling fages, who framed the 
female organ, as a fire that confumeth flefh, and 
thereby framed a procreating juice, grant the pro- 
lifick power that proceeds from the three-horned 
[bull,] and from the fun. May this oblation be 
efficacious.” To elucidate the firft of thefe texts, 
the commentator cites the following paflage : “ The 
fage Vas'ishT'h’a, the regent of the moon, the 
ruler of heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, an 4 the 
great forefather of all beings, however old 1 in the 
practice of devotion, and old by the progFefs of 
age, were deluded by women. Liquors diddled 
from fugar, from grain, and from‘the bioffoms of 

U 3 Balfia, 
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Baflia, are three fprts of intoxicating drinks: the 
fourth is woman, by whom this world is deluded. 
One who contemplates a beautiful woman, becomes 
intoxicated; and fo does he who quaffs an inebriat¬ 
ing beverage: Woman is called an inebriating 
draught, becaufe fhe intoxicates- by her looks.” 
To explain the fecond text, the fame author quotes 
a paifage of the Veda , intimating that Brahma' has 
two mouths; one containing all holincfs ; the other 
allotted for the production of all beings ; for they 
are created from his mouth.” 

After the bridegroom has tailed the Mad' hup area , 
prefented to him as above-mentioned, the bride's 
right hand is placed on his, both having been pre- 
vioufly rubbed with turmerick, or fome other aufpi- 
cious drug. A matron mufl bind both hands with 
cusa grafs, amidft the found of cheerful mufick. 
To this part of the ceremony, the author of the poem 
entitled Naijhada , has very prettily alluded, in de« 
feribing the marriage of Nala and Damayant'i, 
(b. xvi. v. 13 and 14.) As he tailed the Mad'hu- 
parca , which was prefented to him, thofe fptelators, 
who had forefight, reflected, “ He has begun the 
ceremonies of an aufpicious day, becaufe he will 
quaff the honey of Bhaimus lip. The bridegroom’s 
hand exults in the daughter of foes; the bride's 
hand has purloined its beauty from the lotos; it is 
for that reafon, probably, that, in this well-governed 
realm of Vidcrbha , both [guilty] hands arc fall 
bound with ftrong cuia 

The brides father, bidding the attendant priells 
begin their acclamations, fuch as “ Happy day ! 
aufpicious be it! profperity attend.! bicflings,! &c.” 
takes a velfel yf water, containing tila* -and cusa t 
grafs, and pours it on the hands of the bride and 
bridegroom, after uttering the words, “ O'm ! tat 

fat r 


* Senamum Indieum. 


f Vou tynosurotder. 
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Jat r “ God the exiftent !” and after repeating, at 
full length, the names and deflations of the bride¬ 
groom, of the bride, and of himfelf; and then fo- 
lemnly declaring, “ I give unto thee this damfel, 
adorned 'with jewels, and prote&ed by the Lord of 
creaturesthe bridegroom replies, “ Well be it !** 
The bride’s father afterwards gives him a piece of 
gold, faying, “ I this day give thee this gold, as a 
fee for the purpofe of completing the folemn dona¬ 
tion made by me.” The bridegroom again fays, 

“ Well be it!” and then recites this text: “ Who 
gave her ? to whom di^ he give her ? Love (of free 
confent) gave her. To love he gave her. Love 
was the giver. Love was the taker. Love! may 
this be thine ! With love may I enjoy her H The 
clofe of the text is thus varied in the Samaveda : 

“ Love has pervaded the ocean. With love I ac¬ 
cept her . Love ! may this he thine.” In the com¬ 
mon rituals, another prayer is directed, to be likewife 
recited immediately after thus formally accepting the 
bride : “ May the ethereal element give thee. May 
earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced, the bride and bridegroom 
then walk, forth, while he thus addreffies her : “ May 
the regents of fpnee, may air, the fun, and fire, 
difpel that anxiety which thou feeleft in thy wind, 
and turn thy heart to me.” He proceeds thus, 
while they look at each other: “ Be gentle in thy 
afpe£t, and loyal to thy hufband: be fortunate in 
cattle, amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy 
perlon : be mother of valiant fons; be fond of de¬ 
lights ; be cheerful ; and bring profperity to our 
bipeds and quadrupeds. Firlt [in a former birth] 
S6ma received thee; a celeltial quirilter next ob¬ 
tained thee ; [m iucceffive tranlmigrations] the re¬ 
gent of fire was thy third hufband; thy fourth is a 
human being Soma gave her to a celeltial qmrif- 
ter ; the Gandharba gave her to the regent of tire ; 
fife gave her to me : with her he has give me wealth 

U 4 and 
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and male offspring. May (he, a moft aufpicious caufe 
of profjjerity, never defert me, &c.”* 

It fhould feem that, according to thefe rituals, 
the bridegroom gives a waiftcloth and mantle to the 
bride before he is affianced to her; and the ceremony 
of tying the fldrts of their mantles precedes that of 
her father’s folemnly beftowing her on the bride¬ 
groom. But the ritual of the Samavedt priefts make 
the gift of the damfel precede the tying of the knot; 
and, inconfiftently enough, direfts the mantles to 
be tied before the bridegroom has clothed the bride. 
After the donation has been accepted as above- 
mentioned, the bride’s father •fhould tie a knot in 
the bridegroom’s mantle over the prefents given 
with the bride, while the affianced pair are looking 
at each other. The cow is then releafed in the manner 
before deferibed; a libation of water is made ; and 
the bride’s father meditates the gdyalri , and ties a 
knot with the fkirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
njantles, after faying, “ Ye muft be infeparably 
united in matters of duty, wealth, and love.” The 
bridegroom afterwards clothes the bride with the fol¬ 
lowing ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the boufe, 
prepares a facrificial fire in the ufual mode, and 
hallows the implements of facrifice. A friend of 
the Bridegroom walks round the fire, bearing a jar 
of water, and flops on the fouth fide of it. Ano¬ 
ther does the fame, and places himfelf on the right 
hand of the firft. The bridegroom then calls four 
double handfuls of rice, mixed with leaves of S'ami,f 
into a flat baiket: near it he places a ftone and 
mtillar, after formally touching them: and then, 

entering 


f I omit the remainder of the text, which it would be indeco¬ 
rous to translate into a modern language. The literal sense of it 
is here subjoined in a Latin version: “ Ilia redamans &ccipito fat- 
cinum meum, quod ego peramans intromittain in earn, muitse qui 
illicebns sistunL 
' + Adarnmhera ttdeata. 
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entering the houfe, he caufes the bride to be clothed 
with a new waiftcloth and fcarf, while he recites 
the fubjoined prayers. “ May thofe generous wo** 
men, who fpun and wound the thread, and who wove 
the warp and weft of this cloth, gcneroufly clothe thee 
to old age. Long-lived woman! put on this rai¬ 
ment.” “Clothe her: Invert her with apparel! Pro¬ 
long her life to great age. May thou live a hundred 
years. As long as thou lived, amiable woman ! re¬ 
vere [that is, carefully prefcrve] beauty and wealth.” 
The firlt of thefe prayers is neatly the fame with that 
which is ufed by the followers of the Yajujk when the 
fcarf is put on the bride’s fhoulder. It is preceded 
by a different one, which is recited while the waift¬ 
cloth is wrapped round her : May thou reach old 

age. Put on this raiment. Be lovely : be chafte. 
Live a hundred years. Invite [that is, preferve and 
obtain] beauty, wealth, and male offspring. Dam- 
fel! put on this apparel.” Afterwards the following 
prayer is recited : “ May the alfembled gods unit* 
our hearts: May the .waters unite them. May air 
unite us: May the Creator unite us : May the god of 
love unite us.” 

Bu r, according, to the followers of the Sdmaveda r 
the bridegroom, immediately after the fcarf has been 
placed on the bride's fhoulder, conduch her toward* 
the facrificial fire, faying, “ Soma [the regent of the 
moon] gave her to a heavenly qinrifter :* the Gand- 
harba gave her to the regent ol hre : hre has given 
her to me, and with her wealth and male offspring.’* 
The bride then goes to the wertern lide of the fire, 
and recites the following prayer, while fhe fteps on a 
mat made of Viraha grals,t and covered with filk : 
u M a y our lord affign me the path by which I may 

reach 

* Gin'avishn'u here explains Gandharba by tbe word A dityt, 
which may signify the sun, or a deity m general. 

f Andropvgon aromaticum, or muncaium. 
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reach the abode of my lord.” She fits down on the 
edge of the mat, and the bridegroom offers fix obla¬ 
tions of clarified butter, reciting the following prayers, 
while the bride touches his fhoulder with her right 
hand. 1. “ May fire come firft among the gods; 
may it refeue her offspring from the fetters of death : 
may Varun'a, king [of waters,J grant that this wo¬ 
man fliould never bemoan a calamity befallen her 
children. 2. May the domeftic perpetual fire guard 
her; may it render her progeny long-lived : may fhe 
never be widowed; may fhe be mother of furviving 
children; may (lie experience the joy of having male 
offspring. 3. May heaven protect thy back; may 
air, and the two fons of Aswint , protect thy thighs; 
may the fun protect thy children while fucking thy 
breaft; and VrIihaspati protect them until they wear 
clothes, and afterwards may the affembled gods pro¬ 
tect them. 4. May no lamentation arife at night in 
thy abode; may crying women enter other houfes 
than thine; may thou never admit forrow to thy 
breaft; may thou profper in thy hufband’s houfe, 
bleft with his furvival, and viewing cheerful children. 
5. I lift barrennefs, the death of children, fin, and 
every other evil, as I would lift a chaplet pfF thy 
head; and I confign the fetteis [of premature death] 
to thy foes. 6. May death depart from me, and im¬ 
mortality come; may (Yama) th^ child of the fun 
render me fearlefs. Death ! follow a different path 
from that by which we proceed, and from that which 
the gods travel. To thee, wh <3 feed, and who hear- 
eft, I call, faying, Hurt nojt our offspring, nor our 
progenitors: and may this oblation be efficacious.” 
The bridegroom then prefents oblations, naming the 
t’mee worlds, feparately and conjointly, and offers 
cither lour or five oblations to fire, and to the moon, 
fhe bride and bridegroom then rife up, and he paffes 
from her left fide to her right, and makes her join her 
hands in a hollow form. 
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* Gin'avishn'u here explains Gandharba by tbe word A dityt, 
which may signify the sun, or a deity m general. 
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The oblations and prayers direffed by the Yajur- 
veda previous to this period of the folemnity, are 
very different from thofe which have been here in- 
ferted from the Samdveda ; and fome of the ceremo¬ 
nies which will he fubfequentiy noticed, are antici¬ 
pated by the priefls who follow the YajvJh. 

Twelve oblations are made with as many prayers. 
1. May this oblation be efficacious, and happily con¬ 
veyed to that being who is fire in the form of a ce¬ 
leftial quirifter, who is accompanied by truth, and 
whofe abode is truth; may he cheriih our holy know¬ 
ledge, and our valour. 2. Efficacious be this obla¬ 
tion to thofe delightful plants which are the nymphs 
of that being who is fire in the form of a celeftial 
quirifter, who is accompanied by truth, and whofe 
abode is truth. 3. and 4. The foregoing prayers are 
thus varied ; “ To that being who is the fun, in the 

form of a celeftial quirifter, and who conlills wholly 
of the Sdmavcda. Thole enlivening ravs which are 
the nvT'pt'y of mat lun. 5. and 6. That being who 
is the moon in the form of a celeftial quirifter, and 
who is a ray of the fun, and named Sujhmaha. Thofe 
afttrifms vh.ch are the nymphs of the moon, and 
are called Bhccun * 7. and 8. That being who is 

air, conftantly moving, and travelling every where. 
Thofe waters which are thenjmphsof air, and are 
termed invigorating. 9. and 10. That being who 
is the folcmn facrifice in the form of a celeftial qui¬ 
rifter, who chertfhes all beings, and whole pace is 
elegant. Thofe facrificiai fees which are the nymphs 
of the folemn facrifke, and are named thankigiv- 
ings. 11. and 12. That being who is mind in the 
form of a celeftial quirifter, who is the fupreme Ruler 
of creatures, and who is the fabricator of the unit erfe. 

Thofe 

* This term is not expounded by the commentator. Bhu signi¬ 
fies an astensm; but the meaning of the compound term is not ob¬ 
vious. Sushmun'a bears some affinity to Skusumnu, mentioned in a 
former essay ; but neither of these names is explained iu the com¬ 
mentaries which 1 have consulted. 
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Tbofe holy ilrains (Rich and Sdman) who are the 
nymphs of mind, and are named the means of attain¬ 
ing withes.” 

Thirteen oblations are next prefented, during 
the recital of as many portions of a tingle text. 

“ May the Supreme Ruler of creatures, who is glo¬ 
rious in his vitlories over [hoftile] armies, grant vic¬ 
tory to In dr a, the regent of rain : all creatures 
humbly bow to him, for he is terrible : to him are 
oblations due ; may he grant me victory, knowledge, 
refleftion, regard, felt-rule, tkill, underftanding, 
power, [returns of] the conjunction and oppofition 
of the fun and moon, and holy texts. (Vrihat and 
Rat'hantara)."* 

Eighteen oblations are then offered, while as 
'many texts are meditated; they differ only in the 
name of the deity that is invoked. 1. “ May fire, 
lord of [living] beings, proteCt me in refpeCt of ho- 
linefs, valour, and prayer, and in regard to ancient 
privileges, to this folcmn rite, *»nd to this invocation 
of deities. 2. May In dr a, lord or regent of the 
eldeft, (that is, of the belt of beings,) proteCt me, 
<fcc. 3. Yam a, lord of the earth. 4. Air, lord of 
the fky. 5. The fun, lord of heaven. 6. The 
moon, lord of ftars. 7. VrIhaspati, lord [that is, 
preceptor] of Brahma', [and other deities.] 8. Mi- 
tra, (the fun,) lord of true beings. 9. Vakun'a, 
lord of waters. 10. The ocean, lord of rivers. 11. 
Food, lord of tributary powers. 12. Soma, (the 
moon,) lord of plants. 13. Savitri, (the genera¬ 
tive fun,) lord of pregnant females. 14. Rudra, 
(S'iva,) lord of [deities that bear the ihape ofj 
cattle.” 15. “ The fabricator of the univerfe, lord 
of forms.” 16. “ Vishn'u, lord of mountains.” 
17. “ Winds, (MantisJ lords of (gdnas) fets of 
divinities.” 18. “ Fathers, grandfathers, remoter 

anccltors. 


* Texts of the Sdmavedit so named. 

« 
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anceftors, more diftant progenitors, their parents, and 
grandfires.” 

Oblations are afterwards made with prayers cor- 
refponding to thofe which have been already cited 
from the Samaveda. 1. “ May fire come, firft among 
the gods, <fcc.” 2. “ May the domeftick perpetual 
fire guard her, &c.” 3. “ Fire, who do ft prote£ 
fuch as perform facrifices ! grant us all blelfings in 
heaven and on earth: grant unto us that various and 
excellent wealth which is produced on this eaTth and 
in heaven.” 4. “ O belt of luminaries! come, (how 
us an eafy path, that our lives may be uninjured. 
May death depart from me, and immortality come. 
May the child of the fun render me fearlefs.” 
5. “ Death ! follow a different path, See." 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with 
leaves of S'arni , # letting fall the offerings on the fire 
in the manner before mentioned, and with the fame 
prayers, but recited in a reverfed order, and a lit¬ 
tle varied. 1. “ The damfel has worfhipped the 
generous fun in the form of fire. May that generous 
fun never feparate her from this hufband.” 2. 
“ This woman, cafting the rice into the fire, fays. 
May my lord be long-lived : May my kinfmen reach 
old age.” 3. “ 1 call this rice into the fire, that it 
may become a caufe of thy profperity. May fire 
affent to my union with thee.’ + 

According to the followers of the Yajurveda, the 
bridegroom now takes the bride’s right hand, re¬ 
citing a text which will be fubfequently quoted. 
The bride then fteps on a .flone while this text is 
recited: “ Afccnd this Hone: be firm like this 
itone. Subdue fuch as entertain hoftile defigns 
againft me, and repel them.” The following hymn 

is 


* Adcnanlhna uaiteata. 

t This v« r.sion is conloanable to a different commentary, from 
ouc which was followed in the loaner translation. 
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is then chanted. “ Charming Saraswati, fwift 
as a mare ! whom I celebrate in face of this uni- 
vcrfe, projeft this [folemn rite.] O thou ! in whom 
the elements were produced, in whom this univerfe 
was framed. I now will ling that hymn [the nup¬ 
tial text] which conftitutes the higheft glory of 
women.” The bride and bridegroom afterwards 
walk round the fire, while the following text is re¬ 
cited: “ Fire! thou didft firft cfpoufe this female 
fun, [this woman, beautiful like the fun:] now 
let a human being again efpoufc her by thy means. 
Give her, O fire! with offspring, to a [human] huf- 
band.” The remainder of the rice is then dropped 
into the fire as an oblation to the god of love. 

The next ceremony is the bride's ftepping feven 
Heps: it is the moll material of all the nuptial 
rites : for the marriage is complete and irrevocable, 
fo foon as file has taken the feventh ftep, and not 
fooner. She is conduced by the bridegroom, and 
dire filed by him to ftep fucceffivcly into feven 
circles, while the following texts are uttered. 1. 
« May Vishn'u caufe thee to take one ftep for 
the fake of obtaining food.” 2. “ May Vishn'u 
caufe thee to take one ftep for the fake of ob¬ 
taining ftrength.” 3. “ Three fteps for the fake 
of folemn acts of religion.” 4. “ Four fteps for 
the fake of obtaining happinefs.” 5. “ Five fteps 
for the fake of cattle.” 6. “ Six fteps for the 
fake of increafe of wealth.” 7. “ Seven fteps for 
the fake of obtaining priefts to perform facrifices.”* 
The bridegroom then addrefles the bride, “ Having 
completed feven fteps, be my companion. May I 
become thy affociate. May none interrupt thy af- 
fociation with me. May fuch as are difpofed to 

promote 

.• In the Yaj’trvpJa the, texts are varied, so that the third step 
is for increase of wealth, and the sixth for obtaining happy sea- 
sous. 
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promote our Kappinefs, confirm thy affectation with 
me " The bridegroom then addrefles the fpeftators : 
“ This woman is aufpicious: approach and view her: 
and having conferred [by your good wifhes] aufpi¬ 
cious fortune on her, depart to your refpe&ive 
abodes.” 

Then the bridegroom’s friend, who flood near the 
fire bearing a jar of water, advances to the fpot 
where the feventh ftep was completed, and pours wa¬ 
ter on the bridegroom’s head, and afterwards on the 
bride’s, while a prayer above-mentioned is recited: 
“ May waters and all the gods cleanfe oui hearts : 
may air do fo ; may the Creator do fo: may the di¬ 
vine inftru£lrefs unite our hearts.”* 

The bridegroom then puts his left hand under 
the bride’s hands, which are joined together in a 
hollow form, and taking her right hand in his, re- 
. cites the fix following texts, i. “ I take thy hand 
for the fake of good fortune, that thou mayfl be¬ 
come old with me, thy hufband: may the generous, 
mighty and prolific fun render thee a matron, that 
I may be a houfeholder.” 2. “ Be gentle in thy 
afpe£l, and loyal to thy hufband : be fortunate in 
cattle; amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy 
perfon : be mother of furviving Tons; be afiiduous 
at the [five] facraments; be cheerful; and bring 
profperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds.” 3. “May 
the Lord of creatures grant us progeny, even unto 
old age; may the fun render that progeny confpi- 
cuous. Aufpicious deities have given thee to me. 
Enter thy hufband’s abode; and bring health to our 
bipeds and quadrupeds.” 4. “ O In ora, who pour¬ 
ed forth rain! render this woman fortunate, and 
the nfother of children : grant her ten Tons; give 
her eleven prote&ors.” 5. “Be fubmiflive to thy 
hulband’s father, to his mother, to his fider, and 

to 


* It is here translated according to the gloss of Gun'a Vishn'u. 
In the former version I followed the commentary of Hkl'atud’ha. 
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to his brothers.” 6. ** Give thy heart to my religious 
duties : may thy mind follow mine ; be thou confen- 
tient to my fpeech. May Vrihaspati unite thee un¬ 
to me.” 

The followers of the Yajurveda enlarge the firft 
prayer, and omit the reft, feme of which, however, 
they employ at other periods of the folemnity. “ 1 
take thy hand for the fake of good fortune, that 
thou mayft become old with me, thy hufband : may 
the deities, namely, the divine fun (aryamari), and 
the prolific being (favitriJ and the god of love, 
give thee as a matron unto me, that I may be a 
houfeholder. I need the goddefs of profperity : 
Thou art fhe: Thou art the goddefs of profperity. 
I need her. I am the Sdman , [i >eda.~\ Thou art the 
Kick, [veda.] I am the iky : Thou art the earth. 
Come; let us marry: let us hold conjugal inter- 
courfe: let us procreate offspring: let us obtain 
fons. May they reach old age. May we, being 
aflfc&ionaie, glorious, and well difpofed, fee during 
a hundred years, live a hundred years, and hear a 
hundred years.” 

According to the ritual, which conforms to the 
Samaveda , • the bridegroom fits down near the fire 
•with the bride, and finiihes this part of the ceremony 
by making oblations, while he names the three 
worlds feverally and conjointly. The taking of the 
bride’s hand in marriage is thus completed. In the 
evening of the fame day, fo foon as the ftars ap¬ 
pear, the bride fits down on a bull’s hide, which 
muft be of a red colour, and muft be placed with 
the neck towards the eaft, and the hair upwards. 
The bridegroom fits down meat her, makes oblations 
while he names the three worlds as ufual; and then 
makes fix oblations with ^hc following prayers, and 
each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter 
on the bride’s head. 1. “ I obviate by this full ob¬ 
lation ail ill marks in the lines [of thy hands,] in 

Vol. VII. X thy 
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thy eye-lafhes, and in the fpots [on thy body].** 
st. “ I obviate by this full oblation, all the ill marks 
in thy hair; and whatever is finful in thy looking, 
or in thy crying.” 3. “I obviate by this full ob¬ 
lation, all that may be finful in thy temper, in thy 
fpeaking, and in thy laughing.” 4. “ I obviate by 
this full oblation, all the ill marks in thy teeth, and 
in the dark intervals between them ; in thy hands, 
and in thy feet.” 5. “ I obviate by this full obla¬ 
tion, all the ill marks on thy thighs, on thy privy 
parts, on thy haunches, and on the lineaments of thy 
figure.” 6. “ Whatever natural or accidental evil 
marks were on all thy limbs, I have obviated all fuch 
marks by thefe full oblations of clarified butter. May 
this oblation be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rife up ; and he fiiews 
her. the polar liar, reciting the following text: 
>s Heaven is liable; the earth is liable; this uni- 
verfe is liable; thefe mountains are liable; may 
this woman be liable in her hufband's family.* 
The bride falutes the bridegroom, naming herfelf 
and family, and adding a refpeflful interje&ion. The 
bridegroom replies, Be long-lived and happy." Ma¬ 
trons then pour water, mixed with leaves, upon the 
bride and bridegroom, out of jars, which had been 
previoully placed on an altar prepared for the pur- 
pofe; and the bridegroom again makes oblations with 
the names of the worlds, by way of clofing this part 
of the ceremony. 

The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared 
without factitious fait. During this meal he recites 
the following prayers : “ I bind with the fetters of 
food thy heart and mind to the gem [of my foul] ; 
2 bind them with nourifliment, which is the thread 
of life; I bind them with the knot of truth.” 2. 
“ May that heart which is yours, become my heart; 

and 


* Dhr.tva, the pole, also signifies stable, fixed, steady, firm. 
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and this heart, which is mine, become thy heart.” 

3. “ Since food is the bond of life, I bind thee 

therewith.” The remainder of the food muft be then 
given to the bride. 

During the three fubfequent days, the married 
couple muft abftain from factitious fait, live chaftely 
and aufterely, and deep on the ground. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, that is, on the fourth exclufively,* the 
bridegroom conducts the bride to his own houfe, on a 
carriage, or other fuitable conveyance. He recites 
the following text when ffie afeends the carriage: 
<( O wife of the fun! afeend this vehicle, refembling 
the beautiful bloffoms of the cotton tree,+ and butea,£ 
tinged with various tints, and coloured like gold; 
well • conftru&ed; furnifhed with good wheels; and 
the fource of ambrofia, [that is, of bleflings:] bring 
happinefs to thv hufband.” Proceeding with his 
bride, he, or fome other perfon for him, recites the 
following text on their coming to a crofs road: 
“ May robbers, who infeft the road, remain ignorant 
l*of this journey :] may the married couple reach a' 
place of fecurity, and difficult accefs, by eafy roads, 

and may foes keep aloof.” . , 

Alighting from the carriage, the bridegroom leads 
the bride into the houfe, chanting the hymn called 
Vdmadevya. Matrons welcome the bride, and make 
her fit down on a bull’s hide, of the fame colour, 
and placed in the fame manner, as before, lhe 
bridegroom then recites the following prayer : May 
kine here produce numerous young; may horles, 

X 2 « mi 

• The Muslenaw of India do not scruple to borrow fm dii 
Hindus superstitious ceremonies that are c^braied wi e y« 
They u“. P « active part in the gambols of the Hoh, .and eg* 
iS the favours of the Indian Plotus, at the Dwalu The 
procession, on the fourth day. with all the -ports and 
the Chauthi (Chauturt’hi), is evidently copied from the 
toms of the Hindus. In Bengal the Muslemans ha J*J*** -WP ** 4 
the premature marriage of infant brides and bn g 

■j- Bombas heptaphyllum. 

} Batca frondosa. 
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End human beings do fo; and may the deity fit here, 
by whofe favour facrifices are accomplifhed with gifts 
a thoufand fold. 

The women then place a young child in the bride’s 
lap ; they put roots of lotos, or elfe fruit of different 
kinds, in his hand. The bridegroom takes up the 
child, and then prepares a facrificial fire in the ufual 
manner, and makes eight oblations with the follow¬ 
ing prayers, preceded and followed by the ufual ob¬ 
lations to the three worlds. 1. te May there be 
cheerfuinefs here.” 2. “ May thine own [kindred] 
be kind here.” 3. “ May there be pleafure here." 
4. “ Sport thou here.” 5. “ May there be kind- 
nefs here with me.” 6. “ May thine own [kindred] 
be here, benevolent towards me.” 7. “ May there 
be here delight towards me.” 8. “ Be thou here 
joyous towards me.” The bride then falutes her 
father-in-law, and the other relatives of her huf- 
band. 

Afterward the bridegroom prepares another fa¬ 
crificial fire, and fits down with the bride on his 
right hand. He makes twenty oblations with the 
following prayers, preceded and followed as ufual, 
by oblations to the three worlds. The remainder of 
each ladleful is thrown into ajar of water, which is 
afterwards poured on the bride’s head. 1. “ Eire, 
expiator of evil! thou doft atone evils for the gods 
tbemfelves. I, a prieft, approach thee, dpfirous of 
foliciting thee to remove any finful taint in the 
beauty of this woman.” 2. “ Air, expiator of eVill 
See." 3. “ Moon, expiator of evil! &c.” 4. “ Sun, 

expiator of evil! See” 5. “ Fire, air, moon, and 
fun, expiators of evil! ye do atone evils for the gods. 
I, a prieft, approach thee, defirous of foliciting thee 
to remove any finful taint in the beauty of this 
woman." 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, “ Soliciting thee to re¬ 
move any thing in her perfon which might dcltroy 
her bulband.” n, 12, 13, 14, 15, “ Any thing 
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in her perfon which might make her negligent of 
cattle.’' 

The priefts who ufe the Yajurveda , make only 
five oblations, with as many prayers addreft to fire, 
air, the fun, the moon, ana the Gandharba , or 
celeftial quirifter; praying them to remove any 
thing in the perfon of the bride, which might be in¬ 
jurious to her hufband, to her offspring, to cattle, 
to the houfehold, and to honour and glory.- The 
following text is recited while the water is poured 
on the bride’s head : “ That biamedble portion qf thy 
perfon, which would have been injurious to thy 
hufband, thy offspring, thy cattle, thy houfehold, 
and thy honour, I render deftruftive of paramours*: 
may thy body fthus cleared from evil] reach old 
age with me.” The bride is then fed with food pre¬ 
pared in a caldron, and the following text is recited: 
“ I unite thy breath with my breath; thy bones with 
my bones; thy flefh with my flefh; and thy fkin with 
my fkin.” 

The ceremonies of which the nuptial folemnity 
confifts may be here recapitulated. The bridegroom 
goes in proceffion to the houfe where the bride’* 
father relides, and is there welcomed as a gbeft. 
The bride is given to him by her father in the form 
ufual at every folemn donation, and their hands are 
bound together with grills. He clothes the bride 
with, an upper and lower garment; and the fkirts of 
her mantle and his are tied together. The bride¬ 
groom makes oblations to fire, and the bride drops 
rice on it as an oblation. The bridegroom folemnly 
takes her hand in marriage. She treads on a Hone 
and mullar. They walk round the fire. The bride 
fteps feven times, conduced by the bridegroom; 
and he then difmifTes the fpeblators, the marriage 
being now complete and irrevocable. In the even¬ 
ing of the fame day, the bride fits down on a bull s 
hide, and the bridegroom points out to her the polar 

X 3 «« 
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{tar as an emblem of r ability. They then partake of 
a tnea' The bridegroom remains three days at the 
houfe r the bride’s ’ather. On the fourth dav, he 
condu is her to his ><wn houfe n blemn proceffion. 
She d ere welcouw u by his floored ; and the fo- 
lemnif' ends with oi>h;i.ons to fire. 
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fiiggefted in the p* seeding para,’ a, r may be re¬ 
marked, that U arifei from a Irtss L -tr motive; from 
« fepfe of duty incumbent on huhto, who confi- 
ders as a debt the obligation of providing a fuitable 
jaatch for his daughter. This notion, ■which is 
ftrongly inculcated by Hindu segifiators, is forcibly 
jmpreffed on the minds of parents. 3ut in their 
*pal *o difpofe of a daughter in marriage, they do not 
perhaps fufficiently confult her domeftic felicity. By 
ibp death of an infant hufband, (he is condemned to 
virgin widowhood for the period of her life. If 
both furvive, the habitual bickerings of their infancy 
jure prolonged in perpetual difeord. 

Numerous reftri&ions in the affortment of 
jnat^hes, impofe on parents this necefiity of embracing 
the earlieft opportunity of affiancing their children 
to fit companions, The intermarriages of different 
formerly permitted, with certain limita- 
yqnj, gee flow wholly forbidden The prohibited 
9< ‘ degrees 
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degrees extend to the fixth of affinity: and even the 
bearing of the fame family name is a fufficient caufe 
of impediment. 

To conclude the fuhjeft of nuptials, I ffiall only 
add, that eight forms are noticed by Hindu legillators. 
(Menu, c. 3 .) But one only, which has beeu here 
deferibed from the Indian rituals, is now ufed. 
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An Account of a Method for extending a 
Geographical Survey acrofs the 
Peninsula of India. 

By Brigade Major Lambton. 

Communicated by Permission of the Right Honourable the Governor 
of Fort St. George , in Council. 


H AVING long refleQed on the great advantage to 
general geography, that would be derived from 
extending a furvey acrofs the Peninfula of India, for 
the purpofe of determining the pofitions of the prin¬ 
cipal geographical points; and feeing that, by the 
fuCcefs of the Britifh arms during the late glorious 
campaign, a diftri£l of country is acquired, which 
not only opens a free communication with the Ma¬ 
labar coaft, but, from its nature, affords a molt ad¬ 
mirable means of connefting that with- the coaft of 
Coromandel by an uninterrupted feries of triangles, 
and of continuing that feries to an almOft unlimited 
CXttnt in every other direction; I was induced to 
communicate my ideas to the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council at Madras , who has fince been 
pleated to appoint me to conduct that fervice, and 
has fupported me with a liberality by which alone it 
Could be carried into execution. 

It is fcarcely neccflary to fay what the advan¬ 
tage will be, of afeertaining the great geographical 
features of a country upon corrtft mathematical 
principles j for then, after furveys of different dif- 
trifcls have been made, in the ufual mode, they can 
he combined into one general map. One furveyor 
if employed in a diftrict* at Sera; and another in 
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the diftrift of Chittledroog. They both have a re¬ 
ference to thofe particular ftations, and their fur- 
* veys, with refpea to them, may be relatively cor¬ 
rect : and if Sera and Chittledroog be laid down right, 
their refpeftive Purveys will fall into their right places 
on the globe. 

It will be unneceflfary to ftate to the Society, the 
imperfect methods that have generally been praftifed 
by fuppofing the earth to be a flat; and yet it has 
been on this fuppofition that Purveys have been 
made in general, and corrected by agronomical ob¬ 
servation. But although that method of corre&ion 
may anfwer for determining the pofition of places at 
a great diifance, where an error of five or fix minutes 
will be of no very great eonlequence, yet, in laying 
down the longitudes of places progreflively, that are 
not more than twenty miles from one another, it is 
evident that errors of fuch magnitude are not to be 
overlooked ; and an error, even of one mile, would 
place obje&s in fituations wfidely different from that 
which they aftually hold on the face of the globe. 

If we conlider the earth as an exa£t fphere, we 
fhould naturally advert to fpherical computation; 
and having a bafe afciualiy meafured, and reduced 
to the level, it would be a part of a great circle; 
while the horizontal angle would be the angle made 
by two great circles, interfering each other at tbe 
point where the angle was taken. On this hypo- 
ihefis, the procefs of extending a furvey, would be 
reduced to as great a degree of fimplictty as by the 
method of plane triangles; for then the length of 
a degree on the meridian could beeafiiy obtained by 
the celeftial arc, and would be equal to a degree in 
any other direction. The radius of curvature, or 
the feini-diameter of the earth, might alfo be eafily 
deduced from thence; and being every where the 
fame, the chord of any arc, or the direfct diltance 
between two obje£ls fublending that arc, could be 
computed without the trouble of correcting the ob- 

ferved 
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fervcd angles. The difference of longitude of any 
two points might be as eafilv had ;, for, knowing 
the arc between them, (whifh would always corre- * 
fpond with a celeftial arc,) %nd the co-latitudes of 
the two places, the angle at the pole, or difference oF 
longitude, might be f'mnd. 

But fince the ccuth is nor a fphcrc, but an oblate 
fpheroid, and differing coniidcrabiy from a fpliere, 
it becomes nccefTarv to Jete’-minr the length of a 
degree on the ypendlartv and ?. de v cc at right ang*e. 
to that meridian, making the point of into left urn 
of the me ;>cbau and its pet nendtt uiar, the middle 
point ol each atgree. Non, m determining t!v 
mcafure o r d;,u”e degrees, i; the foil measurement,, 
or bale Irr• cannot ne ha'< the 1 meridian, two 
Other objects r. ■ lA Le cm bed* fhe’-eni. and n.tr 
dntance comput momoncaii* . and then c\.r- 

pared vnh the ede 1 !,, rue But here the oneratnm.. 
for obtaining d lance will oc aftc i.-Je" wit' 

fome trouble. i> * is enm 1 oi its oeing »iet<. »..** \ t 
calculate the ch- to . of the aits, and the chtK u ,f »' 
of determining the angles made b. thefe cnouu >• & 
fufhcicnt clegK - or aicuiac* : for here \vc a: : 
obliged to afiyn,’ data, and proceed by an appin. - 
mating metho... And, ill. we muff either iiipnoi- 
the earth to be a fphcrc, and, by taking the tin <.: 
angles made by the interkctions of three great cncies- 
of that fphcrc, find the tides in degiecs and minute.•, . 
then take double the fines of half the arcs, or tin: 
chords, and there will be had the three Tides of a 
plane triangle, defined in parts of'tho radius. \\ it!? 
thefe three fidcs determine the three angles, and 
thefe are the angles for calculating the direfct dis¬ 
tances. Hence, by knowing the bale in fathoms, 
the chord fubtending that bale (or arc) may alfo be 
had in fathofns, by computing from the radius of 
the a(iumed fpherc, which we mull fuppofe to be of 
fome given magnitude; then having the length of 
the chord in fathoms, and the angles corrected as 

above, 
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above, the other chore:, can be obtained in fathoms 

Or 2d. Since .he chords of fmall arcs differ very 
>itt!c from thofe arcs, i£ will be better to find the 
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tz nee the arcs f'cm•• l\c:. and the hoti 7 o>ii?' angle 
pr, en. Tne forme.a as follow.-: Tet 

made to the chotc. : a = the horizontal cm obfvrveei 
single ; /’ ana c the arcs, in degrees, •}un>Hes ! , 6 c c. 
"j nen if x = the correction to be applied to the hori¬ 
zontal angle, A wif ne equal c-rx. Ana the firft 
approximate va^ue oi x =—~ tan ~ a. v. s. (D-Yd.) 
The fecond approximate value = — (3 tan. \ a. v, s. 
| (D+d) —cot. \ a. v. s. ~ (D — d)) which is fuf- 
nciently near for this purpofe ; whence A~a — (i- tan. 
\ a. v. s. \ (D’Y-d)—± cot. i a v. s. T (D—d)). And 
if greater exa&ne fs he required, it will be A=a— 
(■j tan. \ a. v. s. Y V+d —■§• cot. Y a. v. s. T D — d)— 
v. s. x. cot. a. "Where *,1$ =— (7 tan. j a. v. *. £ 
Zh^T — J- cot. a. v. s. £ D— d , its fecond approxi¬ 
mate value.—And the laft term will change its fign 
tp affirmative, if a be greater than 90*. A* demon¬ 
ic ration 
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ftration of the above formula has been given by the 
Aftronomer Royal, and may be feen in the Phil. 
Tranfaftions for the year 1797, p. 450. 

Having, by this method,* got the angles made 
by the chords to very near the truth, the reft, with 
refpett to diltances, is evident. For the chord of 
the meafured arc (or bafe) may be had, fince by 
computing the lengths of arcs in any direction, on 
the ellipfoid, the radius of curvature of that arc is 
likewife had, and thence the chord : and that chord 
forms the fide of a plane triangle, from which, and 
the correfted angles, all the data may be had for 
proceeding upon each of the fides of the firft plane 
triangle. 

Now, to determine any portion of a degree on 
the earth’s furface in the meridian, two points may 
be taken therein, and the diredt diftance between 
them afeertained by the above method. Then, by 
taking the zenith diftance of a known ftar, when 
palling the meridian at each extremity of the dif¬ 
tance, the celeftial arc becomes known in degrees, 
minutes, &c. from which the terreftrial arc between 
the two objefts is had in degrees, minutes, &c. 
alfo : and having determined the chord in fathoms, 
the arc may likewife be determined in fathoms, 
which being compared with the degrees, minutes, 
&c. the value of a degree is thereby obtained in 
fathoms. 

The length of a degree, at right angles to the 
meridian, is alfo eafily known by fpherical compu¬ 
tation, having the latitude of the point of interfc&ion, 
and the latitude of an objeft any where in a direc¬ 
tion perpendicular to the meridian at that point. 
For then the arc between thefe two points, and the 
two celeftial arcs or co-latitudes, will form a right- 
angled triangle, two fides of which are given to find 
the third, which is the arc in queftion. And this 
will apply either to the fphere or fpheroid. That 
arc being known in degrees and minutes, and the 

chord 
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above, the other chore:, can be obtained in fathoms 

Or 2d. Since .he chords of fmall arcs differ very 
>itt!c from thofe arcs, i£ will be better to find the 
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tz nee the arcs f'cm•• l\c:. and the hoti 7 o>ii?' angle 
pr, en. Tne forme.a as follow.-: Tet 

made to the chotc. : a = the horizontal cm obfvrveei 
single ; /’ ana c the arcs, in degrees, •}un>Hes ! , 6 c c. 
"j nen if x = the correction to be applied to the hori¬ 
zontal angle, A wif ne equal c-rx. Ana the firft 
approximate va^ue oi x =—~ tan ~ a. v. s. (D-Yd.) 
The fecond approximate value = — (3 tan. \ a. v, s. 
| (D+d) —cot. \ a. v. s. ~ (D — d)) which is fuf- 
nciently near for this purpofe ; whence A~a — (i- tan. 
\ a. v. s. \ (D’Y-d)—± cot. i a v. s. T (D—d)). And 
if greater exa&ne fs he required, it will be A=a— 
(■j tan. \ a. v. s. Y V+d —■§• cot. Y a. v. s. T D — d)— 
v. s. x. cot. a. "Where *,1$ =— (7 tan. j a. v. *. £ 
Zh^T — J- cot. a. v. s. £ D — d , its fecond approxi¬ 
mate value.—And the laft term will change its fign 
tp affirmative, if a be greater than 90*. A* demon¬ 
ic ration 
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values o£ the angles made by the chords, by doing 
which, we can come nearer the truth, than by fup- 
pofing them to be fpherical ; and though thefe arcs 
rr'zy not d rmccifcly corre6l, yet it has been found 
that a tri-tii -,t deviation ftom the truth will nor fen- 
fibtv affecl ib- \lc-s.. 

It mar h. :.be; obferm* •ht.i ve are "Ot cer¬ 
ts*’; tithe: ' ‘ ' ret;:: of the vrm\, tit. uu -eis, or 

of its being m. f'iipfoid. W-’ ;ia-. t flumed trial 
gore, and io? drawn an- from tne tee o: 

diherert n» ...urements mad-. in ainerem parallels, 
though arocui;' tnemfclves they appear contradictory • 
but we mud adopt them unti; better measurement , 
can ne made to enable us i-'Come r»eare* the truth- 
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generated b> «»v patticulai cm vc o: k’iovm piopc- 
ties, but a iigute w hole mciiuioual feciion n bounded 
by no law? of cuivature. then ve can obtain nothing 
until we have an atluai lmainrenienp to be applied 
as has been alieadv mentioned. 

Thus much 1 have thought neceff'arv to premife, 
that the general principles of the work I have before 
me may be undeiftooit; principles, which, I believe, 
have never been applied m Indian geography, though 
in England Gifficicnt has been done to manifeft their 
perfection, and to give thofe gentlemen, who have 
applied them, a diftinguiftied reputation in the an¬ 
nals of fcience : and I own, that it was from reading 
the details 4>f their operations I was firft led to con- 
fider the fubjeht. The publications of the late 

Gen. 
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Gen. Roy, relative to las neafurements on Hounf- 
low Heath and Romney Ua.r/n, , dh his continuations 
of triangles, and. the ^aier accounts of p. ingono- 
roetrical furvey along the foutbeni and eaftern coafts 
of England^ b) Lif.iT. Coi, Whli'.;.;.,, C/.pt. 
Mi:doe, ?r>a Mr,. Dally, are *oiks vl-Dh I con¬ 
fides' as a ttwo ere 
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acc match- ret... . it, arm fu: vo.Ja be a means 
of ai oner -fu h-c icn».-:i- > ; deg^e or trie 

meridian ■ : . a jcioee rep never yet been mca- 

fured m in : - e . it no triikiir circurrdtance tc 

look ion ' f ' \\e fhouk. get a aaiuir,- 

the fir ft ii'-'.e- •: 'amputnic Dc ratio of f_ 

earths charnel-.’. . ■ ■ ,enng ;t to ne an cllipfoid.. 
And as I iia\r icmc kind of chain, made by u;e 
fame incomparable artiil. Mo. Ramsden, as that 
with which Colonel Williams and Captain 
Mudce meafured iheir bales, from a companion 
between two meaiurements made in parallels fo diftant 
from each other, with inllruments of the fame kind, 
and reduced to the fame flandard temperature, there 
is fome reafon to hope that computations made from, 
fuch meafurements, may come nearer the truth than 
any other. 

However, this is an objeB to.which I look for¬ 
ward when thofe inflruments arrive, which govern¬ 
ment 
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ment has been pleafed to atnborife me to fend for. 
At prefent it feemed mod defirable that I fhould 
begin in Myforc , and endeavour to forward the fur- 
veys of that country. Having made a firft meafurc- 
ment there, I think, with the inftruments I at pre¬ 
fent polfefs, it will be beft not to extend my opera¬ 
tions too far from fome alfutned meridian, as I can 
depend more upon meridional celellial arcs than upon 
any computed oblique ones. The inftrument I have 
for taking zenith diftances, is a zenith fedor of five 
feet radius, made by Mr. Ramsden, with a micro¬ 
meter fcale, that defines nearly one-tenth of a fecond. 
With this I can determine two parallels of latitude to 
be depended on, between which to compute by ter- 
reftrial mcafure the relative lituaiions of intermediate 
places as to latitude. The inftrument with which I 
take horizontal angles is a circular tranfit inftrument, 
made by Mr. ThoiTghton, whofe horizontal limb 
is only eight inches radius, without a micrometer, 
but which is graduated to 10"; and though it is an 
excellent inftrument, correft and eafy in its adjuft- 
ments, yet its powers are not fufficient for taking 
horizontal angles where they arc to be reduced to the 
angles made by the chords. 


SECTION I. 

Containing an Account of the Meafurcment of a Bafe 
Line on the Tabic Land of the Mysore Country 
near Banc a lore. 

I mentioned above my reafons for making a 
meafurement in the Myforc country. This mealure-* 
ment may, however, not be thought fo fatisfadory 
as if it had been done near the fea-coaft, on account 

of 
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of not being certain as to the exa& height above the 
level of the fea, fince that height was determined by 
correfponding barometrical obfervations made at 
Madras , and at each extremity of the bafe, and I am 
well aware that thofe refults will be exceptionable. 
But I was careful to found my computations on thofe 
obfervations only which were made when a perfed 
uniformity in the Hate of the atmofphere had exifted 
for feveral days together; that is, when the barometer 
and thermometer at each place, and at the fame hour 
of the d§y, had fuffered fcarcelv any fenhblc varia¬ 
tion for a confiderable time. And lincc the quantity 
to be deduded from the bafe on account of the 
height is little more than 8, 5 feet, upon the whole, 
any error that might arife in corroding for the tem¬ 
perature and denfity of the atmofphere, would be but 
trifling; I (hall therefore, for the prefent, reft fatif- 
fied until the height can be determined trigonometri¬ 
cally, and proceed to give an account of the opera¬ 
tions of the meafurement, and of the apparatus made 
ufe' of. 

CHAIN. 

The chain is of bliftcred ftcel, conftru&ed by 
Mr. Ramsden, and is precifely alike, in every re- 
fped, with that ufed by General Roy in meafuring 
his bafe of verification on Romney Marjh. It con- 
lifts of 40 links, of 23- feet each, meafuring, in the 
whole, 100 feet. It has two brafs regifter heads, 
with a fcale of fix inches to each; thefe feales Hide 
in the brafs heads, and are moved by a finger-ferew, 
for the purpofe of adjufting cxaftly the two extre¬ 
mities of the chain when extended: in Ihort, every 
part of it is the fame as the one above-mentioned, 
which has been fully deferibed in the Philofophical 
Tratifadions of 1790, and therefore it is unneceffary 
to fay more on the conllrudion of that i/iftrument 
here. 

You VII. 


Y 


li 
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It appears from the belt information 1 have re- 
fpe&ing it, that it was meafnred off by the brafs 
flandard when the thermometer flood at 62°, and was, 
in that temperature, exactly too feet in length. 

From the want of a proper ftandard fcale and 
beam compaffcs. i would not undertake to determine 
its length, compared with brafs; becaufe I did not 
think that laving off any determined number of feet 
from the Aiders in the regifter heads, and by a pair 
of common compalfes, could be done with fufiicient 
accuracy, fo as to enable me to find cut at what de¬ 
gree of temperature the chain had meafmtcl 100 feet 
by the brafs fcale. And as I had been informed by 
Doctor Dinwiddif,, from whom it 'was purchafed, 
that, to the bell of his recollection, it had been ad- 
iufted to too feet at the flandard temperature of 62% 
I therefore refled fatisfied until further information 
may be obtained refpeCling it; and it is probable* 
that any correction on account of temperature, will 
not amount to more than two or three feet; and an 
error of that magnitude in a length of near 7-j miles, 
cannot be of very great moment in geography, which 
is the principal objefii at prefent. 

There is another circumftance it may be necef- 
fary to mention with refpeft to the chain: from 
the fame want of a flandard meafur^ I hav* not at¬ 
tempted to determine its wear; but I oij.fe.rve,that 
in the meafurement of the bafe of verification cm 
Salisbury Plain, the chain ufed there was very little 
affe&ed by being in ufe about feven weeks. And in 
order to prevent the wear as much as poffible. J. aU 
lotted twenty coolies, that is ope to. every two linkfe 
whofe foie bufmefs it was to lift out the chain, apd 
lay it on the ground whitft the coffers were moved 
forward, and then to replace it when they were ready. 
AU<fjbis was done with the greate^ care, ansi always 
by t|fe word given- them, that the motion xbight be 
as trilling as poffible. This mode was pra&ifad 
during the whole meafurement; fo that I aid in 

.hopes 
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hopes no very ferious error can anic from th c , vea 
of the chain. 


COFFER S, 

Those were of twenty feet each in length, frv 
inches wide in me middle, three at thc extremities, 
and about four mches deep : the lides were near 
feven inches, and palled below the bottom two 
inches : they were rot of thc dimenhons of thofe of 
GtstRAL Roy, on account of the difficult’,- of pro¬ 
curing boards for the purpofe. The fame difficulty 
obliged me to be latisficd with five in place of fifteen; 
hut us 7 -ad a great number of people with me, I 
apprehended m- great difficulty in taking out the 
chain, and laying it on the ground, while the coffer-, 
were moved forward. 


.F 1 C K E T S. 

Twi.lvv ftrong pickets, of three inches diameter, 
hooped and fliod with iron, were made ufe of: they 
were of different lengths, from three to four feet : 
on the top of each picket was placed a piece of very 
hard feafoned wood, eight inches in length, and four 
in breadth ; on the under fide of which was fixed, with 
two ferews, a hoop of iron, fitted to receive the one 
on the picket, and to ferew firmly upon it by a 
fmall ferew on the fide, when placed properly in the 
line. This fimple contrivance feems to anfwer the 
intended purpofe for receiving and fupporting the 
ends of the coffers : the two pickets on which the 
brafs regifter heads were placed, are in all rcfpecis 
the fame as thofe deferibed by General Roy. 
There is alfo the fame apparatus for the drawing-poll 
and weight poft ; only in place of the iron ferrule, the 
brafs clamp and pulley are fixed upon pieces of very 

Y 2 hard. 
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hard, well-feafoned wood, in a manner fo fimple as to 
render a defeription unneceffary. 

I found, however, in the courfe of pra&ice, that 
tripods, with elevating ferews in the centre, anfwered 
much better than the pickets for the intermediate 
ends of the coffers, particularly as a very great part 
of the ground was hard and ftony. Thofe tripods 
are deferibed by General Roy. Thofe which I 
ufed, as I had not the m ans of getting better, were 
no more than the common wooden prefs ferew, made 
to move up and down by a female ferew with handles; 
the top of the tripod being a thick piece of wood 
for the ferew to pafs through, with another piece of 
wood three or four inches below that, to keep it 
fteady : hut a boxed tube to receive the ferew is to 
be preferred. 

BONING TELESCOPE. 

For the purpofe of fixing the obje&s in alligne- 
ment, i ufed the circular tranfit inllrument, which 
anfwers remarkably well, both for that purpofe, and 
for laying off the principal elevations and depref- 
fions of the different hypothenufes; but when the 
pickets are to be placed fo that the coffers may be 
laid in the line of the hypothenufe, I made ufe of 
one of Mr. Ramsden’s fpirit levels ; but in place of 
ufing its three legs, I took them off, and placed the 
telefcope, with its adjufting ferews, upon a tripod, 
having an elevating ferew in the centre, palling 
through a tube with a fmall iron ferew to keep it 
firm. On the top of this elevating ferew was fixed 
a piece of board about ten inches fquare : upop that 
again was placed another piece, which was made to 
move in a groove by a finger ferew ; and upon this 
moveable piece the levelling telefcope, with its ap¬ 
paratus, was fixed, having its axis at right angles to 
the direction of the groove, fo that by the finger 
ferew it could eafily be moved to the right or left, 
and brought into the diretlion of the allignement. 

A small 
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A small fquare picket, or boning-rod, with a 
piece ten inches in length, fixed at right angles, and 
made to Aide up and down, and fallen by a fmall 
fcrew, was placed at the further extremity of the 
hypothenufe, and the Hiding piece put at a conve¬ 
nient height: that piece, therefore, marked the angle 
of elevation or depreffion. The height of the axis 
of the tranfit circle, (when that inftrument was ufed,) 
having been taken by a plumb line, as well as the 
point direfclly under its centre ; then having marked 
out one hundred feet, by a common meafure, exaftly 
in the allignement, I removed the tranfit, and placed 
the tripod, with its apparatus, precifely on the fpot 
which marked its centre; and meafured its height 
above that fpot, comparing the centre on which the 
levelling telefcope moves, with the tranverfe axis of 
the tranfit, (having previoufiy determined the molt 
convenient height for the coffers to be from the 
ground.) Then I took the exaft meafure of the 
fpace between the axis of the tranfit and that of the 
levelling telefcope, and applied it to the boning-rod at 
the extremity of the hypothenufe, and made a mark, 
at that diftancc, below the crofs Aider. The level 
was then adjtilled by the ferews and fpirit level, and 
its centre brought info the allignement; which being 
done, the axis of the telefcope was elevated, or de- 
prelfed, until the crofs-wire correfponded with the 
mark on the boning-rod. 

If the angle of the hypothenufe be beyond the 
limits of the vertical fcrew of the level, the tripod 
rnuft incline fo as to bring it within thofe limits, and 
that angle of inclination noticed, that the perpendi¬ 
cular height may be jtiflly determined : that, however, 
never happened. 

But, as the angles of elevation and depreffion 
were in general very fmall, I contrived to take them 
with a fmall fextant, both on account pf faving time, 
and to avoid running unneceffary riAi with the cir- 

Y 3 cular 
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cular inftrument. The method which I ufed was as 
follows. 

I first laid out the direction of the hypothenufe 
by a boning-rod placed at a. diftance, to be feen 
t^ith the fmall telefcope of the fextant. Another 
boning-rod was then placed at a convenient diftance, 
fo that the crofs vane might be brought to corrc- 
fpond with the crofs wires of the levelling telefcope, 
after it had been carefully adjufted to the horizontal 
direction by the fpirit level. Then upon the fame 
boning-rod was placed another crofs vane, and the te¬ 
lefcope elevated, or deprelTed, by the finger ferew, 
until the crofs wires were brought into the direction 
of the hypothenufe by the vane on the diftant boning- 
rod. In taking the angle with the fextant, I placed 
the axis of motion clofe to the Y of the levelling 
telefcope, at the oppofite end, with the finger ferew ; 
fo that the two vanes, on the diftant and near bon- 
ing-rods, appeared to correfpond in the reflector of 
the fextant, and then the angle was taken. 

In this manner all the fmaller angles of elevation 
and depreflion were taken j and though not exaCily 
in the*way I could have wifhed, yet I have no doubt 
of their being nearly correCt, perhaps as much fo as 
any direQion can be meafured. 

Hence the line was determined, which pa fled 
through the axis of the levelling telefcope, and was 
parallel to the hypothenufe. In older to place the 
pickets for -receiving the coffers, a piece of wood 
was contrived for being placed upon the head of 
each, with a crofs vane to Hide up and down. Then 
a picket was driven, at any given diftance in the 
allignement, and the above piece applied to its top. 
When the croTs-piece correfponded with the mark, 
the picket remained in that Rate, and the reft of 
them were driven dow n in the fame manner, and the 
piece applied to their refpeCiive heads; and being 
all adjulted by that means, their tops were confe- 
cjuently parallel tp the line of direClion, 


The 
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The coffers 'were then putuponthe pickets, a£d 
having all their bottoms of the fame thicknefs, they 
therefore formed the plane in which the chain was to 
be extended. 

When any hypothenufe was terminated, a line* 
with a plummet, was let fall from the arrow upon 
the feather edge of the chain; and the point on the 
ground was marked, which was defined by the 
point of the plummet, (for a brafs regifter head was 
there unneceffary,) and the height of that extremity 
of the chain from the ground was carefully taken. 
The new hypothenufe, therefore, commenced from 
that fame point; and the arrow at the beginning of 
the next chain was made to coincide with a plumb- 
line falling to the faid point. And the height alfo 
of that end of the chain, from the ground, was 
taken ; by which means the afcent or defcent of the 
commencement of the new hypothenufe was deter¬ 
mined. 

When the chain was extended in the coffers, if 
was fixed at one end to the drawing-poft, and from 
the other an 8-| inch (hell was fufpended. The lead¬ 
ing regiftcr-hcad was then brought by the finger- 
fere w, fo that forne divifion might correfpond with 
the arrow. Five thermometers were then put into 
the coffers, (one into each,) and there remained for 
feme minutes, a cloth at the fame time covering 
them. They were then taken out, and the mean 
temperature marked down. This was done to every 
chain, and a mean of each hypothenufe was after, 
wards taken, and the refult ferved to determine the 
equation ariling from expanfion and contraction, 
for correcting the whole apparent length of the 

bafe. _ 

Every thing having been prepared, the meaiure- 

ment commenced on the 14th October, and was com¬ 
pleted on the 10th December : the particulars thereof 
will appear ift the following table. 




Ob - 
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Obfervations for the Latitude of the Southern Extre¬ 
mity of the Bafe , and the Meridian at that Point. 

For the meridian, I obferved the angle which the 
line made with the polar ftar when at its greateft wef~ 
tern elongation ; and computed its azimuth, at that 
time, from having the latitude of the place, and the 
apparent polar diftance given. At that feafon of the 
year a double azimuth could not be taken in the 
night time, and my telefcope had not fufficient powers 
to obferve the ftar in the day time. The 


Now, since the expansion of brass is different from that of steel, 
it follows, that when the measurement is made in a higher or low¬ 
er temperature than that in which the steel and brass coincided, 
there will be an equation ; which must be applied to the apparent 
measure of the chain, in order to bring it to the brass measure. I 
shall eall this higher or lower temperature, the temperature of mea¬ 
surement. 

After the steel chain has been reduced to brass measure, it may 
be found necessary to reduce the brass standard itself, to the space 
it would have measured, or‘extended over, in a higher or lower 
temperature. Let that be called the standard temperature. Now 
ttpon a slight examination of these, it appears that they will re¬ 
solve themselves into three cases. 

Case 1st. When the standard temperature, and the temperature 
of measurement, are both above tiie temperature of coincidence. 

Let the brass standard and steel chain coincide, when the thermo- 
meter is at 54°; and let a space be measured by the chain at the tem¬ 
perature of n degrees, so that n—i4° shall express the number of de¬ 
grees above the temperature of coincidence, v. hen the measurement 
is made. Now, the length of the chain at 54° was precisely a given 
number of feet, (we will suppose 1UO feet,) by the brass scale ; 
and since ,00763 inches is the expansion of 10O feet of steel for 
one degree of the thermometer, it follows, that when the chain is 
applied at the temperature of n°, it will extend over a space on the 

00763 

ground equal to 100. | -- — — — feet, if measured by the brass 

12 

icale in the temperature of 54°. 

So far as to the temperature of 54" when the brass and steel coincide ; 
that is, when lOOfeetof brass coincide with 100 feet of steel at that 
degree of temperature. But suppose itshould be thought necessary to 
change the standard temperature ton®, the temperatureof coincidence 
being still at 54°: that is to say, let the space above-mentioned be 
measured by the brass staudaid at the same temperature n° as when 

the 
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Th* obfcrvations were made on the 3d, 14th, and 
21ft of December, at which times the apparent azi¬ 
muths of the ftar were i°. 47'. 42". i°. 47'. 40+", and 
i°* 47 * 40-—”, leaving out the decimals of the fe- 
conds; and the mean of the angles made with the line 
and the ftar at thofe times, was 2 0 . 45' 50", 2. 0 . 45'- 
%o'\ and a°. 45' ; which, compared with the apparent 
azimuth, will give a mean of 57'. 40" nearly N. Eas¬ 
terly, which is the angle made by the line with the 
meridian. 

It 

the chain was extended over that space; then, if the expansion 
of brass and steel had been the same, the space which measured 

100 + -** ,00,S -* feet by the brass, when the thermometer stood 


12 


n—54°X,00763 »—s4 n X 00763 


or 


12 


12 


at 54°, will now measure 100-j— 

n —54® X ,00763 

100 feet; by reason of the brass having increased-- feet 

in 100 feet. But since 100 feet of brass expands ,01237 inches 
for mic degree of the thermometer, the space over which the steel 
chain extended at n° will measure by the brass standaid 

1004- ”*~ 54 X, °° 7> ’ 3 ” ~' 54 * >0IZj7 f t . et . and, from a parity of 

reasoning if n° be not the temperature in which the space is to be 

, 4 . X,00763 *—S+'X, 01 * 37 f „ t ;f weasured at4 o of 

give 100+— — 

tempemture temperature, and the temperature 

b,L I. 11* of ..'mronm.ro, .. b. 
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It Will appear, that theft it rgreat 4i£cr«lioe in 
the above obferved angles of the ftar with the N. 

end 

54—/i°X ,0*763 

cjunl 100----feet; foi-the steel being contracted, will 

12 

evidently extend over a shorter space than it did at 54 ° by the 

54 —* X,00763 

quantity-feet. 

12 

Next,suppose the brass standard to be reduced t07i°or 54— n v below 
the temperature of coincidence; then, had the expansion of brass and 

54—« C X .00763 

steel been the same, the space 100-feet would now 

12 


54—n c X,00763 54^—w^X,00763 

increase to 100' —. . . 4~ . . ' — -equal 100 feet by 

12 12 


the brass scale, since that scale has contracted 
100 feet. 


64 —H°X, 00763 
12 


■feet in 


34 —* r X, oi *37 

But 100 feet of brass will have contracted----—feet, and 

A 2 

therefore the space in brass measure will be expressed by 100— 
54 —«°X 00763 64 — n ° X ,01*37 64 ~"“Xi°>* 37 — 54—*®X>0-763 

-4.---= 100+- 

12 12 12 
feet, when the standard temperature is n°. But if the standard tem¬ 
perature be 3° then the space will measure 


54— r c x»o« * 37 — 54 —»°X.00763 

1004 - ■ ■ . . .. . feet, when measured by the 

12 

brass scale at s° of temperature. 

Case Sd. Let the temperature of coincidence be between the 
standard temperature and the temperature of measurement. 

1 . Let the temperatureof coincidence be 54° as before, aod let the 

standard temperature be below 54 °, so that 54—shall express the 
number of degrees below 54 for the reduction ; and let rP be 


above 54, so that n —54° expresses the excess of the temperature of 

measurement above that of coincidence, and n — s° the excess of 
the temperature of measurement above the standard temperature. 

Now, 
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end of Ac bafe; Taut that atofe from the unfavour¬ 
able weathet- in the motnings, at which time the 

telefcope 


Now, by Case Ist, t he sp ace over which the chain extends on the 
»— 54 °X»o *>763 

ground will be 100-f- . . - -feet, eom pared With the brass 

xi 

scale at 54°. Had the contraction of brass been the same as that of 
b^x° x ,00763 

sfeeT, 100-1—--fefet wotlld be the Measure by the brass 

IX 

scale at 54— s° below the temperature of coincidence. But ithascon- 

_ , 01 * 35 — *#0763 

trocted more by 54—s® 4- . . feet in 100 feet; and cOa- 

tequently the space which the chain extends over at h* of tempera¬ 
ture, will, at n—s* of temperatnre, measure , by the brass scaft, 
X ,00763 + 54 —r°XiOi*37—,00763 

100 --—- feet - 

tx 

2. Let the standard temperature be above 54*, and the tempera¬ 
ture of measurement below it. 

Tben, by Case 8 d> the space over which the chain extends, il 535 
100 — ^— L2feet, measured by the brass scale at 54®.— And 


is 


•®X, 0*763 


100 - 


r feet would hove hern the measure at s® by thft 


brass, had\he expansion of steel and brass been equal. But the ex¬ 
pansion of brass is move by ^^ H-. 0 1237—,0076 3 feet. And there- 

12 

fore, i$the spaccover wbichthe steel chain extended, when the tem¬ 
perature was 54—«* below the te*pferaturt of coincidence, be mea- 

sored bv the brass standard, when the temperature is above . 

that of&incideuce, the Value of tha t space, m br ass measure, will 

be 1 OO —( «—n» X ,007634-*—5>*X , 0.1 23—007 rt> 

XI 

Hence', universally, if s® and n® deriofe as above, and ^temperature 
of coincidence, a#d {Is: thesp^ce on the ground over which the steel 
T chain 
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telefcope of the circular inftrumeAt was direfted to 
the flag ftaff. It was intended to determine this 
angle, by having a blue light at the oppofite end 
of the bafe, at the time that the liar was at its 
greatefl elongation; but, unfortunately, the weather 
became fo unfavourable, that the (lar never made 
its appearance for upwards of a fortnight; and as I 
was ready to move during all that time, I therefore 
determined to remain no longer at that flation, but 
yait the event of more fettled weather, which pro¬ 
bably would happen before I had extended my ope¬ 
rations very far, either to the ea ft ward or weft ward 
of Bangalore. I therefore prepared to take angles 
at the molt fuitable places, and proceed to lay down 
the pofttions of the principal obje&s within the vici¬ 
nity of Bangalore. 

The latitude of the fouth end of the bafe was 
obtained fome time after, by obferving, at a ftation 
north of Bangalore , which, with the two extremi¬ 
ties of the bafe, formed a triangle. Thole obferva- 
tons were made with the zenith fe£ior on the 19th, 
aoth, and 21ft of January, by taking the zenith dif- 
tance of the liar Aldebaran, whofe declination was 

correftcd 


chain (whose length is 100 feet at f of temperature) extends when 
the thermometer is at n°, then the formulas for the different cases 

will be 

n—-i p X lOOjf 3 —(*—t) r X,« i a 37 
j Sss loo - }- - — — — 


s Sss 


IOO+ 


t— »°X ,01*37—(l— n) a x ,0076 J 


i* 


f n—*x, 00763 + 1 —,'x, 01*37 

| 1 ft. ICO + .. • - . . - 11 


1 —,00761 


>Feet. 




i» 


( 


•—n*X .06763+*—t*X,onj7—,00761 


is 


) 


If the chain should measure +. or—any quantity (q) at the tem¬ 
perature <* from, wear, he. then put 100+q in place of 100 tn 

each equation* 
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correfted for prcceffion, nutation, and aberration, 
for thofe days; and, in order to correct tbe error of 
collimation of the telefcope, the inftrument was 
turned upon its vertical axis on the 21ft, and the 
zenith diftance taken on the oppoGte part of the arc. 
The latitude determined by the obfervation made 
on the 19th, was 13 0 . oo'. 59,35", and by that on the 
20th, 13 0 . 00'. 58,72". N. On the 21ft, when the 
feftor wgs turned, the latitude was obferved i3°.oo'. 
22,6". which will therefore give the mean 13°. 00'. 40,6" 
N. From thefe it will appear that the error of colli- . 
mation was 18,095". 

The latitude of that ilation being obtained?, and 
alfo its diftance from the fouth end of the bafe, 
from knowing the angle which that diftance made 
with the meridian, the diftance on the meridian, 
between the ftation, and the point where a line fall¬ 
ing from the fouthern extremity would cut it at right 
angles,, was eafily had, and the difference of latitude 
of the. ftation and that point was computed, by al¬ 
lowing 60,191 fathoms to the degree in latitude 13*. 
And that gave 12*. 54'. 6,6" for the latitude of ’the 
point of interfeftion on the meridian of the ftation. 

The perpendicular, falling from the fouth end of 
the bafe on the meridian, was then converted into 
minutes and feconds, by allowing 60,957 fathoms 
(b) for the degree on a great circle perpendicular to 
the meridian, and from that and the co-latitude of 
the point of interfe&ion, the latitude of the fouthern 
extremity of the bafe was determined to be 12% 

54 '. 

(b) These measures have been determined by computing on the 
ellipsoid given by Col. Williams and Capt. Muurk, as resulting 
from their measurement of a degree perpendicular to the meridian 
in latitude 50°. 4j'. N. and of a degree on the meridian in the 
same latitude, as obtained from the measured arc between Green¬ 
wich and Paris. The ratio of the diameters of that ellipsoid is 
nearly as 230 to 23,155. The principles on which these compu¬ 
tations are founded, with the most useful propositions relative to 
the ellipsoid, will be given hereafter, when the figure of tbe earth 
becomes the subject of investigation. 
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64'- $»4"- I:n theft diftances, I did not compute on 
the chords, of the arcs, becapfe the inftrument I had 
in ufe was pot fufficient for that purpofe. 


Experiments for determining the Expanfiomcf the 

Chat n» 

In making allowance for the expanfitfn of the 
chain, in the annexed table, it will appear that I have 
differed both from General Roy and Colonel Wil¬ 
liam). It may therefore be neceffary to give the 
following account of the experiments which were 
made for afeertaining that allowance, \Vhich expe¬ 
riments were made by the chain itfelf, obferving its 
length at fun-rife, and at one o’clock, between which 
hours the bafe was generally meafured. 

After the chain was extended in the coffers, in 
the manner formerly mentioned, it was carefully ad¬ 
jured, at each end, to fome particular marks on the 
regifter-heads, about the hours of fun-rife. .The 
finger-ferew of one of thefe brafs Aiders had been 
previouAy graduated into eight equal- parts, on its 
circumference, which were counted, on its being 
turned* by another mark on the end of the Aider, 
touching that part, of the circumference. This 
finger-ferew was obferved to make 26 revolutions in 
one inch, fo that one, of the divifions, on the cir¬ 
cumference, was equal T £r part of an inch. Things 
being thus adjufted, the experiments were made in 
the following order, and the mean temperature taken 
from three of the beft thermometers I had, which 
remained the whole time in the coffers with the 
chain; and thefe coffers were covered in the fame 
manner as they had been during the operations of 
the fneafurement. 

December nth, at one P. M. the temperature 
was 95*. 

December 
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December 12th, at feven A. M. the mean tempe¬ 
rature was 58°; therefore 37° is the difference, or fall 
of the thermometer, fince the preceding day. 

The chain had comraded 58 divifions on the mi¬ 
crometer ferew, each of which being equal tlr inches, 
therefore the whole expanfion of the chain was iir 
= ,27884 inches; and this divided by 37% gives 
,00721 inches, the expanlion of the chain due to one 
degree of the thermometer. 

December 13th, at half paft fix A. M. the mean 
of three thermometers was 56% which was 39° de- 
creafe of temperature fince the preceding day at one 
o’clock P. M* The chain had contra&ed 60 divi¬ 
fions; therefore wt divided by 39'= ,007396 inches. 

At one P. M. the fame day, the temperature was 
97% and consequently the increafe fince morning 
was 41°. The chain had expanded 63 divifions, 
hence vek divided by 41 0 , gives ,0073853 inches. 

December 15th. At feven A. M. the tempera¬ 
ture was 62°, and at one P. M. 93% and therefore 
the increafe fince morning*was 31°. The chain 
had expanded 46 divifions, therefore divided by 
31 0 ass ,00713 inches. 

December 16th, at half paft fix A. M. the tem¬ 
perature was 51®,2, which was 48 below the pre¬ 
ceding day at one o’clock P. M. The chain had 
contrafted 59 divifions, which proceeding as before, 
gives ,006786 inches. 

December 17th, at half paft fix A. M. the tem¬ 
perature was 56% and at one P. M. it was 92% whole 
difference is 36*. The chain had 58 divifions, which 
will give ,00761 inches. 

Thb meen of all thefe being ,007253 inches, I have 
therefore made the expanfion of the chain due to 1® of 
temperature above 62° to be ,0073 inches. 


* 1 . On 
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XI. 

0 ,i the Origin and Peculiar Tenets 

Of CERTAIN MUHAMMEDAN SECTS. 

By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

T H E Bohrahs, numerous in the provinces of the 
Indian Peninfula, but found alfo in moft of 
the great cities of Hindujlan , are confpicuous by 
their peculiar cuftoms; fuch, for example, as that of 
wearing at their orifons an appropriate drefs, which 
they daily walh with their own hands. Their difpo- 
fition for trade, to the exclusion of every other mode 
of livelihood, and the government of their tribe by 
a hierarchy, are further peculiarities, which have ren¬ 
dered them an objeft of inquiry as a lingular left. 

Researches made by myfelf, among others, were 
long unfuccefsful. My informers confounded this 
tribe with the IJmdtliyahs, with the Aliilahiyahs , aqd 
even with the unchafte feft of Cherdgh-at/h. Con¬ 
cerning their origin, the information received was 
equally erroneous with *that regarding their -tenets. 
But at length a learned Sayyad referred me to the 
Mcjdlifu'lmuminin compofed by Nurullah of 
Shifter, a zealous Shiah, who luffered for his religi¬ 
ous opinions in the reign of Jeha'ngir. In.thepaf- 
fage, which wilt be forthwith cited from that work, 
the Bohrahs are deferibed by the author, as natives of 
Gvjrat, converted to the Mukaxnmedan religion about 
three hundred years before his time, or five centuries 

ago* 

To that palfage I fhall jfabjoin extrafils from the 
fame work, containing an account of fimilar tribes, 
with fome of which the Bohrahs may, perhaps, have 
been foinetimes confounded. Concerning the Ifmd- 
iliyahs, for whom they Jftaye been actually mif- 
taken, it rouft be remeitabered* that thefe form a 
•fe& of Shiahs, who' take .their drilinfilive appellation 

from 
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Isma'i'l, eldeft fon, and nominated fucceflor, of Imam 
Ja'fer, furnamed Sadik. They conlider IsmaVl 
as the true heir of the Imdmet , and do not acknow¬ 
ledge the legal fucceflion of his brother Mu'sa', and 
of the five Taft Imams. This fe£l flourilhed under 
the Egyptian dynafty of Khalijs founded by Mu- 
hammed Mahadi', who claimed dcfcent from the 
Imam Isma'i'l himfelf. It was alfo confpicuous 
under % dynafty of princes of this fe£l, the firft of 
whom, Hasan Sabah, founded a principality in 
Irak.* The fe£t may (till exift in Syria, but it does 
not feem.to be at prefent known in the Indian por¬ 
tion of Alia. 

A 

The Aliilahiyahs , on the cont^hry, are become 
numerous in India. This fe£f is mentioned by the 
author of the Dabijlan , as prevalent in his time, 
only at Uzbil , or • Azhal , in tKe mountainous traft 
near Khatd. It now prevails, according to informa¬ 
tion which I have received, in a part of the domi¬ 
nions of Nawa'b Niza'mu'l Mulc. The lingular 
tenets of this heretical fe£l are thus dated by Mon- 

A 

sen Fa'ni'. “ The Aliilahiyahs hold, that celef- 
tial fpirits, which cannot otherwife be known to 
mankind, have frequently appeared in palpable 
Ihapes. GOD himfelf has been manifefted in the 

human form, but efpccially in the perfon of An 

A 

Murteza', whofe image, being that of An' Ullah, 

or Ali' GOD, thefe feflaries deem it lawful to wor- 
fhip. They believe in the metempfychofis;; an^ f 
like others who maintain that do&rine, abftain from 

A 

flefh-meat. They imagine that Ali' Multeza', 
when he quitted this earth, returned to the fun, 
Vol. VII. Z. which 

* See, the Dubistdn of Mulla Mohsfn FaW; and D’Hekbe- 
lot’« Bibliotheque Orientale. If the industrious Bohrahs, and the 
remorseless “ assassins" had really arisen out of the same sect, it 
would be a new fact in the history oi the human msud. 
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which is the fame with himfelf; and hence they 

A 

call the fun Ali' Ullah. This fe6l does not ad¬ 
mit the authenticity of the Koran. , as it is now ex-r 
tantj fome pretending, that it is a forgery of 

A A 

AS ubecr’s, Omar’s, and OthmaVs ; others con¬ 
demning it, fitnply becaufe it was edited by the laft 
mentioned KhaliJ. The members of this fefcl appeal 
to vary in regard to fome points of doClrjjie : but 
the leading and univerfal tanet of this fe£t is, that, 
in every age of the world, GOD is manifefted in the 
perfons -of prophets, and of faints : for inftance, he 

A 

was Adam, and afterwards Aiimf.d, and An': and in 
like manner thefe fe£taries believe in the tranfmi- 
gration of GOD into the perfons of the Imams. 
Some of them affirm* that the manifestation of the 

* ^ A 

Divine Being, in this age of th’e world, was Ali' 
Ullah; and; after him, his glorious pofterity : and 
they confider Mu hammed as a prophet fent by 

A 

Ali' Ullah- When GOD, fay they, perceived 
Muhammed’s infufficiency, he himfelf aflumed the 
human form for the purpofe o£ affifting the pro¬ 
phet.”* 

It does not appear, from any fatisfa&ory informa¬ 
tion, that the Bohrahs agree with either of thefe 

A * 

fefts in deifying Ali', or in contefting the legal 
fucceffion of the fix laft Imams . On the contrary, 
the tribe is acknowledged to confift of orthodox 
Sunnis, and rtf 'true Shiahs ; but moftly of the laft 
fnentioned feft. Thefe, and other known circum- 
ftances, corroborate the following account of that 
tribe, as given by Nu'rullah of Shu/ier, in the 
work before mentioned. 

“ The Bohrahs are a tribe of the faithful, which 
is fettled chiefly at Ahmedibad and its environs. 
Their faivation in the bofom of religion took place 
* ' about 

* See the Dubutan, from which this account is abstracted. 
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about three hundred years ago, at the call of a vir¬ 
tuous and learned man, whole name was Mullah 

A 

Ali, and whofe tomb is ftill feen at the city of Cam- 
bay at. 

“ The conversion of this people was thus con¬ 
ducted by him: As the'inhabitants of Gujrdt were 
Pagans, and were guided by an aged pried, a re¬ 
creant, in whom they had a great confidence, and 
wh6fe difciples they were, the miflionary judged 
it expedient, firlt to offer himfelf as a pupil to the 
prieft ; and, after convincing him by irrefragable 
proofs, and making him participate in the declaration 
of faith, then to undertake the converfion of others. 
He accordingly palled fome years in attendance on 
that pried, learnt his language, ftudied his fcicnces, 
and became converfant with his books. By degrees 
he opened the articles of the faith to the enlightened 
prieft, and perfuaded him to become Mujlcmdn. 
Some of his people*changed their religion in concert 
wkh their old inftruftor. The circumftance of the 
prieft’s converfion being made known to the principal 
minifter of the king of that country, he vifited the 
prieft, adopted habits of obedience towards him, and 
became' a MufUm. But for a long time, the mi¬ 
nifter, the prieft, and the reft of the converts, dif- 
fembled their faith, apd fought to keep it concealed, 
through dread of the Icing. 

** At length the intelligence of the miniftcr’s con¬ 
verfion* reached the monarch. One day he repaired 
to his houfe, and finding him in the humble pofture 
of prayer, was incenfcd again!! him. The mmifter 
knew the motive of the king’s vifit, and perceived 
tfiat his anger arofe from the fufpicion that he was 
reciting prayers, and performing 'adoration. With 
prefence of mind, infpired by Divine Providence, he 
Immediately pretended that his proftrations were oc- 
tafxoned by the fight of a ferpent, which appeared 
m a corner of the room, and agaipft which (»c was 

L a employing 
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employing incantations. The king call bit eyes to¬ 
wards the corner of the apartment, and it To happen¬ 
ed that there he faw a ferpent: the minifter’s tx> 
cufe appeared credible, and the king’s fufpicions 
were lulled. 

“ After a time, the king hitnfelf fecretly hecame 
a convert to the Mit/lcman • faith; but aiflembled 
the Hate of his mind, for reafons of Hate. Yet; ai 
the point of death, he ordered, by his will, tha^iis 
corpfe fhould not be burnt, according to the cuftoms 
of the Pagans. 

“ Subsequently to his deceafe, when Stjlta'n 
Zefer, one of the trufty'nobles of Sultan Fi'rc'z 
Shah, fovereign of Dehit , conquered the province 
of Gujrdt , Tome learned men, who accompanied him, 
ufed arguments to make the people embrace the 
faith, according to the do&riqes of fuch as-revere 
the traditions.* Hence it happened, that, fome of 
the tribe of Be hr ah s became members of the fe£l of 
the Snnnet. 

“ The party which retains the Imdmiyeh tenets. 
Comprehends nearly two thonfand families. They 
aiw.ays'have a pious learned man amongft. them,' who 
expounds cafes of law according to the doftrihes of 
the Imdmiychs. Moll of them fubfift' by. commerce 
and mechanical trades ; as is indicated by the name 
Of BShrah , which fignifies mrtxhant id the dialed 
of Gujrdt. They tranfmit the fifth pa*rt of their gains 
to the Sayyads of Mcdzneh ; and pay their ^regular 
eleemofynary contributions to the chief of their 
learned, who diftributes the # alms among'the poor of 
Re fe&. Thefe people, great and fmall, are honeft, 
pious, and temperate. They always fuffer >muob 
perfecution (for the crime of bearing afFeftioti to¬ 
wards the holy family) from the wicked murderers, f 
who are invelted with public authority ; and they 
are ever involved in the difficulties of concealment. 

“ The 

* The Sunni*, or orthodox sect. 

t The orthodox. 
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“ TIie S'adtkiyahs are a tribe of the faithful in 
Hindtt/idn ; pious men, and difciples of SAyyao 
CAbi'ru’ddi'n, who- derived his defcent from 

A a 

Ismail, fon of Ima'm Jafer. This tribe is de* 
nominated S'adikiyahs , by reafon of the fincere 
[sadik] call of that Sayyad . Although that appella- 
lion have, according to received n.otions, a feeming 
relation to Abu'becr, whofe partifans give him this 
title, yet it is probable that the fed affumed that 
appellation for the -fake of concealment. However, 
no advantage ever accrues to them from it. On the 
contrary, the arrogant inhabitants of Hind , who are 
Hinduis , being retainers of the fon - of the impious 
Hind,* have difcovered their attachment to the fed 
of Shiahs , and. have revived againft them the calum~ 
nies which five hundred years before they broached 
againft the Ifmdtliyahs. They malicioufly. charge 
them with impiety : fuch, indeed, is their ancient 
pradice. They violate juftice, and labour to extir¬ 
pate this harmlefs tribe. In fhort, they caft the 
ftone of calumny on the roof of the name and repu¬ 
tation of this wretched people, .and have no fear of 
GQD, nor awtf of his Prophet.t 

“In Ihort, nearly thirty .thoufand perfons of this 
fed are fettled in . provinces of Hindujlan , fuch as 
Multan , Labory Dihlty and Gujrdt. Mod of theni 
fubfift by commerce. They pay tl\p fifth part of 
their gains to the defcendants of Sayyad Cabir, 
who are their prjefts : and. both preceptor and pupil, 
priefts and laymen, all are zealous Shtdhs. GOf) 
avert evil from them, and make the wile.s of tbqir 
foes recoil! 

“ The Hdzdrths of Cdbiil are an innumerable 
tribe, who rcfide in Cdbul , Ghazritn % and K.andhkr % 

Z 3 Many 

* Meaning Hikpa', the mother pf Maviteh. 
f The author'proceeds in a‘straiaof«a«ectite against the Seat 
nit; especially against Mulfa Afbvuuta of. L4kdr, srho bdrs 
title of the Majuipi/«u’lmulc. This, h*ing superflvtotts^n ha** 
omitted. 
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Many of them are Shiahs, and adherents of the holy 
family. At prefent, among the chiefs of the Shidhs, 
is Mirza Sha'dma'n, with'whom the faithful are well 
pleafed, and of whofe incurfions the # Khdrejis of 
Cdbul and Ghaznin bitterly complain. 

“ The Baloch of Sind; many of thefe are devoted 
Shidhs. They call themfelves, and are called by all 

A 

the faithful, Au’s friends. Sayyad Ra'ju', of Bok¬ 
hara , exerted himfelf in the guidance of this tribe ; * 
his defendants remain among .them,'and are occu* 
pied with the concerns of the feft.” 

* The word is here used as & term of reproach.: for its origin,’ 
as the appellation of a sect, see D’Herbelo r’s Bibliothequc Orien- 
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XII. 

A fummary Account of the Life and 
Writings of Avyar, 

A Tamul Female Philosopher. 

By the Reverend Dr. John. 

T HE Malabars, or more properly the Tamils , 
boaft of having produced the celebrated Avyar, 
one of their anoient moral philofophers. 

This Lady’s writings contain good general ideas, 
grounded in the fcience of morality. 

She was a PoJytheiJl , and invokes the god Sup- 
piramanien, or Pui.LEYAR, the Son of Siven,* who 
is held by the Hindoos to be the proteftor of learning 
and fcience, as Mercury was amonglt the Greeks. 

Her origin, and birth, as well as the sera in which 
(he flourifhed, are loft in fable: 

Some pretend file was a goddefs, one of Brimha's 
wives, and Had been guilty of a trefpafs, for which 
(he had been driven from heaven to earth, where (he 
was condemned to remain till (lie had performed Ef¬ 
ficient atonement for her fin, by fevere and long re-* 
pentance. On earth (he compofed her moral wri¬ 
tings, for the benefit of mankind,’ and particularly 
for youth. On account of her divine origin, (he i? 
therefore highly refpe&ed. 

Z 4 Others 

• This Appears to be an oversight of the learned author. Soo- 
pram anien is the Hindoo Crod of war,called also Ca'rtice'ya, (Kar- 
iekeya and Scanda, (compare As. Researches, Vol. 1. p. {*52, 
with Sonncrat’s Voyage, Vol. I. p. 325, Octavo edition.) And 
Poixe'ar, or Ganesa, who is generally’invoked at the commence- 
pient of every undertaking, is compared by Sir Wilma** Jones to 
the Roman J anus. He is said to tie the eldest, and the former the 
second, son of Seeva. The Kandapranam, quoted below, is pro¬ 
bably the Scanda-purann, as the name is written by Capt. Wil- 
FORD. (As. Res. Vol. JV. p. 303 ) Compare As. Res. Vol.-I. p. 
227, with Sonne rat’s Travels, Yol. 1. p. 323. 

Note by the Secretary, 
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O hers take her to be. one .of the feven wife or 
raond philofophers, in whom the Tumuli glory as 
well as the ancient Greeks, and with more reafon, as 
they have four ladies in the number, and only three 
men. Their wonderful birth-is related in the Kanda~ 
franam , of which I will give only a fhort extraft. 

The female philofophers are Avyar, Uppay, Val¬ 
ue, and Uruvay ; and the male, the famous Tiru- 
valluwer, (whofe writings contain good and elegant 
moral verfes,) Adigamam, # arid Kavviler. 

All thefe feven wife perfons belonged to the fame 
family, were of the fame parents, but were educated 
by different charitable guardians. One in the ro^M 
palace by a king; the other in the hut of a bafket- 
maker; another by a Bramin; another even by an 
outcaftT; and fo forth ; but at laft they all turned out 
Sages. Their birth was not lefs wonderful. Their fa- 

A 

ther was Perali, and their grandfather Vedamoli, 
both great faints and philofophers. The latter faw, 
once in the night, a bright ftgr falling down, in a 
village inhabited by outcafts, upon S houfe wherein 
a girl was juft born. By his prophetic power he dif- 
covered that this girl would be one day married to 
his fon Pera'm, who was then a boy of twelve year* 
of fge, which made him very uneafy. 

He communicated, his forrow to his fellow. Bra- 
inins, but in general terms only : be told them, that 
the girl born lalt night in the village of outcafts, 
under fuch wonderful' circumftances, would* entail 
numberlefs misfortunes on the' Bramin c*ft.in gene* 
ral; but he carefully concealed whatever had relar 
tion to his own fon, fince it« difpiofure would have 
excluded Him from the caft. 

. They were all ftruck with terror at this fad pro¬ 
phecy, and they, deliberated as. to the difpofal of the 
infant. The father was called, and infonned of the 
'pnjucky deftiny interwoven with his chiid^ and he 
wu afleed which ought to fufter; his child, or the 

reverent 
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revered call of Bramins ? The poor man anfwered 
very fubmiffively, » I deliver up my child entirely to 
you j do with her what you think proper.’ The child 
was brought, and her death was unanimoufly agreed 

upon. Veda“moh alone withheld his confent from 
this barbarous decree and, inftead of the death of 
the child, propofed its removal to a diftant place 
where it might be left to its fate. 

They liftened to this advice, made a box, laid the 
child in, and put it in the-holy riv,er Kuveri , leaving 
it to the deftiny of the Deity. During this tranfac- 
tion, the old prophet ordered his fon to go and look 
at the child before it was committed to the water, 
and fee if he could difcover any diftinguifhing mark 
on her body. This he did, and returned with the 
anfwer, that the child had a very diftinft black 
mark on her thigh. The matter was now dropt, and 
the old man died foon after, without further explana¬ 
tion on the fubjeft. 

When the poor little Nyad was thus floating to 
a remote country, a Brahmin was on a morning at the 
river, wafhing, and performing his ufual devotions 
and ceremonies. He faw the box coming on, and, 
inftead of finding a treafure, which he expefcted, dtp* 
covered in it a new-born finding girl.. Having no 
children, though he had often prayed to obtain that 
blefling, he imagined his Deity had heard his prayers, 
and favoured him with this child. He put her to 
nurfe,and provided for her education as his own 
daughter. Meanwhile young Perali, having been 
well inftrufled in philofophv, began, after the ex¬ 
ample of his late father, to travel as a Njani to vifit 
holy places, and to converfe with faints and philofo^ 
pliers- for his improvement. 

On thefe travels he came accidentally to the houfe 
of that Bramin who had‘adopted tbe girl. The 
Bramin, finding him to be a fine well-informed 
youth, grew fond of his character duel zeal in'leam- 
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ing, kept him feveral years in his houfe, and at laft 
married him to the girl, who generally was fuppofed 
to be his own daughter. After they had li.ved happy 
together for a while, fhe once returned from her 
oblations, and, on her changing her clothes, he was 
thunderftruck, as it were, at obfcrving the mark on 
her thigh, and which difcovered her low birth, of 
which (he herfelf was ignorant. He hid from her 
his anxiety, but made inquiries of .other Bramins, 
how his father-in-law had got this fuppofed daughter, 
and the whole fecret was now difclofed to him. 

Not choofing to quarrel with his father-in-law, or 
to appear ungrateful for the kindnels and benefits 
which had been conferred, he was (ilent; but in a 
ftate of much diftra&ion, he went away, without 
taking leave, or faying any thing either to his father- 
in-law', or to his wife. Bo'th were much alarmed ; and 
the father-in-law thinking his daughter had offended 
her hufband, or was in fome way the caufe of his 
difpleafure, ordered her to go after him, and either 
to reconcile and bring him back, or to follow him 
every where, and (lay with him. She obeyed, went 
after him, and ufed every poffible means to perfuade 
him to forgive her if (he had offended him, and to 
be cheerful, and return to his father’s houfe. But he 
was immoveable, anfwered not a (ingle word, looked 
much confufed, went on haflily, and • endeavoured 
to efcape from her fight. However, (he followed 
him wherever he went, and ftayed at every Choultry 
and Shettrum where he pafled the night, hoping 
that he at laft would be prevailed upon to return 
with her. This continued for five days ; and he, tired 
of her entreaties, in the night, watched when (he fell 
affeep, and then he arofe, left her, and went away. 
When (he awoke, fhe jooked about, and obferved 
with the greateft concern he w r as gone, and (he her- 
feif quite deferted. She did not know what to do, 
or whither to go; nor did (lie venture to return to 

Fiei 
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lier father, wh«fe order (he wifhed ftriflly to obey, 
and who might, perhaps, think (he had killed her 
hufband when (he came back Without him. In this 
deplorable fituation, (he wandered about in a neigh¬ 
bouring village, fighing and weeping. Jhis was ob- 
ferved by a Bramiu, who alked jher the caufe of her 
tears. She informed him of her fad misfortunes, 
and all the circumftances of her former life, fo far as 
(he herfelf knew them. At this he was greatly af- 
*fe£ied, bid her come to bis houfe, and promifed to 
take care of her as one of his own daughters. She 
came, and behaved in fuch a manner, th*at (he en¬ 
deared herfelf to him, and to all his other daughters, 
who treated her as a fifter. When this good man 
died, he divided his great eftate in equal portions; 
and (lie got fo much, that (he built a Shettrum, 
wherein (he paffed her days religiouflv, and charita¬ 
bly treated the pilgrims and religious travellers who 
came to lodge there by night, with milk, rice, fruits, 
and all the victuals (he could afford. At the fame 
time (h£ endeavoured to improve by them in know¬ 
ledge and virtue, allied their advice, requeued them 
to relate to her the circumltancps of their lives, and 
did the fame refpe£ling her own life and adventures ; 
her objefct in this being to pafs the time in a mutu¬ 
ally agreeable and ufeful manner. When (he had 
continued fo for feveral years, it happened that her 
hufband came as a pilgrim to the fame Shettrum, 
and* was entertained by her in the fume kind manner 
with which (he received and entertained the other 
travellers. Neither knew the other. When (he re¬ 
lated ajfo to him her adventures, he was furprifed to 
find his wife in this virtuous perfon, and that he 
himfelf had fo great a'fhare in what Hie related. He 
admired her virtue and faithfulnefs, but was greatly 
coflfufed in his mind, feigning to fall afleep during 
her difeourfe, but palled the night in the utmoft anx¬ 
iety. Before, fun rife he arqfe, took his (tick and 
little bundle, and went olf without faying a word. 

At 
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At this (he was highly furprifed an 4 affefted, think- 
ing (he might have perhaps offended him, or not at¬ 
tended him well enough, and went therefore after him, 
afking, “ Why do you go away fo filent and trou¬ 
bled in mind ? Have you taken perhaps any of¬ 
fence at me, or do you fufpeft my virtue ? Tell 
and forgive, if I have done any thing amifs un¬ 
knowingly. You go away juft in the'fame manner 
as my hufband when he left me. At this He could 
no longer refrain himfelf $ he threw down his earthen 
veffels and bundle, and exclaimed, “ Yes, I am thy 
hu(band!‘and thtJu art my wife. I have not left 
thee for any fault on thy (ide, but only for religious 
purpofes. As thou haft remained fo religious an.d 
faithful, I receive thee again, if thou wilt ftriftly do 
all that I (hall order thee.” * Surprifed arid rejoiced 
at this happy difcovery, (he promifed him folemnly 
to pay him the drifted obedience. From this time 
he carried her with him on all his travels, and had 
feven children by her, who became the above-men¬ 
tioned philofophers. This was, indeed, no. great 
wonder, as they were born with the gifts of fpeech 
and of wifdom. She. was ordered by her huiband to 
expofe the children in the .woods "in the open air, 
leaving them to Providence, without nurling, or 
taking any farther care of the new-born infants. 
This (he obeyed implicitly, according to her folemn 
engagement, which (he kept facrcdly, though with 
inward reluftance, and the tender fetlfngs of'a‘mo¬ 
ther. When (he kifTed and took leave of them, each 
began to fpeak, and* to comfort her. One faid to 
her. The Deity has formed me in thy womb, nourished 
roe, and let me grow in it wonderfully till my birth : 
dolt thou now doubt that {ie will not provide for 
me further ? Go, put thy truft in him, and follow 
his ways. The fecond child faid at her departure, 
God provides even for the frog in a (tone, (hall he 
do lefs for me? Why art thou anxious for me? 
Be comforted, and go. The third replied to her. 
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God has brought me into the world; and deter¬ 
mined my Fate: is he perhaps dead ? He furely 
will not let me ftarve. Go, dear mother, and fear 
nothing for my fake. The fourth * faid, Is not 
the egg furrounded with a hard (hell ? and God 
notwithftanding viyifies the little brood in it: will 
not he feed it after it has broken through the (hell ? 
Thus he will alfo feed me : do not be troubled, but 
cheerful, and be confident in his Providence. The 
fifth faid to her. He who has made the fineft veins 
and channels within the plants, in which the nourifh- 
ing panicles .of the earth rife and caufe their growth, 
and who has formed the froallef? infefts fo wonder¬ 
fully in their parts, and gives them food, will not be 
do the fame for me ? Be not, therefore, caft down, but 
be in good fpirits, and hope in him. The (ixth faid. 
Manifold and trifling are the occupations of men, 
but the great work of the Almighty is to create and 
to prefcrve ; believe this, and comfort thyfelf. The 
feventh addrelfed her thus: God creates fuch differ¬ 
ent qualities in the trees and plants, that they pro¬ 
duce (Bur, fweet, bitter, and various delicious fruits. 
He who is powerful to do this, win alfo provide for 
me : why doll thou weep, my* dear mother ? Be 
cheerful, and hope in him.. Each of thefe children 
was foon after found, taken up, nurfeci, and provided 
for, by people of the highell, middle, and loweft ranks. 
One by a king, another by a walherman, another 
by a poet and philofopher, another by a toddyman, 
another by a balket-makcr, another by a B ram in, 
and another by an outcaft. AVyar, of whole writ¬ 
ings I (hall give fome account, had the fate to be 
educated'by the poet. The time in which (he lived, 
is placed in the age when the three famous kings, 
Sholen, Sheron, and Pandjen, lived, which, falls 
about the 9th century of the Chridran tera. 

Amongst other fciences, (he was well acquainted 
with chemiftry, and became and adept, poffeffing 
the power of making gold, the bed medicine, and 

the 
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the famous Calpam, which preferves life to a great 
age, and by the virtue of which Die lived 240 years. 
From this fabulous narration, which is differently 
reprefented in" feveral Tamul antient writings, I will 
proceed to her performances, which are the little 
moral Trcatifes Athudi , Konnewendcn , Mudurci , 
Nad-wali, and Kalvi-oluckam. Thefe are introduced 
in the Tamul -Schools, and read by the children 
amongft the firft books which they learn to read. 
But neither the children underftand it, nor can 
hardly any mailer comprehend cadi of the fentences 
they contain, as fomc are compofed of fuch high and 
abtrulc words, winch admit more than one fenfe ; 
and fomc fay that each fentence could, be interpreted 
in five different ways. Some appear to me clear 
enough, and admitting only one interpretation ; but 
fomc arc fo dark, and thofe with whom I have con¬ 
futed, vary fo much amongft themfelves, that I found 
it difficult to decide between their interpretations; 
and I choofe, therefore, that which gave the beft 
fenfe, and according to that manufeript which I 
poffefs, for there arc alfo different manuferipts. 

The fentences are placed according to the order 
of the Tamul Alphabet ; each accordingly begins 
with a letter; therefore,wc may call it, The Golden 
Alphabet of the Tamuls. 

I shall now give firft a trauffation of the Atisiidi , 
and fhall continue to trunflatc the reff, if this meets 
with a favourable acceptance from the friends of 
antient Indian Learning. 

Translation of the Atisudi, by Avyar. 

Glory and Honour be to the divine fon of him 
who is crowned with the flowers* of the Ati, ( Bau- 
h/nia tomentefa.) 

Chariiy be thy pleafure. 

Be not pulfionSte. 

Be 

* Siiivfn is rr present with this flower round his head; and 
i’vLU 1 if., or \ 11 mm -i i.i n. 11 liu fitstSon, u ho is here implorcd. 
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Be not a mifer in giving. 

Hinder none in charity. 

Do not manifeft thy fecrets. 

Lofe not thy courage. 

Exercife thyfelf in cyphering and writing. 

To live on alms is fhameful. 

Give, and then eat. 

Converfe only with the peaceful. 

Never ceafe to improve in learning. 

Do not fpeak what is difhoneft. 

Do not raife the price of vifctuals. 

Do not fay more than thou haft feen. 

Take care of what is moft dear. 

Bathe on each Saturday. 

Speak what is agreeable. 

Build not too large a houfe. 

Know firft one’s charafter before thou art confident. 
Honour thy father and mother. 

Do not forget benefits received. 

Sow in due time. 

Tillage gives the belt livelihood. 

Do not walk about melancholy. 

Do not play with fnakes. 

Bed thyfelf on cotton, {Toft.} 

Do not fpeak craftily. 

Do not flatter. 

Learn whilft thou art young. 

Do not forget what is belt for thy body 
Avoid affefclation. 

Forget offence. 

To proteH is noble. 

Seek a conflant happinefo. 

Avoid what is low. 

Keep ftrongly what is good. 

Do not part with thy fiiend. 

Do not hurt any body. 

Hear and imptovc. 

J)o not ufe thv hands to do mifehief. 


Do 
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Do not dcfire ftolen goods, 
fie not flothful in thy aftions. 

Keep ftriftly to the laws of the country. 

Keep company with the virtuous. 

Be not a fcoffer. 

Do not aft againft the cufiom of the country. 
Make not others blulh by thy fpeaking. 

Do not love gaming. 

What thou doft, do with propriety. 

Confider the place where thou goelt. 

Do not walk about as a fpy. 

Do not fpeak too much. 

Do not walk about like a dreamer. 

Converfe with thofe who are polite. 
Endeavour to be fettled at a fixed place. 
Dedicate thyfelf to*TtRUMAL, Vishtnoo. 
Abhor what is bad. 

Indulge not thy diftrefs. 

Save rather tharr deftroy. 

Speak not difrefpeftfully of the Deity. 

Be on good terms with thy fellow citizens. 
Do not mind what women fay. 

Do not defpife thy anceftors. 

Do not purfue a conquered enemy, 
fie conftant in virtue. 

Have a regard for country people. 

Remairt in thy Ration. 

Do not play in water. 

Do not occupy thyfelf with trifles. 

Keep the divine laws. 

Cultivate what gives the bell fruit. 

Remain conftantly in what is jull. 

Do thy bulinefs without a murmur. 

Do not fpeak ill of any body. 

Do not make thyfelf fick. 

Mock not thofe who have any bodily deleft 
Go not where a fnake may lie. 

Do not fpeak of others faults. 


Keep 
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Keep far from infe&ion. 

Endeavour to get a good name. 

Seek thy livelihood by tilling the ground. 
Endeavour to get the proteaion of the great. 
Avoid being Ample. 

Converfe not with'the wicked. 

Be prudent in applying thy money. 

Come not near to thine adverfary. 

Choofe what is the belt. 

Do not come near one. who is in a padion. 
Avoid the company of choleric men. 
Converfe with thofe who are meek. 

Follow the advices of wife men. 

Go not into the 'houfe of the dancing girls. 
Speak diftin&ly to be well underftood. 
Abhor bad lulls. 

, Do not fpeak falfely. 

Do. not like difpute. 

Love Learning. 

Endeavour to get a houfe of your own. 

Be an honed man. 

Live peaceful with thy fellow citizens. 

Do not fpeak frightfully. 

Do not evil purpofely. 

Be clean in thy clothes. 

Go only where there is peace. 

Love religious meditation. 


End of the Moral Sentences given by Avyar. 


A a 


Vol. VII. 


Thaw 
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Translation of the Kalwioluckam, or 
Rules of Learning, by Avyar. 

The zealous ftudy of fciences brings increafing hap- 
pinefs and honour. 

From the fifth year of age, learning muft begin. 

The more we learn, the more underftanding we get. 

Spare no expence to learn reading and writing. 

Of all treafures, reading and writing are the mod va¬ 
luable. 

Learning is really the mod durable treafure. 

An ignorant man ought to remain dumb. 

He who is ignorant of reading and writing, is indeed 
very poor. 

Though thou fhould’ft be very poor, learn at leaft 
fomething. 

Of each matter endeavour to get a clear knowledge. 

The true end of knowledge is to diftinguifh good and 
bad. 

He who has learned nothing, is a confufed prattler. 

The five fyllables, Na ma f va yah, contain a great 
myftery. x 

He who is without knowledge, is like a blind man. 

Cyphering muft be learned in youth. 

Be not the caufe of ftiame to thy relations. 

Fly from all that is low. 

One accomplilhed philofopher is hardly to met with 
among thoufands. 

A wife man will never ceafe to learn. 

If all ihould be loft, what we have learned will never 
be loft. 

He who loves inftru&ion, will never perifli. 

A wife man is like a fupporting hand. 

He who has attained learning by free felf application, 
excels other philofophers. 

Continue always in learning, though thou fh9uld‘ft 
do it at a great expence. 

Enjoy 
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Enjoy always the company of wife men. 

He who has learned moll, is moil worthy of honour. 

What we have learned in youth, is like a writing cut 
in (tone. 

Speak the Tamul language not only elegantly, but 
alfo diftin&ly. 

Falfe fpeaking caufes infinite quarrels. 

He who ftudies fophiftry and deceit, turns out a 
wicked man. 

Science is an ornament wherever we come. 

He who converfes with the wicked, perilhes with 
them. 

Honour a moral matter, (tutor.) 

Speak (lowly when thou converfeft or teacheft. 

He who knoweth himfelf, is the wifeft. 

What thou haft learned, teach alfo to others. 

Learn in a proper manner, then thou wilt fucceed in 
being wife. 

He who will be a tutor, mutt firft have a well ground* 
ed knowledge. 

If one knows what fin is, he becomes wife. 

The wicked will not accept of inftru&ion. 

Do not fix thy attention on vain women. 

Well principled wife men approach the perfection of 
the Divinity. 

Begin thy learning in the name of the Divine Son, 
(Pulleyar.) 

Endeavour to be refpe&ed amongft men by learning. 

Let thy learning be thy belt friend. 

Ufe the ttrongeft intreaties where thou canft team 
fomething, then wilt thou become a great man m 
the world. 


All peri lb es except learning. 

Though one is of a low birth, learning will make him 


refpeCted. 

Religious wife men enjoy great happinefs. 

Though thou you lhould’ft be one hundred yeirt old, 
endeavour ltill to increafe in knowledge. 

A a* Wifdgm 
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Wifdom is firm grounded even on the great ocean. 
Without v; r dora, no where is there ground to (land 
upon. 

Learning alfo fuits old age. 

Wife men will never offend any by fpeaking. 

Accept inftruQions even from men of a low birth. 

Do not behave impolitely to men of learning. 

Poets require a great deal of learning. 

The unwife orfly flatter others. 

Seek honor, and thou (halt get it. 

The virtuous are alfo tutors. 

Wifdom is the greateft treafure on earth. 

The wifer, the more refpe&ed. 

Learning gives great fame. 

Learn one thing after the other, but not haftily. 

A fcience in which we take no pleafure, is like a bitter 
medicine. 

Speak fo that town and country people may under- 
ftand thee. 

Wife men are as good as kings. 

Do not deceive even thine own enemy. 

Haft thou learned much, communicate it alfo in an 
agreeable manner. 

In whom is much fcience, in him is great value. 

The prefent Tamul language does not equal the 
old* 

He that knows the fciences of the ancients, is the 
greateft philofopher. 

Truth is in learning the beft. 

Wife men are exalted above all othermen. 

True philofophy does not fuffer a man to be put in 
confufion. 

In proportion as one increafes in learning, he ought 
alfo to increafe in virtue. 

The moft profperous good is the increafe in learn- 


•• This neni to indicate that Aytar’s writings arc not of great 
antiquity. 
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He who has no knowledge, knows not alfo the truth. 

Wffdom is a treafure valued every where. 

A good tutor is beloved over the whole world. 

What we gain by fcience is the beft eftate, (inhe¬ 
ritance.) 

Adore the Goddefs Sakasbadi. 

The Vedam (facred writings) teaches wifdom. 

Speak and write for the benefit of the public. 

He who fpeaks well and conneftedly, is beft under- 
ftood by all. 

If knowledge has a proper influence on the mind, it 
makes us virtuous. 


End of the Moral Book Kalwioluckam, 
compofed by Avyar. 
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Translation of the Small Tamul Book. 
Konneivenden, -written by the Female 
Philosopher Avyar. 


Continual praife be to the fon of him who is 
crowned with the flower of Konnie, (Poinciana 
pulcherrima.) 

Mother and Father are the f ft known Deity. 

A good man attendeth reHg ^us ftrvice. 

Without one’s own houfe tbjre is no where a good 
lodging. 

The eftate of the ’icked will be robbed by the 
wicked. 

Modefty is the beft ornament i the fair fex. 

If one maketh himfelf hateful to his fellow-creatures, 
he mull entirely perifli. 

Exercife in writing and cyphering is mod ufeful. 

Obftinate children are like a poifonous draught. 

Though thou art very poor, do what is honeft. 

Adhere chiefly to the only one conftantly. 

Tl virtuous will always improve in wi(dom and 
knowledge. 

A wicked mouth deftroys all wealth. 

Seek wealth and money, but without quarrel. 

Give in writing what {hall (land fail. 

A woman muft attend herfelf beft. 

Even with thy neareft friends fpeak not impplitely. 

Speak friendly even to the poor. 

If one will criticife, he will find fome fault every 
where. 

Speak not haughtily, though thou art a great man. 

To pardon is better than to revenge. 

Whfct ihall ftand firm muft have witnefles. 


Wifdom 
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Wifdom is of greater value than ready money. 

To he on good terms with the king is ufeful in due 
time. 

A calumnious mouth is a fire in the wood. 

Good advifers are hated by the world. 

The bcfl ornament of a family is unanimity. 

Wh t a fenior fays, mull a junior not defpife. 

If thou cherifheft paffion, all thy merit is loft. 

Get firft the plough, and then look Out for the 
oxen. 

A moral life has a happy influence on the public. 
Gaming and quarrelling bring mifery. 

Without praftical virtue there is no merit. 

Keep a proper time even for thy bed. 

Be peaceful, give and be happy. 

A.merchant muft be careful with money. 

Lazinefs brings great diftrefs. 

To obey the father is better than prayer. 

To honour the mother is better than divine ferviee. 
Seek thy convenient livelihood, Ihouldft thou even 
do it upon the fea. 

Irreconcileablenefs ends in quarrel. 

A bad wife is like a fire in the lap. 

A (landering wife is like a devil. 

Without the mercy of the Deity nothing will prof- 
per. 

He who fquanders away even what he has not gained 
juflly, muft perifh at laft. 

In January and February fleep under a good roof. 
Better eat by hard labour than by humble begging. 
Speak not what is low even to thy friend. 

Without a clean confcience there is no good fleep. 

If the public is happy, all are fafe. 

Improvement in wifdom improves our veracity. 

Seek a houfe where good water is at hand. 

Deliberate firft well what thou art going to begin. 

The reading of good books will improve welfare. 

A a 4 Who 
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Who fpeaks as he thinks, is an upright man. 

What we propofe we muft purfue with zeal. 

We muft not (peak difhoneftly even to a poor man. 
Difhonefty will end in infamy. 

Lazinefs brings lamentations. 

The fruit will be equal to the feed. 

We cannot always drink milk, but muft fubmit to 
the time. 

An honeft man does not touch another’s property. 
The name of a true great man will ever remain in 
efteem. 

Lies are as much as murder and robbery. 

What honefty can be expe&ed from low fellows? 
Amongft relations civility is often neglefted. 

A mild temper is a beauty in women. 

The meek are the happieft. 

Keep thyfelf from all that is bad. 

Wifdom is the direft way to Heaven. 

Let thy fellow-creatures partake in thy enjoy, 
ments. 

Where there is no rain, th‘ere is no crop. 

After lightning follows rain. 

Without a good fteerer a Chip cannot fail. 

Who fows in time will have a good crop, 

The precepts of the old ought -to be cheerfully 
obferved. 

Who keeps the proper time to fleep, will deep well. 
The plough never will let one fuffer want. 

Live in matrimony, and be moderate. 

Who breaks his word, lofes his intereft. 

Abhor and fly from lafcivioufnefs. 

Gain by deceit will at laft be loft. 

Jf Heaven is not favourable, nothing will profper; 
From impolite people honefty can’t be expe&ea. 

The words of the haughty are like arrows. 

A family ought to fupport their poor. 

A great man muft alfo have a great mind. 

A good man yrill never deceive. 


If 
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If tbe Lord is angry, no man can fave. 

All tbe world {ball praife God, 

Sleep on a fafe place, 

Without religion is no virtue, 
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Account of the St. Thome' Christians on 
the Coast of Malabar. 

By F. WREDE', Esq. 

A LTHOUGH the unexpe&ed difcovery of Chrif- 
tians on the Malabar Coaft, was a matter of the 
greateft furprife and fatisfaftion to the firft POriu- 
gutjt adventurers, who were equally enthufiafiic to 
extend their military glory and conquefts, as to pro¬ 
pagate their religion among the infidels in the remoteft 
quarters of the world, yet their exultation was tem¬ 
porary ; for when, upon nearer inveftigation, they 
found that thefe Chriftians followed the doQrine of 
Nestorius, and acknowledged, inftead of the Pope, 
the Patriarch of that left, refiding in Syria, for their 
ecclefiaftica! fupreme chief, they appeared in their 
eyes worfe than infidels. 

Their number muft have been very confiderable 
in the beginning«of the 16th century, when the Por- 
tugue/c became firft acquainted with them, fince 
they pofleffed about one hundred and ten churches, 
in the countries now fubjeft to the Travancore and 
Cochin Rajas: and at this prefent time, after the 
'manifold perfecutions, oppreffions, and fucceflive re¬ 
volutions, that have almoft depopulated the whole 
coaft, they are computed to amount to no lefs than 
*50,000 fouls. 

They are indiferiminately called St. Thome Chrif- 
tians , Nrjlorians, Syrians , and fometimes the Mala¬ 
bar Chriftians of the Mountains, by the Portuguefe 
writers of that tipae, and by the fubfequent million- 
aries from Rome. The tnoft common name given to 
them by the Hindoos of the country, is that of N*- 
zaranee Mafia ; and more frequently Surians, or 
Suriancc Mafia. 


The 
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The Portugueji were fond of bellowing upon them 
the name of St. Thome Chrijlians ; though this appel¬ 
lation does not appear to have been, or now to be, 
very common amongft thetnfclves. It originates, 
probably, from the chief who fettled the firft colony 
of Syrians on the coaft, and who was, according to 
their tradition, their firft bifhop and founder of their 
religion in thefe countries, and whofe name was 
Mar Thome'. This is corroborated by the curious 
circumflance of their giving the name of Mar 
Thome' to every ecclefialtical chief or bifhop, of 
theirs, although his real name be Joseph or Abra¬ 
ham ; not, improbably, in compliment to their firft 
bifhop and founder, for whom they have ftill a reli¬ 
gious veneration. His arrival and fettlement on the 
coaft, may, perhaps, on a future period, be afeertained, 
wish hiftorical accuracy, to have taken place during 
the *ioterr lv'rfecooon of the fefct of Nestorius, 
under Theodosius the Second, or fome time after.' 

But the bigoted Portuguife miflionaries laid 
hold of this name to renew the flory of the arrival 
and martyrdom of St. Thomas the Apoftle in India , 
who they pretended had converted a great number 
of idolaters on the coaft of Malabar, and afterwards 
on the other tide of India , as far as Mailiapoor , now 
St. Thome , where be luffered martyrdom: and as 
verges of Chriftianity were at the fame period dif- 
covered in China, they made the fame Apoille preach 
the Gofpel in that remote region ; and fome carried 
the abfurdity fo far, as to make him pafs, fome way 
or other, over to the Brafils.* The Malabar Chrif- 
tians, they fay, had a long time continued without 
ecclefiaftical chiefs, or communication with the reft 
of the Chriflian world, till they found means to pro¬ 
cure bifhops from Mojul , in Syria , who unfortu¬ 
nately 


* Viile Historia Etvlesia: Malab. earn Diamperitano Synodo, 
page 3+J. 
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i h.A been abeltors of Niflorius, and that, 
"hro/ah^hirmeans, this abominable berefy had been 
int reduced amongft the Chna«n« of Mololar 
Though this Rory is fupported by no hifforicai proof 
whatfoever, and evidently fabricated by fome bigot¬ 
ed Roman Catholic writers , to ferve the purpofe of 
the tiroes, and to vindicate, in fome manner, the bold 
do&rine of the fee of Rome , that the Gofpel had 
been preached in every corner of the world, at a time 
when new worlds were difeovered, in which it was 
evident that the Gofpel could never have been pro¬ 
mulgated, and others in which Chriftians were 
found, who would not acknowledge the fupremacy 
of the Pope, and who differed in the mod fubftantial 
articles of faith from the Roman Catholics, yet this 
improbable ftory has a long time been afterted, and 
repeated by even Proteftont writers, as Baldaeus 
and Valentyn. 


Aiu traditions and Malabar records agree, that 
the Syrian Chriftians, or Nazar ante Mapilas, were 
known, and had been fettled, on the Malabar coaft, 
long before either the Arabs or the Jews. 

Common tradition, which has even been admitted 
by the Portvguefe writers of the 16th century, pro¬ 
bably on the foundation of written records in the 
Syrian language, which then exifted, and were 
afterwards all deftroyed by the famous Archbifeop 
De Menezes at the Synod of Odiamper , mentions 
Mar Thome' as the firft who introduced the Chrif- 


tian Teligion into Malabar. He is confidered by 
the Nejlorians , as their firft bifhop and founder, 
from whom they derive their name of St. Thome 
Chrijlians. His arrival may be placed towards the 
middle of the 5th century :* fince notice is taken by 
Cosmas Indopi.eustes (page *78-179) of Qtrif- 
tians in the Pepper Country or Male , who received 
their bilhops from Perjia , where the Neftorian Pa¬ 
triarch of that time refided, who had firft his feat in 

Seleucia t 
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Seleucia , in Perfta ; afterwards at Babylon; and laftiv 
at Moful. 

In the Malabar hiftories [Kerul Ooi/mttee'l the 
firft mention a Syrian colony of Chriftians is made 
in the reign oj Cocoorangon Perumal, who pro¬ 
bably lived in the 6th century. A wealthy Syrian 
merchant, of the name of Thome Cannanlo, is faid 
to have landed at Cranganore , where he was well re¬ 
ceived, and induced to fettle by great privileges 
granted to him by the Perumal. lie afterwards 
married two wives; one of the Nair, and one of 
fome low call; by whom he had a very numerous 
progeny, who, after his death, had great difpute* 
about his inheritance. Thefe were carried to fuch a 
degree, that at lad they were obliged to feparate 
themfelves ; the fons by the Nair woman fettling in 
the fouthern parts, and the others in the northern parts 
of Mr.lab?r ; where their defendants, for a longtime, 
preferved this mutual enmity, and would on no ac- 
count intermarry. There is alfo dill a common tra¬ 
dition amongd them, that they defcend*(at lead thofc 
that are from Syrian origin) from four principal Sy¬ 
rian families, who had fucceffively fettled on ibe 
coad. 

We find again mention made of two Syrian or 
Chaldean bifliops, of the name of Mar Sasro, and 
Mar Bro'dt, (or rather Mar Sapor, and Mar 
Peroses,) at Coilan , about one hundred years after 
its foundation, where they were extremely well re¬ 
ceived by the Raja , and permitted to build a churchi 
which was dill extant when Cabral fird vifited 
Coilan. The grants and privileges which they re¬ 
ceived from the Raja , were engraved upon copper¬ 
plates, which many centuries after were fhewn to 
Archbiihop De Menezes at Tevalcdre , (perhaps Afa- 
viltart*) which are, in all probability, ihe very fame 
that are now in pofieffion of the Jews at* Cochin, 


* Vide Histone Syoodi Dumperitau*, page 8. 
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lr one adds to thefe hiftorical dates, the name of 
Syrians, retained by the St. Thome Chrijiians ; their 
diftin& features, and complexion, fomewhat fairer 
than the reft of the Malabars ; the ftyle of their 
building, efpecially their churches; but, above all, 
the general ufe of the Syrian, or rather Chaldcean , lan¬ 
guage, which is preferved to this day in all their re¬ 
ligious functions, even in thofe churches which have 
fince embraced the Roman rite, and that to this day 
they take their chriftian and family names from the 
Syrian or Chaldaean idiom; no doubt can remain, but 
that jfie St. Thome Chrijiians are originally a colony of 
NtjHrians , who fled from the dominions of the 
Greek Emperors, after Theodosius the Second had 
commenced to perfecute the followers of the fe£t. # 

They made at firft fome profelytes amorigft the 
Bramins and Nairs, and were on that account much 
refpe&ed by the native princ-s, fo that evf*n *t pre- 
fent they confider themfelves equal in rank to either 
of the aDove two cafts. They are, in faff, in much 
greater eftimation amongft the Hindoos , than the 
® new 


Qui amplissimam obtenuerunt aedificandarnm Ecclesiarum in iis 
regionibus faeultatera,proventibus etiam ad hoc non exiguisattribu- 
tis, cuius privilegii aliorumque exemplar laminis aenis insculptum, 
litteris uon tantum A lalaburicis, verum Cunarinis, Tamulanis, at 
Bisnaearicis exaratum ostensurn foit Menessio in Tevalacare, ubi 
inter pretiosiores Ecclesise re» in Cirneliarchio auervabatur. 


* Nestobius was Patriarch of Constantinople , A. D. 4.18, under 
he reign of Theodosus the Second. His heretical opinions were 
irst declared in 420, and condemned by the first Council of 

as in 431 • Put the Emperor was not prevailed on to banish Nes- 
roaius till 433 ; and four years more had elapsed before sentence 

if proscription passed against his followers. 

* “ v Gibbon, Vol. vm. page 297. 

Gibbon, however, (b. 346.) asserts, on the authority of St. Je- 
kome himself, (ad MarceUam Epist.J that the Indian Missionary 
Jt. Thomas was famous as early as his time. Now Jerome d '«| 
in 420 ; consequently the sect originally established in Malabar by 
rHOMAB could not have been that of Nestokius : yet Gibbon bim- 

lelf aooears to have overlooked this inconsistency. 

w u n ote bv the Secuetaiit. 
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new Chriftians • converted by the Portuguefe , and 
moftly picked up from the loweft call. I have been 
allured by Padre Pavonv, a well informed Ex-Je- 
fuit, now at Palghautcherry , who was a long time as 
miffionary amongft the St. Thome Chriftians , that 
many of them preferve till now the manners and 
mode of life of the Bramins , as to cleaijlinefs and ab- 
ftaining from animal food ; and that even lie himfelf 
had been obliged to adopt the fame regimen in order 
to gain credit amongft them. 

As to their former manners, cuftoms, and the privi¬ 
leges which they enjoyed, the Portuguefe authors of 
the Oriente Conquiftatn , and De Barros, give the 
following account of them. 

The St. Thome Chrrjiians poffeffed upwards of dm 
hundred villages, fituated moftly in the mountainous 
part of the fouthern divifion of Malabar. Their ha¬ 
bitations were diftinp»:tned from thofe of the Hip; 
doos by being moitly folid buildings, and collefted 
in villages, not fcattered and difperfed as thofe of 
the Bramins and Nairs. They obeyed their Archf 
bifhop, whofe feat was at Angamalee , both in eccle- 
(iailical and civil matters, paying a very moderate 
tribute to the different Rajas in whofe territory 
they lived, who very little interfered in their con¬ 
cerns. When any complaints in civil matters wet* 
preferred to the Archbifhop, he ufed to appoint ar¬ 
bitrators or judges, whofe fentence was final; but 
they .never condemned any perfon to death, but all 
crimes were expiated with pecuniary fines. They 
paid no tithes to their clergy, but at their weddings 
they ufed to offer the tenth of the marriage gift to 
their churches. At their weddings they were very 
profufe and oftentatious, and celebrated them with 
great pomp : it was then principally that they had 
occaiion to make a ffiew of the privileges granted 
to them by one of the Perumals.; as of the bride 
and bridegroom riding upon elephants, of having 
the hair ornamented with flowers of gold, of dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferc'.t mufical inftruments playing before them, as allb 
of flags of different colours carried before tbetp. See, 
They all wore fWordi and targets, and fome of them 
had firelocks : they were great markfmen, and, from 
their eighth year, ufed to frequent-their firing fchools. 
Hufbandry and trade were their principal occupations; 
and, next to the Bramins , the St. Thome Chrijlians 
ufed to furnirfi the greateft quantity of pepper to the 
Portuguese cargoes. 

The girls were precluded from all inheritance, even 
if no fons were in the family; in which cafe the in¬ 
heritance went to the next male coufin or uncle on 
the father’s fide. This fingular law, which is fo con¬ 
trary to all Malabar cuftoms, has unqueflionably 
been imported from Syria , and ferves as an additional 
proof of the St. Thome Chrijlians being originally 
Syrian colonies. 

' As {p their religious teneis, they followed generally 
the do&rine of Nestorius. 

They rejefted the divine nature of CHRIST ; and 
called the Virgin Mary only the Mother of 
CHRIST, not of GOD. They alfo maintained that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded only from the Father, 
and not from the Father and Son. 

They admitted no images of faints in their 
churches, where the Holy Crofs alone was to be feen. 

They had only three Sacraments, Baptifm , Eucha- 
rijl , and the Qrders ; and would not admit tranfub- 
ftantiation in the 'manner the Roman Catholics do. 
They knew nothing of purgatory ; and the faints, 
they faid, were not admitted to the prefence of GOD, 
but were kept in*a third place till the day of judg. 
went. 

Their priefts were permitted to marry at jeaft 
once in their life. Their rite was the Chaldean or 
Syrian. 

They were married in the prefence of their priefts, 
who are called Cajfanas; and the whole ceremony 
confifted in tying a firing round the girl’s neck, as is 
the common pra&ice of all the different cafts on the 
Malabar coaft. The 
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The Caffanas were not permitted to ufe the Mala¬ 
bar language in their churches, and in inftrufting the 
youth, but taught them in the Chaldeean tongue. 

They reckoned their Sunday from Saturday even¬ 
ing vefpers, till the firft matin of Sunday, fo that 
after fun-rife they might work again. 

This was the happy fituation of the Nejlorians , 
or St. Thome Chrijlians , before the arrival of the 
Portugucfc in India. Agreeably to the fpirit of thofe 
times, and efpecially of that bigoted nation, one of 
their firft endeavours was to win over thofe heretics 
to the Roman rite: every art, and every refource, 
was exhaufted, efpecially during the reign of Don 
Manuel, to reclaim thofe forlorn fons to the bofom 
'of the church of Rome : but all peaceable and con¬ 
ciliatory means proved fruitlefs : though the fly Je- 
fuits had in fbme manner p^ved tne way to an union, 
by mitigating the term? of their fubmiflion under the 
fupr’emacy of the Pope; by inftituting feminaries, in 
which the Chaldeean language was taught to the young 
clergy ; and, above all, by tranflating the MiJJal , and 
Roman Catechifm , into the fame language, and diltri- 
buting them amongft the Syrian Chrifiians. Still 
they would not have fucceeded, fo ftedfaft did the 
St. Thome Chrijlians adhere to their herefy, had not 
at laft open force been employed. 

The then Archbifhop of Angamalee was a Syrian 
prieft, of the name of Mar Joseph ; and as neither 
bribes nor menaces could induce him to acknowledge 
the fupremacy of the Pope, the Archbifhop of Goa % 
and the Viceroy, at laft arrefted him, and fent him 
prifoner to Portugal: but he had the art to ingra¬ 
tiate himfelf with the Queen Donna Ca-tharina, 
and the reft of the Royal Family, ^hom he had made 
to believe, that he had fince been convinced of the 
truth of the Catholic religion; and that, on his retuiYi, 
he would bring about a re-union of his flock with the 
fee of Rome ; fo that in the year 1564 he pas per¬ 
mitted to return, with orders to the Viceroy No- 

VOL. VII. B b R.ONTIA, 
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ronha, to reftore him, and to afford him in future, 
every poffible prote&ion and afiiftance. 

In the mean time, the Si. Thome Chrijlians had 
applied to the then Patriarch of Babylon , as foon as 
they heard of the confinement and fubfequent tranf- 
portation of their Archbiihop to Portugal , for a new 
Metropolitan, whom they obtained in the perfon of 
Mar Abraham. But he had hardly taken pofl’ef- 
lion of his fee, when Mar Joseph returned from 
Europe, with his diplomas from Donna Catha- 
rina. The confequence was an immediate fchifm ; 
and the whole Malabar Chrijlians divided them- 
felves into two parties; One adhering to Mar Joseph, 
and the other to Mar Abraham. But Mar Jo¬ 
seph being fupported by the whole power of the 
Portuguefe government, he foon got the better \>f his 
antagonift, whom £he Rajas of Cochin and Paroor 
received orders to feize, and to deliver to the com¬ 
mandant of Cochin , in order to be fent to Europe . 
The veflel on board jof-which he was, happening to 
touch at Mojambiquc , he found means to make his 
efcape, and to reach Babylon over land ; but, in¬ 
stead of returning to Malabar , he refolved to go of 
his own accord to Rome , where he did not fail to 
captivate the mind of Pope Pius IV. in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that his recantation of the Nejlorian herefy was 
gladly received, and himfelf newly ordained, and 
confecrated, and loaded with the higheft ecclefiaftical 
dignities: though amongft his papers were found 
afterwards a protcftation of his ftedfaft adherence to 
his former do&rine, the abjuring of which, he faid, 
was the only refource to fave his life. He had alfo 
written letters to the fame effe£k to India , which fell 
afterwards into the hands of the Arcfcbifhop Ds 
Menezes. 

The Portuguefe clergy, however, were not lefs 
chip leafed with the conduct of Mar Joseph; who, 
notwithstanding all his promHes to the Queen, and 
his protcftations made to the Archbifhop of Goa, and 

the 
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the Portuguefe government, continued to govern his 
flock after the tenets of Nestorius, and to prevent 
rather than to promote a re-union with the Roman 
Catholics; fo that a new order for his imprifonment 
was iflued in the year 1567. He was a fecond time 
tranfported; firft to Portugal , and afterwards to 
Rome , where he likewife contrived to make his peace 
with the Pope: but, before he could undertake a new 
voyage to India , he died at Rome , on the eve of be¬ 
ing made a cardinal. 

Mar Abraham had, in the mean time, arrived at 
Goa , with new authority, and with brevets from the 
Pope; but the famous Archbiihop De Menezes, on 
examining them, pretended that Mar Abraham had 
deceived his Holinefs, and took upon himfelf to con¬ 
fine him in a convent, from which, however, he foon 
found means to make his efcape, and to reach An - 
gamalee over land, where he was received with un¬ 
common exultation by all the St. Thome Chrijlians ; 
and from dire experience he learned to take now fuch 
precautions, that he put it out of the power of the 
Viceroy to get a third time hold of his perfon ; and, 
after fome fruitlefs attempts, he was effe&ually left 
in quiet pofTeffion of his fee till his death : but at 
the fame time the moft vigorous meafures were taken 
by the Portuguefe government, that no Syrian prieft 
might in future find his way to the Malabar thrift 
tians. As they were then matters, of Ormuz, and 
the whole navigation on this fide India, it is not fur- 
prifing that they fucceeded in preventing all inter- 
courfe between the Nejlorian Patriarch at Babylon , 
and the St. Theme Chrijlians at Angamalce. They 
fiand even accufed of having drowned a new Syrian 
Bithop in the year 1644, in the road of Cochin. Re¬ 
peated orders were alfo lent from Rome , not to allow, 
after Mar Abraham’s death, that another Arch- 
bifhop of Syrian extra&ion fiiould be nominated* 
Mar Abraham died about the year 1597, in. %ery 
advanced age, profeifing to the laft moment of his 

B b 2 life, 
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life, his adherence to u«, Nejlonan church, and his 
abhorrence of the tenets of the Popifh religion. The 
Archbifhop of Goa, Menezes, immediately appoint¬ 
ed a Jefuit, Franciscus Roz, to fill the vacant feat 
of Angamalee ; but to no effect; for he was not ac¬ 
knowledged, nor admitted, by the St. Thome Chrif- 
tians , who had previoufly ele&ed a prieft of their 
own, of the name of &eorge, for their Archdeacon, 
till a new Metropolitan could be procured from Ba¬ 
bylon. 

M enezes refolved now to vifit in perfon the Mala¬ 
bar Chrijlians , and to try if, by his prefence and in¬ 
fluence, he could bring about a fincere and lafting 
re-union. The appearance of a man of his birth, rank, 
wealth, and power, as Primate of India t to which he 
joined an equal zeal, devotion, and great private vir¬ 
tue, was decilive. The forlorn George employed, at 
firft, every evalfcm and fubterfuge, that his natural 
fagacity, and his great attachment to his fed, could 
fuggeft, in order to gain time for a new Bifliop to 
arrive from Babylon , who might be able to meet Me¬ 
nezes upon equal terms: but no Bifliop from Baby¬ 
lon did, or could, make good his voyage to India ; and 
Menezes was indefatigable, bold, perfevering, and 
laviih of his wealth; and had ail the petty Rajas of 
that time at his command. He appointed, at lafl, a 
mock council, or fynod, at Odiamfer y in the vicinity 
of Cochin , in the year 1599, where he affembled moll 
of the Syrian priefts, or Cajfanas, and four elders 
from each village ; and after fome fhew of deputa¬ 
tion, and explanation of the controverted tenets oi 
the church of Rome , he proceeded to didate the law 
to them, there being not a perfon of fufficient erudi- 
tipn,or of confideration and influence enough amongfl 
the Cajfanas , who could dare to oppofe Menezes: 
and, to appearance, the Nejlorians of Malabar were 
united to the Roman church.* 

Menezes 

* We cannot sufficiently lament the great loss which literature 

sustained 
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Menezes appointed Roz a fecond time Archbifhop 
of the Syrian Chrijlians ; who, inftead of Angatna- 
lee , took now his rcfidence at Cranganore ; and, fince 
that time, a great part of the St. Thome Chrijlians re¬ 
mained united with the Roman church, and were go¬ 
verned by the fucceffors of Roz, under the title of 
Archbifhop of Cranganore. 

This re-union of the St. Thome Chrijlians to the 
fee of Rome was, however, neither general, nor firt* 
cere and lafting: for, a fhort time after, forne Ma - 
ronites , or Nejlorian priefts, found their way to the 
mountains of Travancore , where they revived the old 
do&rines and rites, and ever fince kept up their com¬ 
munication with the Jacobites , Maronites , and Nef- 
torians of Syria. At prefent there are thirty-two 
churches of this defcription remaining, which are 
called Schifmatic Syrians by the Portugueje and Ro¬ 
man clergy. They have a Bifhop, or Mar Thome', 
who refides at Narnatie , about ten miles in land from 
Porca; and was confecrated by fome Jacobite Bi- 
fhops fcnt from Antiochia for that purpofe in the 
year 1752. He adheres more to the doflrine of Eu- 
tiches than of Nestorius. 

About 84 of the old St. Thome churches remain 
united to the Roman Catholic religion, and are go¬ 
verned by the Archbifhop of Cranganore , or, as he 
ufed to ftyle himfelf, the Archbifhop of the Malabar 

B b 3 Chrijlians 


sustained on that occasion ; for this blind and enthusiastic inqui¬ 
sitor, destroyed, like a second Umar, all the books written in tl.e 
Syrian or Chuldaan language, which could be collected, not only 
at the Synod of Odiampcr, but especially during his subsequent 
circuit; for as soon as he had entered into a Syrian Church, he 
ordered all their books and records to be laid before him; which, 
a few indifferent ones excepted, he committed to the flames; so 
that at present neither books nor manuscripts are auy more to be 
found amongst the St. Thome Christians. 
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Chrijlians of the Mountains. Since the death of the 
laft Archbilhop, the Governor of Goa , who had 
formerly the nomination, thought proper to appoint 
only a Vicar General, who refides at prefent at Peeke 
palliporte. He is a native of Malabar, of Syrian ex¬ 
traction, of the name of Thome 7 Enamakel. Thcfe 
united St. Thome Chrijlians retain only the pecu¬ 
liarity of the Chaldeean language being ftill ufed in 
their churches, for which they are furnilhed with the 
neceffary books from the Congregatio de propa¬ 
ganda fide; printed at Rome 774, under the title, 
Ordo Chaldaicus Mi/foe Beatorum Apojlolorum juxta 
ritum ecclefice Malabar ice, and Ordo Chaldaicus ri- 
tuum et Ledlionum juxta morem ecclejice Malabarice. 
Romt: 1775. 

Tiie St. Thom( or Syrian Chrijlians of both de- 
feriptions, never claimed the particular protection of 
either the Portugvefc or Dutch, as the new Chriftians 
do, but confidered themfelves as fubjeCts of the dif¬ 
ferent Rajas in wfcofe diftri&s they lived; and as long 
as the old Hindoo fyftem, and the former divifion of 
the country, under a variety of petty Rajas, was pre¬ 
ferred, they appear to have enjoyed the fame degree 
of freedom, eafe, and confideration, as the Nairs. 
But when the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin had 
fubje&ed to themfelves all the petty Rajas and chiefs 
•whofe refpeCtive territories were lituated within the 
lines of Travancore, they alfo overturned the whole 
political fyftem eftablilhed by Cheruma Perumal ; 
and by fetting alide the immunities and privileges 
of die higher calls, they eftablifhed a molt oppref- 
five defpotifm, in the room of the former mild li¬ 
mited oligarchy: and we ought not to be much fur- 
prifed to behold the prefent wretched lituation of 
thofe formerly fo flourilhing Syrian villages,, fince 
we fee the Bramins and Nairs llript of molt of their 

old 
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old prerogatives, and fubjed: to almoft the fame op* 
preffions jind extortions. 


The New or Portuguese Christians. 

They confift of that race of new converts whom 
the Portuguefe made moflly from the loweft calls 
along the fea-fhore, where they built a great many 
churcheswhich, in diftin&ion from the Syrians % 
are generally called the Latin churches. They con- 
fider themfelves not as fubje&s of the different Ra* 
jas in whofe territory they refide, but enjoyed for* 
merly the protection of both the Portuguefe and the 
Dutch governments, to a great extent. They ac¬ 
knowledged only their jurifdiCtion in civil and cri-* 
tninal matters, and paid no taxes to the native prince*, 
This exemption they maintained, in fame manner, 
till the year 1785, when Mr. Van Angelbeck, 
then governor of Cochin , faw no other remedy to 
fave at leaft part of their privileges from the daily 
increaling power of the Raja of Cochin , but to enter 
into a new written agreement with the Raja; it| 
conformity to which, they were to pay a certain fti- 
pulated fum yearly to the Raja, which fhauld be col¬ 
lected by their own head people ; and in cafe of dfr* 
lays or failure, the Dutch government was to enforce 
payment, and not the Raja. Another article defined 
the juiifdifction which the Dutch fhould Hill exer- 
cife over them. But even thefe ftipulations the 
Raja did not long nor l'crupuloufly adhere to, till, at 
lafi, he went fo far as to turn a great part of them 
fairly out of his dominions, by obliging them to ac¬ 
cept fome trifling confideration for the landed efiates 
which they were compelled to abandon; and the reft 
he he treated, if poflible, more f'everely than his own 
Hindoo fubje&s. 
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The number of thefe Chriftians, who confider 
themfelves as under the prote&ion of thq Fort of 
Cochin , is computed to amount to about 36,000. 

In ecclefiaftical matters, they were formerly fub- 
jeft to the Portuguefe Bifhop of Cochin , whom the 
Dutch expelled as foon as they got pofleflion of the 
Fort. Thence he went to fix his refidence at Coilan , 
retaining, however, his former appellation of Bifhop 
of Cochin , and a great part of his former ecclefiafti¬ 
cal jurifdiftion over all the churches that were not 
under the immediate controul of the Dutch. His 
fuccelfors continue to prefide over the fame diocefc, 
which extends as far as the Cavery river, on the other 
coaft, including the I (land of Ceylon ; comprehend* 
ing more than 100 churches of the new or Latin 
Chriftians. 

When, for political reafbns, the Dutchhad expelled 
the Portuguefe Bifhops from Cochin , in order that 
the churches, which were now under their immediate 
prote&ion, fhould not remain without an ecclefiaf- 
tical chief, they applied to the fee of Rome for a 
new Biftiop, who would be under their controul, and 
whom they could better truft than a vaftal of Por¬ 
tugal. The Pope, in compliance with their nifties, 
fent out a Carmelite Friar, with epifcopal powers, 
under the name of Vicar General , and the' States 
General granted him a diploma to that purpofe in the 
year 1698. 

They made it, hpwever, an exprefs condition with 
the Pope, that he fhould appoint no Vicar General 
who was not by birth either a German , Dutchman , 
or Italian ; the company referving to themfelves 
the right of reje&ing him if they had any exception 
againft his perfon; and that in general, he muft 
confider himfelf as -fubjeft to the Company’s or¬ 
ders. 

His paltry allowance of about 400 rupees per 

annum, 
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annum, is paid by the Congregatio it propaganda 
Jide ; and his refidence is at Varapoly , in a convent 
of his own order, which is alfo fupported by the pro¬ 
paganda. 

H is diocefe extended formerly as far as the poli¬ 
tical influence of the Dutch could reach; and with 
the gradual decline of their power, he alfo loft fuc- 
ceffively the greateft part of his churches; which re¬ 
turned either under the Portugutft Bilhop of Coilan , 
or the Vicar General of the Syrian churches brought 
over to the Latin rite; fo that at prefent only fourteen 
churches remain under his epifcopal jurifdiBion. 

The ruins of an old Syrian or Nejlorian church 
are ftiil extant, on a rifing ground at the ealtern ex¬ 
tremity of the village of Coorty , two miles diftant 
from Ramifcram Gate , on the high road leading to 
Trichoor. It was .the firft Chriftian temple that 
Tippoo’s bigoted fanaticifm doomed to deftru£tion, 
after his fuccefsful ftorm on the too extenfive and 
feeble barrier, the Travancore lines, in 1790; from 
whence a general conflagration of all Hindoo tem¬ 
ples and Chriftian villages, with their churches, 
marked the progrefs of the deftroying hoft, as far as 
Varapoly ; and in the fpace of three days, thirteen 
large and, in many refpe&s, handfome piles of build¬ 
ing were laid in ruins. 

Ai.most all temples belonging to the St. Thome 
Chri/hans jn the fouthern Malabar , of which I had 
occafion to obferve more than forty, were built in 
the fame ftyle, and nearly upon the lame plan. The 
facade with little columns (evidently in imitation of 
the ftyle of architefture prevalent in Afia Minor and 
Syria , from which the Chriftian religion, and with it 
the model of their temples,, appears to have been 
tranfplanted into Malabar) being every where the 
fame; only that thofe belonging to the old Nejlo- 
liansj or Schematics , have preferred their ancient hm- 

plicity, 
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plicity, and that the fronts of fuch as adopted after¬ 
wards the Latin rite, and acknowledged the fupre- 
macy of the Roman fee, are decorated with Saints in 
niches or baffo-relievos, and that fome of the raoft 
confpicuous had an arched choir. The largeft Chrif- 
tian temple was at Alangadee , or Mangatte, five miles 
from Paroor ; and, to judge from the prefent ruins, it 
muft have been a very handfome and noble ftruc- 
ture. At Angamalcc, the feat of the Syrian Metro¬ 
politan, there were not lefs than three fpacious tem¬ 
ples, not inferior to the fpecimcn exhibited in the 
ruins of Coorty. But they have all been converted 
into heaps of ruins, by the deftroying hand of the 
Myforean invader; as was alfo the neat church and 
college built by the Jefuits at Amblagatte. 

The great number of fuch fumptuous buildings as 
the St. Thome Chriftian % poffefled in the inland parts 
of the Travancore and Cochin dominions is really fur- 
priling; lince fome of them, upon a moderate calcu¬ 
lation, muft have coft upwards of one lack of rupees, 
and few lefs than half that fum. How different muft 
have been the lituation of this people in former times, 
in comparifon with the wretched condition in which 
we behold them at prefent! fcarcely able to ereft a 
cadjan filed for their religious meetings over thofe 
fplendid ruins, that atteft, at the fame time, their for¬ 
mer wealth and prefent poverty. In the fame pro¬ 
portion that their opulence decrealed, their popula¬ 
tion appears alfo to have diminilhed. Alangada con¬ 
tained, before the year 1750, more than a thoufand 
Chriftian families, who lived in fubftantial houfes, of 
which the ruins are ftill extant, and bear evidence to 
the faft. Of thofe families pot full one hundred are 
now remaining, arid them I found in the moil abjeft 
Hate of mifery.' The fame melancholy contrail is 
obfervable at Angavmlce , and many other formerly 
opulent Chriftian towns and villages. 


Their 
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Their priftine flourifhing condition, and even 
opulence, however, can eafily be accounted for. The 
bulk of the St. Thome Chrijlians confided moftly 
of converts from the Bramin and Shoudren caft j 
and not, as the new Chriftians, or profelytes made by 
the Porluguefe miflionaries, of the lower tribes; 
and as the introduction and propagation of the Chrif- 
tian religion, by the Syrian adventurers, probably fo 
early as the fifth century, gave no umbrage to the 
Perumals," who, at that period, governed Malabar , 
thefe converts were allowed to retain their patrimo¬ 
nial eftates, with equal fecurity, and exemption from 
taxes, as the indigenous Bramins and Nairs. For, 
under the ancient mild Hindoo government, and 
even in modern times, till Hyder Ally made his 
firft irruptions, imports on landed property were un¬ 
known in Malabar. The St. Thome Chrijlians pof- 
fefTed, in addition, another fource of wealth, which 
was trade. They were, in fad, the only, at leaft the 
principal merchants in the country, till the Arabs 
fettled on the coart; and they continued in a flou¬ 
rifhing fituation till towards tile middle of the pre- 
fent aera, when the Rajahs of Travancore and Cochin 
overturned the whole fyftem and laws eftablifhed by 
the celebrated Cheruma Perumal; and, after dif, 
pofteffing the independent Rajahs of Paroor, Alanga - 
da^ Tekencoor , Waddakencoor , Porka , Coilan , Calli- 
coilan , and many other petty Nair chiefs, under the 
name of Caymals, who formed the Hates of the 
country, and were long a ftrong barrier againft the 
attempts at abfolute power by the Rajahs, they di¬ 
vided into unequal fhares the whole of the conquered 
countries, of which the Raja of Travancore appro¬ 
priated to himlclf by far the greateft part, and intro¬ 
duced the prefent oppreffive fyftem of government: 
if that can be called fuch, which is, in faflt, an inju¬ 
dicious imitation of the late Myforean fyftem of 
finances j without the order, regularitv. and in fome 

manner 
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manner impartial adminiftration of juft.ice, which is 
neceffary to fupport it, and without which it muft 
unavoidably degenerate into endlefs and generally 
deftru&ive fchemes of extortion and rapine, that foon 
or late muft bring fuch unhappy countries, let their 
natural refotirces be ever fo great, to the loweft ftate 
of wretchednefs; as is already the cafe both in the 
Travancore and Cochin dominions. 


Note on Kerol Oodputtee, page 367. 

Several copies of this valuable historical monument are in the 
possession of the writer of this, of which he purposes to publish a 
free translation at some future period. The name given to these 
annals of Malabar is differently spelled and explained ; some call 
it KcralulpadJy, whit h means the Common-wealth of Malabar, or 
Kerala, (the Sanscrit name for Malabar:) others write Kcralauit- 
fatty, and translate it Historical Account or Description of Kerala, 
which is the original name to the low country, and still used in 
Sanscrit; for the hill country had existed long before, and was 
known under the name of Mala, or Malleavi, the Hill Country ; 
but, in the lapse of time, the name of Mulleam prevailed, and was 
applied to both the hilly and the low country, and the name of 
Kerala became obsolete. 
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Account of an hereditary living Drit*, 
To whom Devotion is paid by the Bramins 
of Poona and its Neighbourhood. 

By Captain Edward Moor. 

T HE opportunity afforded me of vifiting the city 
of Poona with the embaffy in 1800, I eagerly 
embraced, to obtain information refpe&ing an extra¬ 
ordinary family, which enjoys the diftinftion of an 
hereditary incarnation of the divinity from father 
to fon ; and the following is the refult of my re- 
fearches. My opportunities for inquiry were favour-' 
able, and I confider my authorities tolerably good; 
but I think it neceffary to premife, that I do not 
pledge myfelf for the minute veracity of every par¬ 
ticular. 

Moorasa Gosseyn was a Bramin of Poona , who, 
by abftinence, mortification, and prayer, merited, 
above others, the favourable regards of the Almighty. 
Gunputty, the moft common name in this coun¬ 
try, among the many hundreds of Sree Ganesa, 
accordingly vouchfafed to appear to him, at Chin - 
choor ,* in a vifion by night; deft red him to arife, 
and bathe ; and while in the a£t of ablution, to leize, 
and hold facrcd to the godhead, the firft tangible 
fubftance that his hand encountered. The God 
covenanted that a portion of his Holy Spirit fhould 
pervade the perfon thus favoured, and be continued 

as 


* This town is also called Clucoor, Chicorrc, or Chmtijvjur : 
the latter is, perhaps, tue most correct orthography. 
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<as fir as the feventh generation to his feed, who were 
to become fucceffively hereditary guardians of this 
facred fubftance, which proved to be a ftone, in 
which the God was to be underflood as myftically 
typified. This type is duly reverenced, is carefully 
preferved, and hath ever been the conftant compa¬ 
nion of the fanftified perfon inheriting with it the 
divine patrimony. 

This annunciation happened about the year A. D. 
*640, and fix generations have fine? paffed away. 

It doth not now appear what was the precife ex¬ 
tent of the divine energy originally conceded; but 
it is inferred to have been a limited power of work¬ 
ing miracles : fuch as healing fickly uncleanlinefs; 
granting, to a certain degree, the defires of pious fup- 
pliants; and the faculty of foretelling, under fome 
reftri&ions, the events of futurity. 

These gifts appear, indeed avowedly, to have been 
enjoyed in a more extenfive degree by the firfl pofr 
fefTors than by the latter. The Bramins admit that 
the farther they remove from the favoured man in 
whom the God became incarnate, the greater is the 
chance of degeneracy; although fuch degeneracy 
might not have been inevitable. It is therefore pre- 
fumable that the early inheritors worked more con- 
fpicuous miracles than have of late been manifefted. 
Some remains of fupernatural power have, however, 
Been remarked, as will be noticed, in the exifting in¬ 
cumbent, Gabajee Deo. 

The holy inheritance has thus defeended. 

Mooraba Gosseyn had but one fon, Chinto Mum 
Deo, (the if!) at the time of the vifitation ; and as 
he immediately became Sunna-ajfee , he had of courfe 
no other; to him about the year 1650 fell the 
godly cflate. His eldefl fon, Narrain Deo, fuc- 
ceeded, and, after difpenfing his miraculous ener¬ 
gies twenty-five years, died, leaving them to Chinto 

Mum 
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Mon Deo, (the ad.) His eldeft fon, Durnee Dorr 
Deo, fucceeded, and died about the year 1770, from 
which period his firft born, Gabajee Deo, has pof- 
fefled, with its fan&ified accompaniment, the guar- 
dianfhip of the facred (lone. 

The divine donation was covenanted to continue 
but for feven generations : whence, on the demife 
of Bawa Deo, the prefent heir apparent, to whom, in 
the fuinefs of time, it will defcend, the holy incarna¬ 
tion, unlefs perpetuated by farther miracles, will, as 
an emanation frpm God, be abforbed in him. 

It doth not appear that every Deo (by which title 
the reprefentative of this family is always called) hath 
performed miracles. One is mentioned of the ori¬ 
ginal founder of this incarnate godhead, if it may be 
fo called, which produced the firft worldly poffemon 
of the family. 

Soon after his vifitation, and while in great pd* 
verty, he was palling by Panowla , a town near Chin- 
choor, the Patalccn * of which place having been 
many years married, without male iffue, defpaired of 
ever obtaining that b'leffing. She implored and, ob¬ 
tained the holy man’s prayers, bellowed on him the 
produce of a field, fituated near PanovAa , of the an¬ 
nual average value of three hundred rupees. With 
this a temple was endowed at Chincoor , which Hill 
enjoys the grateful gift, and had npt for many years 
any other fecular eftate. 

No miracle, that I have heard of, is recorded of 
the next legatee. 

Narrain Deo, the third in lineal afccnt from the 
prefent Deo, performed a more important and con- 
fpicuous miracle. It was in his time that the Mog¬ 
hul army of HydurabaU fo fuccefsfully invaded the 

Maratta 
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Maratta territories. After plundering and burning 
Poona , a party proceeded to Chinchoor , to lay it 
under contribution. To this the ,Deo pointedly re¬ 
futed to fubmit, confiding in the divine influence 
wherewith he v was inverted. The intolerant Muful - 
mans derided fuch fuperftition; and, with the view 
of rendering it ridiculous, offered to fend a nuzur to 
the Deo. The offer was accepted ; the Deo betook 
bimfelf to prayers, and the infulting bigots deputed 
certain perfons, accompanied by many voluntary at¬ 
tendants, to fee the humorous refult, with a ceremo¬ 
nious and apparently decorous and appropriate pre- 
fent. It, however, confirted folely of cow’s flefh; 
and when the offenfive obtruders promifed themfelves 
their fport, at the firft exhibition of fo horrid an 
abomination, how were thay aftonifhed and difmayed, 
at uncovering trays of the fineft and moft facred of 
flindoo flowers ! 

Struck with the miracle, “ thofe who went to 
feoff, remained to pray,” and refraining from farther 
indecency, recognifed the finger of God. 

So unequivocal an interpoiition of fupernatural 
power wrought on the unyielding minds of the Mu - 
Julmans j and, to expiate their offence, a grant was 
foon after made by them, of lands, towns, See. fituated 
in the Mpghul territories, and not their recent con- 
quefts, although not far from Chinchoor , of the yearly 
value of twenty-feven thoufand rupees, which the 
temple enjoys to this day. 

A farther grant of cnaam lands about Chinchoor , 
of thirteen thoufand rupees per annum, was made, 
at different times, by a late Pcjhwa , on what ac¬ 
count, whether miraculous or not, I do not learn. 
The Bramins , however, admit fuch donations to be in 
themfelves miracles j the generous impulfe being 
from divine infpiration. Thefe three grants the tem¬ 
ple fiitl enjoys, and they conftitute its permanent 

revenue 
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revenue. The expences attending the charitable 
Works of the Deo, fuch as fupporting facred efta- 
blifhments, feeding and nourifhing Bramins , and 
holy and poor people, have amounted of late year;,, 
It is averred, on an average, to a lakjh of rupees. 
Part of this is made up by the cafual prefents made 
by pious vifitants, according to their faith, hopej or 
charity, but doth not amount, in general, to more 
than five thoufand rupees; and the ‘deficiency, of 
more than half a lakh , is therefore acknowledged to 
be miraculoufly acquired. 

I will digrefs a moment here, to obferve, that it 
is not a very uncommon circumftance for a holy man 
profefling poverty, and without the apparent means 
of gaining a rupee, and reje&ing all offerings, to dif- 
burfe thoufands of rupees monthly with a very lavifh 
hand. A convenient perfcnage of this defcription 
refides in Moorgoor , a town twenty-five miles nor¬ 
therly from Darwar. Mr. Uhthoff and I were 
there in 1792, but did not then know of this miracu¬ 
lous prodigality, as it is reputed to be. 

Presents ace made in kind to the Deo of Chin- 
choor : cultivators of land bring him grain, manu- 
fa£lurcs, cloths, See. the rich bring money, and 
what they pleafe. Thefe are laid up in ftore-houfes, 
after being regiftered by the fervants of the temple, 
to which are attached a dezoan , chobdars, account¬ 
ants, &c. See. all Bramins , as is every individual 
about the Deo j his palkec-bearers on a journey only 
excepted. 

However meritorious and honourable it may be 
deemed to be employed, even menially, about the 
fan&ified perfon of the holy man carrying the fame, 
a journey is rather too laborious and unprofitable a 
fervice for Bramins to undertake voluntarily. Where 
priefts are the talk-matters, it were unreafonable td 
expeft that they, hiore-^tban others, would allot the 
fevereft to themfelvcs. 

Vol. VII. C c 
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The Deo is, ex officio , what is called a dewanna —- 
but the term “ fool,” may not in this inflance, as in 
moft,others, give the beft tranflation of the word. 
He is totally unmindful and ignorant of worldly af¬ 
fairs —unable, they fay, to hold converfation beyond 
the proposition, reply, and rejoinder, and then in a 
chiidifh blubbering manner. To fome queffions on 
points of futurity, he replies, accordingly as he is in- 
fpired, in pointed negatives or affirmatives ; to others 
enigmatically, or by benignant or indignant gefture : 
fometimes he is totally blent, and, apparently ab- 
forbed in abflraft cogitation, doth not recognize the 
fuppliant. From fuch data is deduced how propi¬ 
tious, or otherwife, is the almighty will on the pur- 
fuits of the petitioner. 

The ordinary occupations of the Deo do not dif¬ 
fer materially from thofe of other holy men : he eats, 
takes wives to himfelf, &c. &c. like other Bramins , 
but by fome is faid to be exempt from illnefs; others 
fay he is fubjeft to bodily infirmities. So regular a 
life, however, in point of regimen, unruffled by 
worldly cares, may well enfure a continuance of 
health, and, in general, prolongation of exiftence. 

As the elder fon inherits the fpark of divinity, i: 
is neceflary that he alfo be a fool, as he hath ever 
proved. To the queftion “ whether, the fecond fon 
being fane, and the elder dying without male iffue, 
the fecond, to whom the patrimony then defcends, 
would become dewanna on his acceibon ?” the Bm- 
mins demur: It hath never, 'they fay, happened. 
God made the covenant, and the means qf fulfilling 
it are not for man to point out. 

However remote the degree of confanguinijt)! 
may be, all of this family afiume the final name 
Deo. It did not occur to me to inquire if the fe¬ 
males are peculiarly eftimable—I judge not very 
highly fo, from never having heard of exalted per- 
lonages fecking them as wives. The males, indeed. 
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do not, beyond the reigning family, feera much dif- 
tinguifhed. 

It might not be vfery intcrefting, if practicable, 
to trace minutely the genealogy of this family to its 
holy root; and I fhall go no farther in this retrofpeCt 
than to the immediate anceftors of the prefent Deo. 
He, Durnee Dur Deo, called alfo Durnee Dur 
Bawa, had four fons (no daughters) by his only 
wife Aarah, who died in 1780, aged 65; about ten 
years after her hufband, who lived to be nearly four- 
fcore. 

1. Gabajf.e Deo, born about 1740. 

2. Gunnaba Deo, born about 1750, died 1795. 

3. Mooraba Deo, born about 1755, now living at 
Ranjangow , of which temple he is fuperior. 

4. Bappajee Deo, born about 1760, now living at 
Ojoor , where he is head Bramin. 

Gabajee Deo married, 1. Abba/e, who, in 1775$ 
bore him, when fhe was twenty years old, his only, 
fon, Baba Deo, and died without further iffue, *1*' 
the age of 26. 2* Abba,ee, now living, about 35 

years of age, who has proved barren. 

Baba, or Bawa Deo, married, 1. Nferoba,**, 
born about 1780, (till living, by whom he has an only 
daughter, born in 1797. 2d wife, name not known, 
born about 1784. This ends the cldeft branch of the 
family. 

Gunnaba Deo, the fecond fon, had two fons, who 
are living, as is their mother, at Seedaiak , names not 
known. 

Mooraba Deo, the third fon, had only one wife, 
and by her one fon, whofe name does not occur. 
That fon was eighteen years old in 1798, in which 
year he bruifed himfelf to death on the pedeftal of 
his god at Ranjangow , in confcqucnce of fotne indig¬ 
nities offered him, or the temple, by a party of Sen- 
dea’s foldiery: his widow is living childlcfs, although 
the marriage was confummated at Ranjangow. Thi» 
ends the third branch 
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Bappajee Deo, the fourth fon, has one wife, 
Gungab.\ee, now living, about thirty-five years; 
they have two fons. 1. Baaow Deo, born about 
1786. 2. Nanna Deo, born in 1787. Both living 

at Ojoor. The eldeft loft his wife in 1799, who had 
borne him a fon in 1797, named Heerum Deo, now 
living: he is married again, but his living wife is only 
tight years old. Nanna Deo has a wife twelve years 
old—no child. 

The temple of this Bappajee Deo, 'at Ojoor , en¬ 
joys enaam land to the value of four thoufand rupees 
a year, granted by the prefent Pejhwa , in confequence 
of fuppofed benefits received from the holy man’s 
prayers. 

Gabajee Deo goes at lead thrice a year, on fixed 
days, to Moorijhwur , a refpeftable town a few miles 
beyond Jejooree. A detail of the circumftances of 
his journey, which feldom vary materially, will tend 
to illuftrate his charafiler, and (how the degree of efti- 
mation in which he is held. 

One of the days is the 2d of Maug, anfwering 
this year to the 31ft of January. He leaves Chin - 
ckoor pretty early; and the Pejhwa and court, ap- 
prifed of his approach, go forth to meet him, gene¬ 
rally about halfway between a hill called GunniJ • 
kunda , two miles off, and the city. The Deo 
rides in his palkee, attended (I fpeak now of the pre¬ 
fent Deo) by a fuwaree elephant, given him by the 
late Pejhwa , Mad^oo Ra/j, a few (perhaps a dozen) 
of his own domeftic horfemen, and about a hundred 
fervants on foot: as he approaches the Pejhwa , his 
palkee is put down, and he feats himfelf on a carpet, 
with the facred ftone, which he never quits, in a box 
befide him. The Pejhwa alights from his palkee or 
elephant, advances toward the Deo with folded 
hands, the pofture of a fuppliant, prof!rates himfelf, 
arid kiffes his feet. The Dfo neither rifes, nor makes 
a lataam, but with his hands raifed a little, with the 
p^Uri? downward, makes a benedictory gefticulation, 

accompanied 
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accompanied by a motion, fignifying his defire that 
his vifitor may be feated. The; Pejhwa , and a few 
diftinguilhed perfons, fuch as Imrit Ra,o, Chimna 
Appa, &c. fit, but at fume diftance, on the carpet. 
Two or three queftions and anfwers of fupplicatiori 
and blefling are exchanged; and the Deo beftows 
on the Pejhwa , and others, a quantity of rice and 
dal, perhaps a cocoa-nut, or fuch trifle. The 
Pejhwa receives them, makes a humble obeifance, 
and takes leave. The Deo enters his palkee, and 
proceeds, followed by the Pejhwa , &c. by the wood¬ 
en bridge to the city. The Pejhwa quits him near the 
palace, which the Deo never enters, nor the houfe 
of any mortal, but alw’ays finds his tents pitched at 
fixed Rations. The firlt is STccoor, a refpeftable town 
about ten or twelve miles from Poona the next 
Rajwarry , a large village or town juR above the 
ghaut, on the Jejoorce , or Meritch road. At both 
thefe ftages the Deo prepares a feaft for all Bramins 
that choofe to partake. He goes next day to 
rijhwur , where he remains in his tent three or four 
days ; and here the principal event of his journey is 
particularly noticed. On a certain day he orders a 
portion of rice to be cooked, the quantity is deter¬ 
mined by the infpiration of the Deity. ' The Deo 
has no premeditation; his impulfes are divine and 
momentary. This quantify of rice, be it one kttndce , 
one and a half, two, two and a half, or three kun- 
dees , (thefe have been the quantities ufually ordered;) 
as to fufRciency or infuificiency for fuch as choofe to 
cat of it, determine the bounty or fcarcity of the en- 
fuing year. 

For inflance, fay one kundee (hall ufually fuffice 
one thoufand men of ordinary appetites, if this quan¬ 
tity be ordered, and four thoufand, or more perfons, 
(hall aflcmble to partake of it, they (hall neverthelefs 
all depart fatisfied, if the Almighty intend a fufficient 
feafon. Nay, if an abundant year be willed, frag- 
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ments, in proportion to the fuperabundance, fliall 
remain. 

If, on the other hand, three iundees be cooked, 
and but one thoufand, or fewer, perfons partake 
thereof, they (hall notwithftanding remain unfatis- 
fied, although the whole fliall have been eaten, fhould 
the difpleafure of God threaten the land with fcar- 
city. 

The aftions of the Deo on the night of this day 
are alfo minutely watched : as his aftions, as well as 
words, are but the tranfient manifeftations of the 
Almighty will, totally unpremeditated, and unrecog¬ 
nized by the Deo, they are noted as prophetic. 
Should he remain the night through in peaceful re- 
pofe, national repofe is thence predicted ; fhould his 
dumber, or his waking moments, be perturbed, fimi- 
lar mifhaps threaten the public weal. If, as hath 
happened, he flarts wildly from his feat or couch, 
feizes a fword or fpear, or makes any movements in¬ 
dicating martial meafures, a war, attended by cir- 
cumftances deduced from the nature of fuch move¬ 
ments, is foretold. Every circumftance of this kind 
is carefully noted by perfons employed by govern¬ 
ment; all is carefully confidered, and reported ac¬ 
cordingly, with appropriate inferences. 

The following is the miracle before hinted at, as 
performed by Gabajee Deo, the only one that has 
come to my knowledge, excepting that continued 
one, as the Bravtins affirm it to be, of miraculous 
prodigality. I.iving beyond one’s vifible means, 
feems a very loofe argument in proof of a miracle, 
and would, I apprehend, be fufeeptibie of applica¬ 
tion too extenfive to allow of its being confidered as 
legitimate. 

A wELL-known Sahookar of Poona , named Trim- 
buk Das, had, for many years, laboured under a 
cruel and unfeemly difeafe, called here koora ; it 
appears in white patches, of the fize of a rupee, fome 
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larger, fome fmaller, all over the body, and although 
faid not to be leprous, is clearly referrable to that 
clafs of difeafe. Trimbuk Das was afflicted to an 
offenfive degree; but the difeafe, after baffling every 
effort of fkill that could be exerted, yielded to the 
prayers of Gabajee Deo, feconded by the long- 
proved piety of the patient; who undeviatingly, 
during a courfe of I think feven or eight years, vi- 
fited the holy man on a certain day of every moon, 
ufmg, on his return home, in partial and general 
lavements, the purifying water with which he and 
others had devoutly waffled the feet of the fan£iified 
perfonage : from fuch faith and piety he became 
whole and clean, and is now a perfectly fightly man. 
Very few ycais have elapfed lince this miracle was 
completed. 

The foregoing is the refult of my inquiries on the 
fubject of the Chiuchoor Deo, to which tedious de¬ 
tail I have to add an account of a vifit we paid him 
on the 10th of January, 1800. 

I had expected to lind Chinchoor , like Jejooree^ 
filled with beggars ; hut was miftaken, for it bears 
the appearance of an induitrious town ; the houfes 
are good, the llrects clean, the fhops well fupplied, 
and the ground about it indicating fealonable culti¬ 
vation : the town is plealantly fituated on the left 
bank of a prctt\ river, and is faid to contain five 
thoufand inhabitants, including three hundred Bra- 
min families. We arrived early, and, after feeing the 
principal temples, which are near the river, and the 
environs of the town, we took our brcakfali of milk, 
fruit, and bread, in a B r antin's houfe. Seme of our 
party not being accultomed to the fociety of calves 
and horfes, were rather am.o\ ed by them, as well as 
by fmoke. Our party confided of Colonel and 
Lord George Berksford, and my colleague Mr. 
Lovett. A Bramin to introduce us to the Deo, an 
old acquaintance and fellow-traveller of mine. Ano- 
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other Bramin in office about the Deo, with whom I 
formed an acquaintance, in view to gathering the in¬ 
formation detailed in this letter; and a Bi'uhmucharcc 
from Bunarus, who was our conflant companion, 
and feemed to care little for any other fociety. 

About nine o’clock we were informed that the Deo, 
who intuitively knew of our vifit, had finiflied his 
prayers, and would fee us. We accordingly proceeded, 
and, after entering an extenfive walled enclofure by 
a fortified gateway, were feated on carpets in a fort 
of veranda on a confined fcale, into which a fmall 
door, not more than three feet by two, led from an 
apartment in which we learned the Deo then was : 
through this door none but Bramins were admitted. 
In two or three minutes the door opened, clofe to 
which fat the holy man, (if it be lawful to call him 
man,) on a fiiawl thrown over a feat a little raifed, 
with another fhawl over his head and fhoulders. We 
immediately arofe, and made a refpe£lful fulam, and 
prefented our offering, confifting of a cocoa-nut 
each, and a handful of rupees, about thirty. The 
Deo. firft took very little or no notice of us, or the 
prefent, which was removed by an attending Bra¬ 
min. Prefently he caft his eyes full on us, and 
furveyed us attentively, but wildly ; and fuddenly 
moving his head, he fixed his eyes with knitted 
brows on the ground, and foon as fuddenly viewed 
us again. Silence was now broken by our Bramins 
explaining to thofe attending who we were, (the 
Deo was fuppofed to know all about us,) and pre- 
fet.ily the Deo himfelf fpoke. He defired we would 
te l names, which we did, and proceeded to tell 
our bufinefs alfo, namely, “ to bring a letter from 
Ills Britannic Majesty to Sree Must, (the 
Pejhwdi) which had been delivered the day before, 
and that now having paid our refpeHs to Maharaj,” 
(as the Deo is addreffed in converfation,) “ we had 
little elfe to do in this country, and fiiould, after a 

vifit 
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vifit in the evening to Doulut Rao Sendheea, 
Teturn without delay to Bombay." The Deo 'con¬ 
tinued fotne minutes in a ftate of apparent cogita¬ 
tion, fometimes fixing his eyes, but without *« fpe- 
culation,” on us or other obje&s. He prefently 
whifpered one of the Bramins ; and we were defired 
to ,afk any queftion or queftions we pleafed, as that, 
probably, futurity would be opened to us. We were 
not altogether prepared for this : however, we im¬ 
mediately defired to know the refult of the prefent 
war between England and France , and when it would 
be terminated. It was communicated in a whifper, 
and in like manner direftly anfwered by the Deo j 
when the Bramin declared aloud, that the exifting 
war would affuredly terminate triumphantly and- 
advantageOufiy to the Englijh within fix moons. 
We were, for fear of trefpafiing, rather fparlng of 
our queftions. 

The Bruhmacharcc had exprefied fome furprife and 
difpleafure at the accounts we had previoufiy given 
of this hereditary living Deity, and did not at this 
vifit deport himfelf with fuch gravity and decorum 
as it is common for Bramins to a flu me. He would 
not profefs any faith in the power afcribed to the 
D eo, of working miracles. He required, he faid, 
ocular demonftration of the cxiftence of that power ; 
nor would he credit the prophetic fpirit, until mani- 
fefted by the fulfilment of the prediction. This, 
particularly the firft want of faith, afforded great 
room to gall him in argument, as he did not, perhaps, 
forefee the extent of the objc&ion ; for he acknow¬ 
ledged he had never feen a miracle performed, al¬ 
though he would not difavow his belief in many. 
Following the bent of his inquifitive diTpofition, he 
afked the names of feveral perfons near him, who 
happening to be of the reigning family, affumed the 
patronymic final of Deo, on which he was inclined 
to be jocofe j and we were, indeed, obliged to re- 
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prefs his propenfity to turning what he law into 
ridicule. 

After fitting about twenty minutes, we afked 
permillion to depart; and while the cuftomary gifts 
on taking leave were bringing, we were defired 
from the Deo to require fomething of him. The 
return to this generofity was eafy enough, and we 
accordingly implored the favour of his holincfs on 
our country, and his prayers for its profperity in ge¬ 
neral, and our own in particular, which were vouch- 
fafed, and in fuch a mode of exprelfion as to leave 
an obvious opening to infer, that fuch favour and 
prayers had not been without their previous effeft in 
railing England and Englilhmen to fuch a pitch of 
of aggrandifement and general happinefs. We had, 
therefore, only to befeech a continuance of his re- 
gard. 

At going away, the Deo gave each of us, includ¬ 
ing the Bruhmucharee , fome rice and fpiccs. We 
made our reverences, and departed. 

The Deo did not appear to us to merit the appel¬ 
lation of Denuanna. His countenance is expreilive, 
and not difagreeable; his eyes keen, complexion 
rather fair : he feemed about fifty-live ; but is, they 
fay, five years older; and is apparently, (but he did 
not rife,) of middle ftature. 

We faw alfo his fon Bawa Deo, fitting at fome 
diftance, in the apartment with the Deo, among 
fome Bramins. He is a fat, dark, but not very ill, 
although rather llupid, looking youth, about live- 
and-twenty. He took no notice of our falaam, far¬ 
ther than vacantly flaring at us: of the two, the Ion 
looked by far the molt like a Denuanna in its ulual 
fignitication. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention that, during 
the vifit, the Bruhmucharee was invited to fee the 
fymboi of the divinity, the facred Hone, to whofe 
prefcncc it was not judged advil'able u> admit us, 
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although we had been previoufly led to expe& it: we 
did not, therefore, urge it; but the Bruhmucharee 
demurred at going, unlefs we alfo were indulged with 
a fight. He was, however, prevailed on to go with¬ 
out us; and he reported this typification to be an or¬ 
dinary fort of a ftone, of three or four feers, coloured 
red, oiled, &c. 

Within the enclofure, or fortification, as it may 
be called, in which the Deo lives, we were fhewn a 
large room, with another over it, in which the Deo 
feeds Bramins. The two, they faid, would accom¬ 
modate two thoufand perfons. The one we faw was 
very large, and either, they faid, built by Hurry 
Punt, or that he had entertained a patty there. 

We here put on our fhoes, which we had of courfe 
at the entrance of the holy gtound, and de¬ 


quit ted 
parted 
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Letter to the Secretary from His Excellency the Ho¬ 
nourable Frederic North, Governor of Clylon; 
introductory to the following EJfay. 


WILLIAM HUNTER, Esq. 


Secretary .to the Society for Asiatic Researches, ifc. fyc. 

Sir, Calcutta. 

I have the Honour of transmitting to you, to be 
laid before the Committee of Papers, an Eflay on 
the Religion and Cuftoms of the Cingalefe , drawn 
up by Mr. Joinville, Surveyor-General to this 
Government. 

It is neceflary to mention, that this Effay was con¬ 
cluded before the arrival on this I Hand of the Era* 
bafly of Colonel Symes, and of the Account of the 
Religion and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants of Burmah 
by Doftor Buchanan, contained in the Sixth Vo¬ 
lume of the Refearches of the Society. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your mod obedient humble Servant, 


Colombo, 

§7 th September , 1801. 


FREDERIC NORTH.' 
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XV. 

On the Religion and Manners of the 
People of Ceylon. 

BY MR. JOINVILLE. 

Antiquity of the Religion oj Boudhoc. 

I T is generally known that the religion of Boud- 
nou is the religion of the people of Ceylon , but 
no one is acquainted with its forms and precepts. I 
Iha.IL here relate what I have heard upon the fubjc6t; 
and I have the fatisfaction to think, that though 
my information may not be altogether complete, yet 
it will ferve as a clue for future and deeper rcfearches. 
The firfl: perfon who treats on fuch a fubjeB, la¬ 
bours under di('advantages, which fuccecding authors 
know’ how to turn to their own account, by finifhing 
what a former hand had fketched, claiming the merit 
of the whole work. Regardlcls, however, of this 
tonfideration, I have the confolation to think, I fhall 
be uTcful to him who may next treat of the prefent 
fubjeft. 

If Boudhou be not an allegorical being, he was 
a man of genius, who made laws, and eltablifhed 
a religion, over a large trahl of Afia . It is hard to 
fay whether he, Zoroaster, or Brahma, were the 
moll ancient. In fa6t, it would he neccfl'ary to¬ 
wards the decifion of this queilion. firfl*, to cflablifh 
that thefe three legiflators had really exifled, or 
rather if thefe names are not merely attributes. 
Zoroaster is the only one reprefented as a man ; 
Brahma being always drawn as a part of, and uniting 
the three fupreme powei s, creator, preferver, and 
deftroyer, in his own perfon. Boudhou is fuperior 

to 
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to all the gods : he is, however , not what we mean 
by a god, being inferior to them in fome things, 
and above them in others. He is not purely a fpirir, 
as he has a body : he over-runs the different worlds 
with rapidity, in the fame manner as the geniufes in 
the Arabian Tales, well-beloved by Vishnou, and 
aided by his power. He governs the bad fpirits, who 
have withdrawn their allegiance from the gods, 
and who are hurtful to men ; yet he is the Ton of 
a king, a hufband, a father, and a pilgrim. He is 
eighteen cubits in the height, eats rice and vegetables, 
and has feveral of the attributes of humanity. He 
is called Saman, the Saint by Excellence . I have 
made every inquiry, and have been informed that 
there is no etymology for the word Boudhou in the 
ancient languages of Ceylon. Whatever may be the 
opinion of the Singalejt refpefling him, we fhall 
< onftder him as a man. As Brahma is an idea, 
and not a being, there can be no queftion about 
whether Boudhou lived before or alter what never 
exifted as a being. But it would be well worth 
afeertaining which of the two religions, of Brahma 
or of Boudhou, is the more ancient. From the 
fimiliarity of the two religions, there can be no 
doubt but that the one is the child of the other; but 
it is hard to know which is the mother. We find the 
religion of Boudhou in ancient times extending 
from the north of Tartary to Ceylon , and from the 
Indus to Siam : (I will not fay as far as China , bc- 
caufe I do not believe that Foe and Boudhou were 
the fame perfon.) In the fame manner we fee that 
of Brahma followed in the fame countries, and for 
as long a fpace of time. It is, therefore, not in 
hiftory, but in the precepts of the two religions, 
that are to be found the data by which to decide this 
queftion. According to the Brahmins, a being cx- 
ifting of itfelf hatched an egg on a flower of a lotus 
that was floating on the waters, and out of this egg 
came the world : if they were afked whence came 
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this egg, they would, no doubt, anfwtar, that the 
Supreme Being had laid it j therefore the world ha* 
been created. In the opinion of the Boudhijls , there 
has been no creation: Maha Brahma, all the Sak- 
reia , and Brahmes , have exifted from all time, and 
fo have the worlds, the gods, the human race, and all 
the animated beings. 

They do not believe in the hiftory of the egg; 
and though they hold the flower of lotus in refpeft, 
it is for a very different reafon from the Brahmins. 
According to the latter, animated nature is fubjeft 
to perpetual tranfmigration. The foul, given to all 
animals, departs from the body of one to enter that 
of another, and fo on ad infinitum. The Boudhijls 
believe that the foul exifts from all time; that they 
are to tranfmigrate in the courfe of a time infinitely 
long, to be determined by their good or bad be¬ 
haviour, and then ceafe to exift. The end of the 
foul is called, in Singaltje , Nivani; and, I am told, 
in Sanfcrit , Nirgwani. This is the paffive happi- 
nefs to which all the Boudhijls look up. A criminal, 
that was lately hanged at Point de Galie, declared 
he was happy to die, as he would then become 
Nivani. But* in this he fliewed his ignorance of his 
religion, as he could not become Nivani till he 
firfThad been one of the Boudhous. The Brahmins 
calculate the antiquity of the world beyond wha* 
can be conceived by the molt extravagant mind; 
but thefe calculations are fupported by agronomical 
periods ingenioufly combined together. As the 
world never was created in the opinion of the Bond- 
hijls^ their circulations only relate to the iinmenfc 
number of tranfmigrations of Boudhou, from the 
time he firft thought of becoming Boudhou, till 
that when he became Nivani ; and this period they 
compute at an unit followed by fixty-three Zeros, 
heinn the refult of fome combinations fo intricate, 
* that 
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thai it may be cafily imagined that very few of their 
wife men ■ utiderftand them. There are traces, how¬ 
ever, of the Brahmin calculations to be found in 
thofe of the Boudhifls. The Brahmins and Boitd- 
hifls are equally bigoted and extravagant, with this 
difference, that in the former religion are found very 
deep ideas of allronomy, in the latter none, i have 
till now fearchcd in vain for an inflruttive work in 
Singalefe relative to the heavenly bodies, and have 
only found unintcrclling {'peculations on the influence 
of the ftars on the affairs of the world. The Brah¬ 
mins refpett fire, the Bcudhifis do not. The former 
eat of no animal; and the latter are reftrifted only to 
the not partaking of the flefli of nine, of which the 
ox is the principal. 

I am rather of opinion, upon a comparifon of the 
two religions, that that of- Bouduou is the more an¬ 
cient, for the following rcafons. The religion of 
Boudhou having extended itfdf in very remote 
times, through every part of India , was in many re- 
fpefts monfirous and unformed. An uncreated 
world, and mortal fouls, are ideas to be held only in 
an infant ftatc of fociety, and as fociety advances 
fuch ideas mufl vanifh. A Jorticri , they cannot be 
eftablifhed in oppofition to a religion already pre¬ 
vailing in a country, the fundamental articles of 
which are the creation of the world, and the immor¬ 
tality of the foul. Ideas in oppofition to all religion 
cannot gain ground, at leaft cannot make head, when 
there is already an eftablifhed faith ; whence it is fair 
to infer, that if Boudhifm could not have eftablifhed 
itfelf among the Brahmins , and if it has been efta¬ 
blifhed in their country, that it muil be the more 
ancient of the two. 

In looking into the SingaJcfc books, we- find 
feveral linking refemblanccs between their aftrono- 
mical fvftem and that of the Bramins ; for in- 

ftance. 
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(lance, we fee the number 432, followed by any 
number (no matter how great) of zeros, which* 
among the Indians , is the refult of certain combina¬ 
tions in the movement of the heavenly bodies; com¬ 
binations which agree almofi: exattly with the calcu¬ 
lations founded on Newton’s fyftcm. This fame 
number 432, among the Boudhijls , is no longer the 
rcfi’.lt of altronomical combinations, but of arithme¬ 
tical ones, arranged cxprcfsly to obtain it. The 
Boudhijls have only a mechanical knowledge of it, 
and generally attach fixty zeros to it; whereas the 
Bramins put but three or four. Had the former re¬ 
ceived it from the latter, they would have either kept 
it entirely, or changed it entirely in its myftico- 
numcric details, fo that the number 432 would either 
have been kept in its original purity, or entirely loft t 
but if, on the contrary, they tranfmitted the fcience 
to the Bramins , as in the unfortunate wars which 
they mull have fuffered in the reformation by the 
Bramins , they were driven from their country; and 
their cffe£ts, books, obfervatories, and altronomical 
tables,, were loft ; they could preferve only a loofe 
remembrance of their former fcience ; for they were 
obliged to wander a long* time before they could 
unite in a body either on Ceylon or in Siam. Hence, 
is it not evident that the Boudhijls were poflelfed of 
aftronomy before the Bramins ; and as both religion 
and aftronomy are united, is it not probable that the 
religion of the Boudhijls is the more ancient ? It is 
afeertained that Zoroaster is not very ancient: it 
is laid that a council was held on the fubjeft of his 
principles, and that the refult was an adh erence to 
their belief in the immortality of the ibttl : therefore, 
Zoroaster mult have eftablifhed fomething, per¬ 
haps the adoring of fire, or fomewhat of that kind 
at prefent ufed by the Parfecs of Bombay and Surat. 
The Bramins do not adoic, bur they refpcfct fire, and 
Vo l, VII. Hd keep 
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keep fome conftantly lighted in their houfes, a» well 
as in their temples.' The Boudhijls pay no kind of 
regard to it, becaufe nothing of the kind was thought 
of when their religion was formed. The Boudhijls 
eat animals; the Bramins do not. If it fhould be 
held, that reforms tend to the perfe&ion of religion, 
to decide on the queftion of priority of age on that 
ground, it fhould be ascertained whether it be better 
to eat a partridge than a potatoe, which being a 
matter of tafte, cannot be ealily decided. But there 
is a more direct way of coming to a conclufion on 
this fubjeft. All reformers attempt to throw a flur 
on the individuals profefling the religion they wilh to 
reform : now if the Boudhijls had been the reformers, 
they could not have reproved the Bramins for 
eating rice, as they eat it themfelves ; nor for eating 
rice only ; for when the religion allows eating both 
meat and rice, it is in every performs choice whether 
he will eat only one of thefc. But if, on the con¬ 
trary, the Bramins had been the reformers, they 
could throw blame on the Bcudhijls , by prohibiting 
meat to themfelves : thefe rcafons make me believe 
that the religion of the Bramins is not fo ancient as 
that of the Boudhijls , awl that Menu was the re¬ 
former. But that is a queftion of no importance to 
what I have to fay further. 

According to ail the old Singalcfr authors, par¬ 
ticularly Nimi Giateke*, and the Boudhou Gu- 
nukatavc t, Boudhou tranfmigrated during four ajankes , 
and one hundred thoufand mahakalpes of years, 
from time h§ took the refoJution to become 
Bp udhou, till that when he was born lor the lall 
ti»e, according to fome; or, as others will have it, 
till he became Nivani. To form an idea of this pe¬ 
riod. 


An incarnation of Boudhou, under the name of i.ing Nimi. 
f History of the Achievements of BuoinioL, 
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riod, the meaning of the words afanke and mahakalpt 
mull be explained. There are two ways of explain¬ 
ing mahakalpt ; the fird fuppofes a cubic done *of 
nine cubits on each fide : a goddefs of great beauty, 
drefled in robes of the fined muflin, pafles once in 
every thoufand years near this done, at each time 
. the zephyr gently blowing the muflin on it, till in 
this way it is worn down to the fize of a grain of 
muflard: the fpace of time neceffary for this is 
called antakalpe ; eighty antakalpes make one maha¬ 
kalpt, According to the fecond way of explaining 
the term, it is faid that the earth increafes feven yo- 
dun s'in one antakalpe; but a thoufand years only 
increafe it the thicknefs of one finger, in the opinion 
of the Boudhijls. It then remains to be feen, how 
many fingers there are in one yodun. The calcula¬ 
tion is as follows: 

12 fingers . make . 1 viet. 

2 viets.1 riene, or cubit. 

7 rienes.1 jate. 

2ojates.l-ifbe. 

80 id>es.1 gaoue. 

4 gaoues .... 1 yodun.—About 

14 Englifh miles. One yodun is confetjuently 
1075200 fingers ; 7 yoduns , 7526400 fngers , which, 
multiplied by 1000, the number of years makes 
7526400000, the amount of an antakalpe , which* 
multiplied by bo, produces 602112000000 yeafa, Or 
one mahakalpt. The fird computatio/i, involving in 
it a calculation beyond the power of the human ima¬ 
gination to reach, leaves us nothing to fay on the 
fubjcfil, except to exprefs our total dilbelief of it 
The. fecond is at lead intelligible, and, it will be feen, 
bears a (mailer proportion to an afanke , than a fecond 
does to ; a thoufand centuries. The afanke is a num¬ 
ber explained in three verfes by an ancient author j 
thefe three verfes are compofed- of the following 

D d 2 words. 
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words, each having a numerical meaning—Satan, 
Sahajan, Lackhan, or Lakfe, or Lack, See . Sc c. 

Satan . fignifies . . . 100 

Sahajan ...... 1000 

Lakhan.100,000 

Naouthan .... 1000,000 

Cathi .... 1000000000 

Pakethi . . 1000000000000 

Cothi Pakothi 1000000000000000 


C'othi Pakothi Naouthan 
Nina Outhan . . 

Hakoheni .... 

Bindhou . 

Aboudhou .... 
Nina Boudhan . . . 

Abakan. 

Abebhan. 

Athethan. 

Soghandi .... 
Kowpellan .... 
Koniodan .... 
Pomederikan 
Padowonan .... 
Mahakatta .... 
Sanke, or Afanke . ' . 


18 zeros. 
21 do. 

24 do. 

27 do. 

30 do. 

33 do 
36 do. 

39 do ' 

42 do 

45 do - 
48 do. 

51 do. 

54 do. 

57 do * 

60 do. 

63 do. 


One fanke , or afanke is, therefore, a number of 
years amounting to an unit with lixty-three zeros 
after it. I fufpe£t that there is an error in the four 
firfl numbers ; though ail thole whom I have con- 
fulted, have allured me there is not. This is to be 


lamented 5 for had the account commenced with 1, 


the fecond line been 1000, the third 1,000,000, Sc c. 


and fo on, and that the fecond were added to the 


firlt, the third to the two preceding ones, the fourth 
to the three, and fo on, it would produce a fine ma¬ 
gical fquare, of the fame defeription as that difplay- 
ed by the wife men of Siam , and which a famou« 

altronomer, 
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aftronomer, Mons. De Cassini, lias not thought 
unworthy of employing his time in calculating. It 
is worthy of remark, that the afanke is denominated 
by fixty-four cyphers. For if this number be ufed 
to divide a mahakalpc, 60211200000, the quotient is 
940800000, which laft number can be equally divided 
by 64, by 4, by 80, by 32, all remarkable numbers 
in the mylterious calculations of the Boudhijls. If 
the numbers of antakalpes , 80, be multiplied by the 
number of Boudhous, 5, it will give 400; and if 
64, the number of cyphers in an afanke , be multiplied 
by 5, it will give 320; thefe two numbers, added 
together, make the quotient of 432000, by 600, a 
period famous among the Chaldeans as well as the 
Indians , 432000 reprefenting the Kali of the 0 a~ 
mins. It is certainly not enough that this number 
fhould be produced by means of certain divifor^and 
multiplicators j but it mull be proved that thefe 
numbers are particularly marked in their religion. 
The number 5 (lands for the five Boudhous, of 
whom one is yet to come. The number 4 reprefenti 
the four Boudhous that have already appeared, and 
alfo the four afankes of transmigrations of Gauteme, 
the fourth Boudhou : 80 is the number of years of 
the laft life of the fame Boudhou j for, according to 
the mod authentic works, be was, 

Kumareia (Prince) during . 16 years. 

King during ...... 13 do. 

Pilgrim during.6 do. 

Boudhou during . . . . 45 do. 

Total . . 80 

Thirty-two reprefents the number of his great 
qualities, as well as of his middling ones, wnich, 
added together, amount to 64, the number of 
cyphers of the afanke. In tine, to be ihort, we'(hall 
only obferve, that four afankes , 100,000 mahokaipes t 
and 32 great qualities of Boudhou, compqfe myfti- 

D d 3 c*Ity, 
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cally, if not arithmetically, the Kali of the Brah¬ 
mins of 432,000 years. We fhall have ocCafion 
hereafter to remark the coincidence in the calcula¬ 
tions of the Boudhi/ls with thofe of the Brahmins. 
The Boudhi/ls of Ceylon are the defcendants of the 
Boudhijls of the continent of Ajia , who emigrated 
at the revolution effefted by the Brahmins. Having 
loft their aftronomical tables, they have attempted, 
by a variety of forced, and often unintelligible, cal¬ 
culations, to produce the numbers refulting from the 
aftronomical experiments of their anceftors ; as they 
have themfelves preferved nothing of the fcience, 
except thefe numbers. 


COSMOGONY . 


The Boudhijls imagine that the world is com- 
pofed of an infinite number of worlds, refembling 
one another. In the centre of thefe lies a ftone, 
called Maha Meru Pargwette , (Pargwette figni- 
fies a ftone in the Pali language,) fixty-eight thou- 
fand yoduns in height, and ten thoufand in circum- 
ference, making a hundred and forty thoufand 
Englifh miles. Sakreia, the King and God, lives 
at the top. Around this ftone lies another, called 
Yougandere Pargwette , one half the height of the 
former. The fpace between thefe ftones is filled 
with water, and is termed Sidhante Sagrc , meaning 
the coldeft water. Yougandere is the feat of the 
ftars, the planets, and all the bodies, whether lutni- 
nous or not, which we call celeftial: around You¬ 
gandere is IJJedare Pagwette , where lives a bird 
called Govroeass, 150 yoduns in height: and next 
to it lies Karvike Pargwette , an uninhabited ftone. 
Next to the laft mentioned place is SoudaJJene Parg¬ 
wette, 
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wette, a fimilar one: next to that Vineteke • and then 
Ajfuejtaru. The {pace between all thefe (tones is 
filled with the coldefl water, Sidhante Sagre. 
Tchiakrevatte Pargwette t or Sackwelle Gale , furrounds 
a vaft fpace incloling AJfuekaru. The circum¬ 
ference of Sakwelle Gale is 3,610,350 yodun s, and 
its diameter 1,203,400, uninhabited, is all of folid 
{tone. Each of thefe Pargwetf.es is only half as 
high as that which it furrounds; fo that AJfuekaru 
is one 128th part of the height of Maha Meru, and 
Tchiakrevatte Pargwette one 256th part. Between 
AJfuekaru and Tchiakrevatte are four countries, 
called Maha Dwipes, (Dwipe fignifies ifland,) 
placed at the four cardinal points : PourgwevidefJ 
at the weft, Giambu at the north, Aprigodani at the 
eaft, and Uluru Kurudiveine at the fouih. Pourg- 
wevidche is in the form of a half moon, and is in¬ 
habited by people whofe faces are (haped like a half 
moon. It is feven thoufand yoduns in circum¬ 
ference, and is furrounded by 500 iflands, each of 
them one hundred yoduns in circuit. Giambu is the 
earth we inhabit. It is of a triangular form, and is 
divided into two parts; that in which men imme¬ 
diately live is feven thoufand yoduns in circuit; and 
the other, in which fpirits «*nly exift, is about three 
thoufand. The elephants of the firft clafs* which 
are 1,000,000,000 times ftronger than thofe of the 
tenth, live alio in this place, which is caljed Himale 
Vani. It is befides the favourite relidence of Vish¬ 
nu, of Is ware, of * Nathe, and feveral other 
great gods, who are there for the protection of the 
earth. It is furrounded by five hundred fmall 
illands. The (mail part, Himale Vani , is of the 
fame fhape as the whole together, being triangular; 
the other part is a trapezium. T,hey have all toge¬ 
ther 10,000 yoduns in circumference. As the triangle 
Himale Vani is three thoufand yoduns , the Trapezium 

D d 4 mutt 


* The Nats are not known here, there is only a god called Nathe. 
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jmi ft be about nine thoufand; but the Singalefe 
bv oks make it but feven thoufand, which cannyt be 
thr cafe, geometrically, even fuppofing a triangle 
carried to its extreme length. But arithmetically, 
feven and three are ten, which is all that is neceffary 
to fatisfy the Boudhijls of the prefent day. The in¬ 
habitants of * Giambu , our earth, have a triangular 
head, which, however paradoxical it may appear, is 
{clearly proved by the learned Singalefe to be the 
cafe, by lines which they trace on their own faces. 
Giambu is iituated to the north of the lyftem; 
around it are five hundred iflands, one of which, 
Lanke, is the Ifland of Ceylon. This ifland is 
guarded by four great gods; before, by Vishnu; 
behind, on Adam’s Peak, by Sam an : Rande Kou- 
marea, or Katregam, is on the right; and Aye- 
naike on the left. The fore part, according to the 
Singalefe , is De-undere ; the hind part Adam’s Peak : 
on the right lies the Pagoda of Katregam, and on 
tbe left Putaland. Vishnu has placed them thus. 
Apregoiami is a country of a round fhape, inhabited 
by men with round faces like the full moon, and by 
fpirits of a particular defeription, that are to be found 
no where elfe. ft is firuated in the eaft, is feven 
thoufand yoduns in circumference, with five hundred 
iflands around it. \Jturukuru~divcine is in the foutb, 
of a fquare form; its inhabitants have fquare faces, 
they live there five hundred years, and there are five 
hundred little iflands round it. As we have one day 
the profpeft of being in one or other of thefe coun¬ 
tries, the ladies, who (nay be (hocked at the idea of 
having triangular faces, have, at lead the confoiation 
to be able to choqfe in their next tranfmigration, be¬ 
twixt fquare faces, fqll moons, or half moons. 

, The fyftem of the world, or of the partli com-! 
pofing the world, which we have juft deferibed, is 
galled Sqkwcllc. On thp Haha Mem PargweUe 

are 

* Giambu Ihripe is as Zabudiba at Ava. Giambu is a tree, 

(pttgcmaj 
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are four itones; the firlt between the north-eaft and 
north-well; the' fecond between the north-eaft and 
fouth-eaft; the third between the fouth-eaft and 
fouth-weft; the fourth between the fouth-weft and 
north-weft. The firft ftone is green, and refle&s a 
green colour over the whole of that part of the Sak - 
welle which is oppofite to it; even the inhabitants 
are green : we are thefe inhabitants. Our not per¬ 
ceiving this, is to be attributed to a defeft in the 
organs of our fight; but holy perfons, virtuous 
fouls, fee us as we really are. The fecond ftone is 
red, and fo is the correfponding (pace around it. 
The third ftone is yellow, the colour of gold, and 
fo is the fpace about it. The fourth is the colour of 
filver, as is its correfponding fpace. The fun that il¬ 
lumines Yougandcre travels round its habitation; 
when it gives light to the north, the fouth is in ob- 
fcurity, and vice verfa. It will have been obferved 
that there are eight Pargwettes , in the fame manner 
that we fhould have eight planets, had not one been 
fupprefled. Our Sakwtllc appears to be divided into 
feparate parts by the waters that are between the 
Pargwettes ; but they all, though in different parts, 
unite themfelves at their bafe. There is an infinite 
number of Sakwelles that touch one another by the 
points of their circumference. They are all of the 
fame fize. On account of their round fpace, tbfcre 
rouft be empty fpaces between them, which form 
fpherical triangles. Thefe triangles are cold hells, 
called Lokonan , Tarike , Narake. The hells that are 
hot, lie under the earth we inhabit, and are termed 
Avitchi Maha Narake. There are thirty-fix great 
bells, or Maha Narake. 

’The heavens are divided into three* claffes, tl» 
Kamelokes , the Brahmclokcs , and the Arupelok& s 
amounting in all to twenty-fix, and are placed 009, 
above the other. 


1 . Tchap* 
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X. 


3 - 

4 - 


Tchattourmaharagikei£, which is' 
42000 yoduns in height,count¬ 
ing from its bafe to the top of 
Mahameru Pargwette. 

Taoutifeeie, or Tretrinfak; this 
heaven is governed by Sakreia. 

Tame,governed bySuiAMENAMK. 

Santhoupite, governed by Tos- 


yKamtlokci . 


SITE. 

5. Nermane Jattie, governed by 

SOUNERMITTE. 

6. Parenermittc, governed by Wa- 

S AW ARTIE. 


7. BrahmaparifTetie. 

8. Brahmaparouffittie. 

9. Brahmekaike. 

10. Waredabeie. 

11. (That name is forgotten in the 

Singalefc manufcript.} 

12. Abaflarei'e. 

13. Paretchifl'oubei6. 

14. Apemene Soubeie. 

15. Soubekirne Soubeie. 

16. Vehapeleie. 

17. Affanfatei'c. 

18. Avihei'e. 

19. Attapeic. 

20. Soudaffeie. 

21. Soudaffieie. 

22. Aghenifhtakeie. 


yBrahmtloh;, 


23. Akaffenan tchiatcncie. 

24. Vignanantchia. 

25. Aghintchiniie. 

26. Neneflanjagnianan 


► Aroupclola. 

4 


When 
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When the Mahahalpe ends, that is, when the fyf- 
tem of the worlds is overturned, and that all is in 
diforder, the heavens defcribed by the numbers 7, 8, 
9, 10, xi, 12, are in a (late of conflagration. Thofe 
numbered 13, 14, 15, 16, are laid walte by violent 
winds; and thofe numbered 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
are inundated. The heaYC’ns, called the Aroupctokcs , 
are of a very extraordinary description ; there are 
many living bodies without fouls, or the foul is not 
the life ; and there are fouls without bodies, and yet 
are not fpirits, befides feveral other things equally 
curious. As each of us may hope to fee this when 
we tranfmigrate, I {hall not give a further detail of 
it. 

THEOGONY. 

There are three kinds of Boudhous, the Laou - 
touras, the PaJJes , and the Arihats. There is 
nothing in -the world fuperior to the Laovtouras. 
One of thefe is conftantly in a Mahahalpe. If there 
be one, the Mahahalpe is called Sarahalpe ; two, 
Mandakalpc ; three, Warakalpe ; four, Saramande - 
kalpc ; five, Mahahadre-Palpe. We are in this laft, 
becaufe it bears five Bouuhous : four have already 
ended, having become Nivani. The fifth will finifh 
with the prefent Mahahalpe .* 1 he firft of thefe 

five 

* Sir W. Jones, in his Chronology of the Hindoos, vol. 2d of the 
Asiatic Researches, gives the names of seven Rishis, or holy per¬ 
sons, followers of V aivaswata. Son of the Sun. Their names are 
Ca&yapa, Arai, Vamshtha, Yiswamitha, Galtama, Jamadjgnv, 
and Bimiadwaja- Among these seven names are to be found'two 
of the live Boldhols, Kasmape and Gaoteme. I think that the 
name of Maitki is corrupted into the word Wisivanitka. In the 
same treatise theie is great mention made of Boudhoo tinder the 
name of Eouoha, whom Bacawatamut supposes to be of a co¬ 
lour between white and red. The author of the Amaracoslia makes 
him to be son of Maya : jt is said farther on, that he is the son of 
the moon, a male deity, and that he married Ila, daughter of 
Menu: Trom what is said in the Sanscrit books about Bot nnot. I 
conclude that the Brahmins made bis history intricate, in cre.r to 
destroy the remembrauce of him. 
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five Boudhous was called Kakoosande ; the fe. 
cond Konagame; the third Cassiape ; the fourth 
Gauteme ; he by whole laws the world is go* 
verned, and will be governed for 2657 years to 
come, from the ill of May 1801 of the Chrillian 
era. It is 2344 years fince Boudhou became Ni - 
vani. This era is called Boudhou v arouse. The 
fifth, the Boudhou to come, will be called Maitri. 
He is actually in the heaven Santhoupitie. There 
has been a Laoutouras Boudhou, named Dipan- 
kere, who has done incredible things : he lived in 
a very remote Mahakalpe. Between him and Gau- 
tEme there were twenty-two Laoutouras. The Pajfe 
Boudhous are very numerous ; but none have ever 
exifted in a Mahakalpe which has produced a Laou- 
toure. 

The Arihats are as numerous as the preceding 
ones; many of them were promoted by Gauteme 
to be his guard, but they have all become Nivani. 
The laft furvivor of thefe inhabited the Wanny , the 
northern part of Ceylon , before he became Arihat. 
The Laoutouras owe their becoming Boudhous to 
their virtues. They tranfmigrated an infinite num¬ 
ber of years before they obtained it. They were all 
animals, men, and even fpirits or gods. Among 
thefe gods are all the Brahmes , and even Maha 
Brahma himfelf. But in the fpiritual hierarchy 
they are all inferior to the Boudhous. The flate of 
a Boudhou is that to which every being fliould 
afpire; becaufe, to become Nivani , one tnuft firft 
be a Boudhou of one of the three forts. The violent 
propenfity to become Nivani , proceeds from a dread 
that, in one of their infinite number of tranfmigra- 
tions, they may alfume the Chape and chara&er of 
an uncleanly animal, dr an ^inferior devil. Maha 
Brahma is a god who has become fuch, after many 
tran emigrations, and who is deftined for the date of 
Boudhou; in the mean time, he is fuperior to all 
(fie Brahynes. There can be but one Maha 

Brahma 
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Brahma in the fpace of two Kalpes and a half; 
the prefent was fervant to Gauteme, and held the 
parafoL over his head. Sakreia is nearly of the fame 
kind of gods as the Brahmes , but he is fuperior to 
Maha Bkahma. There have been many Sakreias, 
though never more than one at a time ; his refidence 
is on the central {lone of our fyftem of worlds, Maha 
Meru Pargwette; he is always occupied in doing 
good : the books are filled with accounts of his func¬ 
tions. When a man, perfeftly virtuous, is afBi£ted 
with phyfical or moral pain, this good king knows of 
it by a (hock which he feels on this throne; he in- 
ftantly approaches the unfortunate perfon, who is re¬ 
lieved on the fpot, without feeing his benefa£lqr. 
Four gods watch round his pargwette ince{fantly, 
each of whom has an army of beings fubordinate to 
them, though not conftantly with their mailers. 
The firft, Virupakshe, who commands an army of 
fnakes; the fecond, Derteratchtre, the chief of 
a whole race of Gouroulas t who are feven hundred 
yoduns in height, and inhabit, as we have faid before, 
IJJedare Pargwette: the third, Faifrevenne, who 
commands the devils: the fourth, Vivude, chief of 
the gigantic fpirits, called Rumbande. Under the 
{tone of Sakreia lives a devil, called Assure', who 
watches the moment when the polls are not guarded, 
to attack Sakreia. But the four Gods are imme¬ 
diately informed of it by means of their divine 
fcience, and the devil is inftantly hurled back into 
his dungeen. 

But to return to Gauteme Bhoudhou ; he is ge¬ 
nerally called Saman Gauteme Bhoudhou Va- 
hanse; the Lord Saint Gauteme Boudhou. It 
has been juftly obferved, that the Samoncodum of 
the people of Siam is the fame as the Boudhou of 
the Singalcfe : but I do not know that the analogy 
in the names has as yet been obferved. We fee now 
that Samono and Saman refemble each other; and 
that Codom can be eafily taken for Gauteme. 

Boudhou, 
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Boudhou, in one of his three voyages to Lanka - 
dwipe , the ifland of Ceylon , left on the top of Jfaman 
ale Sripade , Adam’s Peak, the print of one of his 
feet; but though I have been at great pains to find 
it out, I have not as yet been able to afccrtain whe¬ 
ther it was his right or his left foot; and I am con¬ 
vinced that it muft be, univerfally, a matter of 
doubt; for all the feet of Boudhou that I have feen 
in the temples are fo awkwardly made, that there is 
no diftinguifiiing the little toe from the great one. 
There is alfo a print of Boudhou’s foot at Siam ; but. 
from the accounts of travellers, it is equally uncer¬ 
tain whether it is his right or his left: it fuffices to 
know, that it is the mark of Boudhou. .This not 
being doubted by any of the Singalefe , the very 
good Chriftians excepted, to whom the Portuguese 
priefts have clearly proved that this is the mark of 
Adam’s foot. The Boudhijls of Ceylon , however, 
diferedit the account of Boudhou having firidden 
from Siam to Ceylon , having one of his feet at each 
of thefe places at the fame time. As Boudhou was 
but eighteen cubits high, it is a thing impoffible ac¬ 
cording to their own tenets. 

Gauteme Boudhou was the fon of a king of 
Giambu Dwipe, called Soudodene Maha Racia, 
whofe kingdom was one of thofe feven large ftones 
that I have not been able to learn the names of; his 
mother was called Maya, or rather Maha Maya. 
He was there known under the name of Prince 
Si dharte : he had a fon by his wife Jassodera 
Devi, who was called Rahoule, and who fucceeded 
to the throne on the death of his father. Having in 
vain attempted, during four afankes ,. more than a 
hundred thoufand mahakalpes , to become Boudhou, 
be at laft made himfelf a pilgrim. At the end of 
fix years pilgrimage, an account of which is given 
in a large volume, he became Boudhou ; in forty- 
five years after, Nivani ; having eftablifhed an order 
of things in this Mahakalpe, which is to Jail 
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foi five tfioufand years; after which there wifi he fe- 
verai changes in the prefent fyftetn ; long wars, and 
a iucceflive diminution in the lives of men, till they 
are reduced fo low as not to continue beyond five 
years; and every one will commit, during this Ihort 
Ipace of time, unheard-of crimes. A terrible rain 
will fweep from the face of the earth, all except a 
Imall number of good people, who will receive timely 
notice of the evil, and will avoid it. All the wick¬ 
ed, after being drowned, will be changed into beafts, 
fill at length Maitri Boudhou will appear, and will 
eftablifh a new order of things : he is now alive for 
the laft time but one, and inhabits one of the fu- 
perior heavens. It is known that he will be born for 
the laft time in the kingdom of Kcetumati. His fa¬ 
ther will be Soubramane'; his mother, Bkahme' 
Veti-devi ; his wife, Chandre Moukhi, (Moon 
Face ;) and his fon, Bkahme Wardene-Maitri, will 
be 88 cubits in height, and be always furrounded by 
100,000 Rahatans , a fpecies of fpirits not very re¬ 
markable in the celeftial hierarchy, though tolerably 
powerful. It will appear from what I have faid, that 
the prefent Mahakalpe will end in five thoufand years, 
to commence from the day that Boudhou became 
Nivani ; that a kind of Chaos will fucceed, and will 
continue till the appearance of Maitri Boudhou. 
It is Hated in fome of the books, that the Mahakalpe 
will end with Maitri. For my part, I dare not de. 
cide a queftionarf fo much importance, which might 
one day give rife to wars, if the Frielts of Boudhou 
difputed ; but luckily their views are limited to re¬ 
ceiving peaceably the alms of charitable perfons, and 
pf covering their Idol every day with frefh flowers. 

77 /£ HELLS. 

I have brought the reader to the end of Kalpi; 
but it is not fair that he Ihould arrive there without 
firii palling through the hells. Being in them, we' 

fhall 
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fliall remain but a fhort time, as the diaboliqal fyf- 
tem of the Singalefe is fo complicated that a long nar¬ 
rative would only difguft the reader. 

The Hells are places of tranfmigration for the 
fouls of thofe who have deferved punifhment, and 
they tranfmigrate into different perfons, according to 
the weight of their offences. Wherever one may be 
in tranfmigrating, he is liable to be a devil, which is 
certainly a punifhment; for though there is power, 
there is alfo mifery attached to the Hate of a devil. 
The Presto devils, for in fiance, which are the moft 
numerous, are wretched beings, who, though con- 
ftantly hungry, have not any thing to eat; and being 
always about us, are but too happy if we afford them 
food by fpitting or blowing our nofes. They are the 
only devils who do us no harm. All the others find 
a pleafure in rendering us unhappy, by caufing our 
illnefies. This has led to the ufe of Bales , which 
are, however, prohibited by Boudhou; we fhall 
fpeak of them hereafter. Isvara and Vaissevene, 
two_ powerful gods, keep all the devils fubordinate 
to them in as much order as poffible, but they are 
not always in time to prevent the effe&s of their ma¬ 
lice. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

We have already given the opinions of the Baud .- 
hifls about the antiquity of the world, together with 
their truly wonderful chronological calculations. 
We fhall hereafter give an extrafl from the book of 
Ragia Paskemoodilliar, chief of the call of 
Saleas , in which there are curious details on this 
fubjett. At prefent we fhall touch on a chronology 
that approaches fomewhat nearer to our underftand- 
ing. We fhall not fpeak of the hiftory of Boyn- 
hou, a part of which is contained in 550 volumes, 
each relating to the hiftory of one tranfmigration 
only. We intend to give a copy of fom£ of ths 
paintings on the walls of the pagodas, with their ex* 

planation. 
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pi a nation. It is, however, at prefent, fufficient to 
eftablifh, that on the ift of May, 1801, there will 
have been 2344 years fince Boudhou became Ni~ 
vans; but not as fome ignorant Singalcfe {late, 
fince he was born for the laft time. Boudhou knew 
(£jom his great knowledge) that the defcendant of a 
Lion would attempt the conqueft of Ctylon. As 
there were then feven hundred devils remaining* who 
had efcaped deftru£tion when Boudhou. made great 
havoc among them in one of his journeys through 
the Ifland, he thought proper to avail himfelf of the 
deftiny of this hero, in order to deftroy thefe 700 de¬ 
vils. He accordingly ordered Vishnoc to afford 
him every affiftance towards the fuccefs of his pro- 
je£t. Boudhou became Nivani; and feven days 
after, Vice Kumareia, the hero, departed, and ar¬ 
rived at Ceylon with 700 giants, which Vishnou 
had procured for him v and a fanaified girdle, and a 
fpecies of holy water, which Sakreia had made him 
a prefent of. The following is the genealogy of 
Vice Kumareia. Yacooragia, the hufband of 
his grandmother, was a defcendant from the Sun, king 
of Vagouratte , and father of a girl who had a con- 
neftion with a furious Lion, the fcourge of the couth- 
try. This conncftion produced Sinhebahoo Ku¬ 
mareia. (Sin he means Lion.) V a coo was never 

fufficiently powerful to deftroy this Lion. .He or¬ 
dered Sinhebahoo (the only one in. his kingdom 
fufficiently ftrong to fight with this Lion) to attack 
him. Sinhebahoo, after repeated menaces from 
Vacooragia, at length determined to enter the hit* 
with the Lion, his father, attacked and killed 
him. In confequence of this, he acquired a title to 
the crown of Vacoo, and on the death of Vacoo, ob¬ 
tained it, and added to it that ol Latesinhe V*ct 
Kumahkia, who, we have already laid, debarked 
on Ceylon , and was his fon. He landed at Tamme m 
the Wanney. and lay down to reft with his 7001 

Vol. VII. £« * ,anl# 
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giants under a * Bogaha tree, which flickered 
them all. There was at that time in Ceylon a 
female devil, who had three breafts, and who knew 
when one of thofe fell, it would be the fign of a 
powerful ftranger having arrived in the Ifland, who 
would marry her. This break fell : (he immediately 
difguifed herfclf as a bitch, and went in queft of 
the Itrangcr. Having found him, flie fmelt his feet, 
and retired. Vice judged, from feeing the bitch, 
that there mult be inhabitants at no great diftance. 
He lent his giants to reconnoitre : thel'e, milled by 
the bitch, whom they followed, found themfelves 
fuddcnly on the borders of a lake, into which they 
were all plunged. Vice having waited their return 
in vain for a long time, fufpefted they had met with 
a misfortune, and marched forward in expeftation of 
hearing of them. He arrived alfo on the borders of 
the lake, where he found a beautiful woman, called 
Kuveni. This was the fame devil he had feen dif« 
gulfed as a bitch. He fufpefting that flie had hid 
his giants, without hefitating, feized her by the 
hair, and threatened her with the molt dreadful ven¬ 
geance if Ihc did not deliver them up to him. She 
confented on condition that Vige would marry her. 
He not having a woman at the time with him, and 
Ihe being beautiful, agreed, and took the oath ac¬ 
cordingly. At this inilant the giants fprung out 
of the waters in the fame ftate as they had entered 
them. Kuveni then informed him, that all the de¬ 
vils of the Ifland inhabited two villages near - the 
lake,' and that {he would enable him to deftroy them 
all, if he pleafed. Vice immediately accepted the 
propofal. KuvEni changed herlelf into a mare; 
Vige mounted her, and darted blows on every fide 
Wherever^ Ihe brought him. This he did with fo 
much fuccefs, that in a few hours he killed all the 
devils in the Ifland, except one. This one is ftili in 
Ceylon , and does a great deal of mrfehief. It ia, 
probably, the one that a well-known traveller 

(KnoxJ 

* Bogaha is a ficus, but not the banian tree. 
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(•Knox) proves, by an irrefiftiblq argument, that he 
has heard at different times. Vige then, finding 
himfelf mailer of the Ifland, took the title of Vigb 
Ragia, and the inhabitants that of Sinhale (friends 
of the Lion) out of compliment to Vice. This is 
the origin of the word Singalcfc , (as we call it.) 
Vige Ragia was the firft of the line of kings de¬ 
scendants of the Sun. It has been mentioned that 
he was the grandfon of a Lion on his father’s fide ; 
but as his grandmother was a defeendant of the Sun, 
it is fufficient reafon why he fhould be confidered of 
that race. Alfo, fince his time, all the kings of 
Lanka Dioipe (fince called Ceylon from Sinhale) have 
taken the title of Sons of *the Sun. 

It will appear from what wc have faid, that Vice 
R agia arrived in Ceylon on the 7th of May, 543 
years before the coming of Chrift. I do not know 
upon what authority Valentine dates his arrival 
in the year 106 of Jefus Chrift, 649 years after the 
flatetnent made by the mod authentic writers. He 
is in another error, when he declares him to have 
reigned only thirty years; the Singalefe being all 
agreed, on the authority of the Maiiavanse, the 
Sassenanvanse, and the Ragia Vallie, that he 
reigned thirty-eight ; but they vary in their accounts 
of the time of reigning, and the number of the fol¬ 
lowing kings. I have before me feven or eight lids 
of their kings, not one of which agree. The firft 
extra£led from the Mahavanse, the fecond from 
Ragia Vallie, the third from Sassenanvanse; the 
fourth and fifth are Dutch manuferipts; the fixth 
is Valentine’s ; the feventh Racia Pauses Moo- 
dilliar of Saleas , who has attempted to reconcile 
the different ftatements of the ctuer authors, but (as 
he himfelf allows) to no purpofe. About twenty 
years ago, a learned pried palled feveral months in 
the archives of the king of Cand>a , to afeertain 
thefe and other points relative to the Ifland. The 
work he has written is much efteemed, and great re- 

E c 2 liance 
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liance placed on its exa&nefs; notwithftanding which, 
I have found out an error of one year in follow-, 
ing his chronological calculation. I have only feen 
the latter part of the work. The author’s name is 
Ti.'iouwavu Naike Ounanse. He gives an account 
of 2 g 6 kings, (cxclufive of the king then on the 
throne,) whofe aggregate reigns amount to 2400 
years. But it would be necelfary to fee the whole 
of T E 30 u ave’s work, before we can come to a pofi- 
tive conclufion on the chronology of the Ifland. I 
hope foon to get polfeihon of it. I am pretty 
confident it will clear up feveral hiflorical as well as 
chronological ftatements : though the hiftory of the 
kings anterior to Racia S;nhe, who lived 170 years 
ago, hardly contains more than their names. There 
are ncverthclefs a few interefting fafts, of an ancient 
date, mentioned by Tebouave, fuch as that Dive- 
nipatiss was the firft king who introduced writing in 
tlie Ifland. He liyed in the year 322 of Boudhou 
Varouse, and 321 years before Jefus Chrift. 


KINGS. 

SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE. 

A Singalese cannot be king of Ceylon; that is r 
every perfon born of a Singalefe father or mother, is 
excluded from the throne; the reafon given for this 
is, that no Singalefe can proftrate himfelf before one 
of his own nation' The fon of Singalefe woman is 
confldered as of the fame country as his mother, 
though his father fhould belong to a different nation. 
They lie on their bellies only before kings; butt as no 
Singalefe h^s ever been a king, they could not proftrate 
themfeives in that manner before a king of their na¬ 
tion, he would be the firft of the new race. One 
Patthiebandare, a descendant of kings on the fa¬ 
ther's fide, but of a Singalefe mother, ufurped the 
crown ; but he was iliortly after malfatred. 


The 
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The king may have as many women as he pleafes, 
who are not confidered as concubines when they live 
in the palace; but the iffue of a royal race can alone 
pretend to the crown. Thefe are called Princes, 
Kitmareia. 

The eldeft fon generally fucceeds to the throne : 
but if he be difqualified on account of irreligion, bad 
morals, or want of undcrltatiding, the lead objec¬ 
tionable of his brothers is made to fuperfede him. 
If the king have not male iffue, one of his relations 
is chofen to fuccccd him; and if he have not thefe, 
an offer of the crown is made to fome prince on the 
continent profclfing the Boudiiou religion. 

The courtiers, holding the principal offices, de¬ 
cide, conjointly with the inhabitants of fix cantons, 
called Ra<!e Paha , all claims to the crown. They 
confirm or annul the nomination of the late king, 
and in the latter cafe cleft another, who is generally 
confidered as the lawful fovereign, provided the elec¬ 
tors have followed the written laws on the fubjeft of 
election, and that the fundamental conditions of be¬ 
ing of a royal race, and of the religion of BoUDitoUf 
have been adhered to. 

The cleft ion is of courfc fubjeft to be decided by 
intrigue. The firll miniffer, or others, tnav influence 
the vote of the Ratapahe, and intimidate the reft, 


COUNCIL oj the KING. DECREES. 

The council of the king is compofed of all the 
grandees of the court; that is to lay, of two Adi- 
kares; the great D essay ks, or collectors; and the 
Maha Muttia, or chief fecretary. The prielts of 
the firft clafs appear there alfo, when particularly 
invited. The decihons are not carried by plurality 
of votes ; the king liftens to his council, and then 
decides as he pleafes. Priefts can only give their 
opinions on the private conduft of the king, and 
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on fubje£U of religion, , In cafes of war or revenue, 
it, is Itriftly forbidden them to utter a word. A 
Dutch manufeript, written about twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, afferts that the king cannot punifh 
■With death; but this is a miflake. He is abfolute in 
his kingdom ; and, in faft, is the only perfon who 
can condemn to death, which he can do without 
even pafling fentence, for he can inflitl it with his 
own hand. 

Ragia Sinhe having been abandoned by fixty 
of his guards, at the moment he was engaged with a 
fierce wild boar, revenged himfclf of their cowardice, 
by running his lance through evety one of their 
bodies. The Desswes are judges in their refpeflive 
provinces, but they have not the power of inflifcling 
a punifhmcnt that ma\ lead to the death of the delin¬ 
quent. Where tire offence is very weighty, the cri¬ 
minal is dripped of his all, and the judge appropriates 
it to his own ufe. 


TEMPLES. 

Tjie temples of Boudhou are called Vihari , which 
fignifies a hoifc ; but its received meaning is, the 
houfe of Boudhou, in the fame manner as the term 
Kuv.arcia, which means fon, is only applied to the 
fon of a king by a princefs. Thcfc temples have no 
certain foim, being generally built m the caves of 
rocks. And it depends upon the particular form of 
the cave, whether the flatue of Bounnou be (land¬ 
ing, or fitting with its legs acrofs, or lying down 
on its right fide. This fl«tue is invariably )ellow, 
from the head to the feet. A large yellow garmppt 
covers the whole body, except his right bread. 
This garment is lined with red; the only part of the 
lining to be fecn is that which is folded, and thrown 
over the left (boulder. Boudhou has bracelets, like 
ail the Indian figures; his head is naked, his hair 

neatly 
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neatly plaited from the fore to the hind part of his 
head, at the top of which is a flame, which, in 
ftatues of eighteen cubits, is three feet two or three 
inches in height. There are generally figures of 
fome of the divinities painted on the walls of the 
temples; and thefe figures, in the richer ones, are 
made of earth or wood. Thole of Boudhou may 
be made of any kind of materials. Devout people 
make offerings to the temple in gold, filver, brafs, 
or even fluffs. It is an homage to the memory of 
Boudhou, for which a rccompencc is expe&ed in 
this life, and not in the other. 

On one fide of the Vihari there is always a monu¬ 
ment, in the form of a cupola, placed on a moulded 
pedeflal. This monument contains a particle of the 
bones of Boudhou: it is rather difficult to conceive 
whence all thefe particles have come, as his body 
was burned on a pile of fandal wood one hundred 
and fifty cubits high. This cupola is culled Dageb 
Vahanfe. Da*, bone; Geb, belly ; Vahanfe , lord. It 
is clear that the word Idly is here uled in a meta¬ 
phorical fenfe. Vahanfe is a term applicable to 
every thing that creates refpeft. The prielts live 
clofe to the Vihari. Their habitations fhould be 
humble, and covered only with leaves. This has 
given rife to their being called Pans-ele ; houfe of 
leaves. Abufes have, however, crept in among 
them, and tiles are feen to their houfes inftead of 
leaves. 


PRIESTS. 

The priefts are all drefled in yellow : their gar¬ 
ment is large, and folded back, like that of Boud¬ 
hou, on the left (boulder, leaving the right bread 
and flioulder uncovered. They are forbidden to 
marry, or to have concubines. They cannot touch 
meat, vegetables and eggs being their foie diet. 
They are not to. eat after twelve o’clock, and mud 

JE> c ^ be 
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be three months during the year away from their 
Ordinary habitation. They differ in their opinions 
as to tire caufe of this regulation. It appears to me 
to have been made for the purpofe of fpreading their 
do&rines more generally, as they are obliged to 
preach whenever there is an aflemblage of the faith¬ 
ful. They live partly on the produce of the lands 
annexed to the- temples, but more particularly by 
the alms they receive, in raw or boiled rice, vege¬ 
tables, paltry, clarified butter, or ghee, See. Sc c. 
They mult clean out their temples twice a day, and 
always keep at lead one lamp lighted in them, 
livery morning they are to fpread frefh flowers on 
the ftatue or pedeftal of Boudhou, and mult have 
mufxc both morning and evening. There are only 
two orders of priejlhood , the novices, and the or¬ 
dained: the firfl are called Saman Eroo Ounan.fr. 
They can be novices from their puberty, if they 
know how to read a little, and have fome know¬ 
ledge of the precepts of their religion. Previous to 
their admifCon, they arc examined, and it depends 
on their anfwers whether they gain their object. 
They are afked whether they are affiitted with the 
facing iicknefs, or the Uprofy ; if they be herma¬ 
phrodites; whether they have been born (laves; if 
their parents be alive, and if they have obtained their 
ponfent to embrace the priejihood ; with fevcral other 
queftions. 

At twenty years of age they can be ordained, that 
is, become Tirounnanfe. Ouodions are then put to 
them fo numerous as to fill a finall book. Previous 
to becoming a candidate, the novice mud provide 
himfelf with eight things, which are indifpenfably 
neceffary towards admiffion. A wooden plate for 
his food; three different yellow garments; a flick, 
for no other purpofe than to enable him to walk ; a 
round fan,, called Watapctc , to hide his face when 
he fpeaks; a coarfe fack to filter his water; and a 
needle to mend his garment. There is a law that 

makes 
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makes all the Tirounnanfes equal in rank : but this 
law not having been fufficiently attended to, it has 
been neceflary to eftablifh chiefs among them, to in- 
fpeft the temples in a certain diftrift. Thefe chiefs 
are called Naike OunnanJE A little after, there were 
two infpcttors-general made of all the temples in the 
ifland, they are called Mahanaike Ovvnavfe ; they re- 
fide at Candy. At prefent there is but one, who en¬ 
joys a great reputation for fanQity. 


MARRIAGES. 

The author of the Dutch manufeript I have al¬ 
ready alluded to, fays, that the law forbids brothers 
to have one woman in common; but he is deceived; 
there is no fuch law : *no notice of any fuch cuflom is 
taken in the ancient law, atul there is no modern one 
yet. This cullom prevails very much in Candy , and, 
to fay the lead, is tolerated. 

In all fuits relating to marriage, this cuftoiri is 
confidered legal, and muft have refultcd from the 
manner in which the marriage ceremony is per¬ 
formed in Ceylon. A whole family goes in a body 
to afk a girl in marriage : the more numerous the 
family, the greater title it has to the girl: It is the 
■whole family that marries, confequently th.e children 
belong to the whole family, in the fame way as the 
lands, which are never divided. 

It is probable that his Excellency, the Governor, 
■will bring about a reform in this kind of marriages, 
and place them on a more natural footing, by en¬ 
couraging agriculture, and ordering a diviflon of 
lands, for the purpole of eftablifhmg, every where, 
a foie proprietor. Marriages, in Ceylon , are con- 
tratled by the right thumb of the man and woman 
being put together, the prieft throwing a l'ttle water 
over their thujnhs, and pronouncing the words laid 
down by Eoudhou for the occaiiop. 
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The king is married in the above way; but a flieli 
of the fort called Chank (Buceinus) mu ft be pro¬ 
cured to pour the water from, with the aperture to 
the right; fuch fhell is thfc principal piece in the va¬ 
luables of the crown. Their religion authorizes them 
to have many wives; a man may have as many wives 
and concubines as he can maintain. 

Where a young man and woman arc. well dif- 
pofed to marry each other, the family of the man 
fends a friend to that of the woman, to found the 
intentions of the other party. I11 general, the girl’s 
family receives notice of it, and accordingly gives a 
feaft to their gueft. A few days after, one of the 
neareft moft aged relations of the young man pays 
a vifit to the girl’s family. He informs himfelf re¬ 
lative to her chauafter and circuinftances, and if he 
be fatisfied, propofes an alliance. To this he re¬ 
ceives no anfwcr; but they treat him with a much 
greater feaft than the former, which is generally a 
Jjgn of confent. The next day, a relation of the 
girl comes to vifit the family of the young man ; he 
receives a grand entertainment in his turn. He in¬ 
quires particularly about the number of the family, 
their tircumftances. See. and declares, that if the 
young pair are fatisfied, it would be well to confent 
to their marriage. The young man and his family 
immediately go in a body to demand the girl, which 
is acceded to. A magician is then confulted, to fix 
the day and the hour. The two famiiicvS then meet 
at the houfe of the girl, where a grand feaft is pre¬ 
pared. and the houle ornamented according to the 
cuftom of the caft. The magician confults his 
books, and bolds a Clepfydra (or water-clock) in his 
hand. The inftant the lucky hour arrives, the mar¬ 
ried couple is covered with a piece of cloth, their 
right thumbs are joined, filtered water is thrown 
over them; a cup, containing cocoa-milk, is palled 
fevcral times over their heads, and the ceremony 
ends. The couple immediately rid themfelv.es of 
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makes all the Tirounnanfes equal in rank : but this 
law not having been fufficiently attended to, it has 
been neceflary to eftablifh chiefs among them, to in- 
fpeft the temples in a certain diftrift. Thefe chiefs 
are called Naike OunnanJE A little after, there were 
two infpcttors-general made of all the temples in the 
ifland, they are called Mahanaike Ovvnavfe ; they re- 
fide at Candy. At prefent there is but one, who en¬ 
joys a great reputation for fanQity. 


MARRIAGES. 

The author of the Dutch manufeript I have al¬ 
ready alluded to, fays, that the law forbids brothers 
to have one woman in common; but he is deceived; 
there is no fuch law : *no notice of any fuch cuflom is 
taken in the ancient law, atul there is no modern one 
yet. This cullom prevails very much in Candy , and, 
to fay the lead, is tolerated. 

In all fuits relating to marriage, this cuftoiri is 
confidered legal, and muft have refultcd from the 
manner in which the marriage ceremony is per¬ 
formed in Ceylon. A whole family goes in a body 
to afk a girl in marriage : the more numerous the 
family, the greater title it has to the girl: It is the 
■whole family that marries, confequently th.e children 
belong to the whole family, in the fame way as the 
lands, which are never divided. 

It is probable that his Excellency, the Governor, 
■will bring about a reform in this kind of marriages, 
and place them on a more natural footing, by en¬ 
couraging agriculture, and ordering a diviflon of 
lands, for the purpole of eftablifhmg, every where, 
a foie proprietor. Marriages, in Ceylon , are con- 
tratled by the right thumb of the man and woman 
being put together, the prieft throwing a l'ttle water 
over their thujnhs, and pronouncing the words laid 
down by Eoudhou for the occaiiop. 
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cefs, at the will of the parties. If the hufband or 
hufbands be not fatisfied with their wife, lie or they 
return her the effects fhe has brought in marriage, 
and repudiate her. In the fame manner, if the wo¬ 
man be difcoritented, fhe infifts on withdrawing her- 
felf, and returns whatever fhe may have received in 
marriage. When the parties are not agreed as to 
the divorce, the Judge or Deffavc interferes, and ge¬ 
nerally annuls the marriage when he cannot reconcile 
them. 


DRESS. 

The drefs of the grandees of the court is not fo 
majeltic as that of the Turks or Perlians, nor fo ele¬ 
gant as that of the Indians, yet it is ftriking and 
pleafmg. The hip is covered with a large coloured 
cloth, defeending and folded in fuch a way before, as 
to prevent any obltruclion to the motion of the legs i 
this cloth is called Pano : over this- they wear a 
kind of petticoatof fine muffin, (called Joupeti,) with 
a gold border folded up in the way of the cloth. A 
box made of palle-boaid is placed round their bellies, 
the projection of which it increafes five or fix inches. 
This box contains a handkerchief, watch, and other 
little articles. Their fervants always carry their 
betel, chunam, and nuts of areka. A large fafb, 
with a gold border, ties up the whole : it is called 
Otton Katchie. The upper part of the body is co¬ 
vered with cloth worked in gold, or variegated filk, 
or plain white iiiuflin. The fleeves are always fluffed 
above with cotton, in order to make the higher part 
of the arm appear thick : this they call Otte. Over' 
their fhoulders is a large ruff, in the Spanifh fafhion, 
which they call Maute. On their heads they wear 
a fmall round hat, which they call Topi Raloue ; it 
is made of paflc board, and is covered with a piece 
of red cloth, having a gold border, and fometirncs of 
y hite mullin. This drel's appears to have been partly 

introduced 
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introduced by Europeans. The ruff and coat are to 
be feen in many of the portraits of the 16th and 17th 
centuries ; and the covering over their hips, refem- 
bles the large Dutch breeches of thofe days. They 
have two kinds of llippers ; one made of leather, or 
ornamented cloth, and turns at the end ; the other 
is a piece of wood, about the (ize of the foot, raifed 
from the ground by the means of two fupporters a 
few inches in height; near the end of it are two 
fmall curves, between which they place the great 
toe. They never ul'e flippers where there is cere¬ 
mony. 

Those that are of an inferior rank to the firft clafs 
of courtiers, only wear the lower part of the drefs ; 
it being Avidly forbidden them to cover the upper 
part of the body; The Vellale call has the privilege 
of wearing a white hat. The petty cheicfs of the 
other calls can wear black hats. The people of low 
call cannot wear a petticoat, but Amply "a piece of 
white cloth, which is not to reach below the knees. 
Their head is uncovered. 

i m women of the lower orders wear a petticoat of 
white cloth, which palling between their legs, is 
thrown over the right Ihoulder, and is fattened to the 
ligature about the waift : it has a very pretty effeft. 
This is the drefs in Car.dy. In that part of the ifland 
which is under the European dominion, the black 
chiefs wear a kind of embroidered furtout, with an 
immenfr quantity of large buttons of gold or lilver 
on it. The women wear a quilted veil of the very 
wot 11 talle. The Singaicfr ule a large leaf of the 
Talegaha tree to Jhelter them from the rain; it is 
called bv Europeans talibot.* It is made to fold up 
life a fan. Another fpecies of fan is yfed in Candy ; 
it is a leaf of the fame tree ; its folds are open, and 
form a wheel, which is fattened to a flick I'even or 
eight feet in length. It is only ufed to keep off the 
fun. Men in place alone are entitled to the bene* 

lit 
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fit of it. There is another fan of the fame fhape, but 
fmaller, called Wattapetie , which ferves the fame pur- 
pofe as fans in Europe. The priefls generally carry 
them. 


CASTS. 


The Singalefe are divided into four principal calls, 
That of the Kings —Ragia. 

That of the Brahmins . 

That of the Velendes. 

That of the Tchouderes . 

The two firft calls do not exift in Ceylon. That of 
the Kings is divided into Tchrestri Ragia Vanse, 
Litchwi Ragia Vanse, Akkake Ragia Vanse. 

The Brahmins diftinguilh the Vedehrahmine Vanfe 9 
as perfons to be folely employed in matters of reli¬ 
gion, and in the fludy of abftraCt fciences; other 
Brahmins as doctors of phyfic; and a third clafs as 
manufacturers of filks and fluffs. 

The Velende call is divided into Velende Vanfe 9 
and Wadighe Vanfe 9 commonly called Tehetis. The 
Tchouderes comprife all inferior calls. White peo¬ 
ple and vedas are of no call. But as all thefe are the 
calls of ancient and fabulous times, they can only 
be faid at prefent to exift in books. 

The following is the order of calls in Candy . 

First, Vellal or Goi Van/e. The Vellales were ori¬ 
ginally labourers, as will appear from the fignification 
of the words ; vel means a marfhy field, fit for 
the cultivation of rice; ale is delire, fancy, love. 
Vtil alt, therefore, fignifies, the attachment of people 
of that call to places fit for the cultivation of rice. 
They were alfo called goi-game , from goi 9 labourer ; 
.and game , villages. They probably took this name 
when they united thcmfelves into a finall foci^y. 
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and eftablifhed themfelves in the fame place. One 
would be induced to fuppofe that fuch a call muft 
have had its origin in very remote times; but we 
find no mention of it in the ancient books. Thi* 
little fociety having increafed in power and in num¬ 
bers, the general term of goi-game was dropped, and 
every one took that of goi-vanfc y meaning the lord 
labourer. The Goi-vanfes , or Vellales, form the firft 
calt in Candy : they alone can hold the High offices 
of the ftate. Two calls dilpute the fecond rank, 
namely, the fifherincn, and the Challias. The filh- 
ermen, or Karavc , cannot be of much importance in 
Candy , as the Candians at prefent can only fifh in the 
rivers of that kingdom. 

The origin of the Salef or Challias , is accounted 
for in the following manner : A certain number of 
Pajfckarca Brahmin Vahanfe went to live together 
in a large houfe on the continent, to carry on a ma- 
nufaflure of fluffs. This houfe was called Sale , and 
increafed to fuch a fizc, as at lall to become a village, 
which gave rile to the natrie Sale-garnet that was af¬ 
terwards given to its inhabitants. A great number 
of them were invited over to the I(land by three dif- 
fticnt Kings, Vice Ragia, Devenipatxsse, and 
Watimi. Though at full much elteemed, they had 
not an opportunity of conUamly exerciling their ta¬ 
lents ; the confequence was, thcle decreafed from not 
being fufficiently employed, their influence fell, and 
they became labourers, goi. In the reign of Wats- 
mi, they found an opportunity of diftinguifhing 
themfelves in another way. The Portuguefe had 
juft arrived in the Ifland, and wanted men to peel 
4 the 

* Is not this the name Ea.J.<»fu which Ptolemy reives to the Island 
©f Ceylon, as he ih.es that ol to the inhabitants? This cart 

©f cinnamon peelets is settled in (he southern districts ol the 
Island, am’ forms th* pnncipal part of the population ia the 
neighbou.nood ot Point Jx (Julie. 
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the rinnamon. They proved themfelves in a fhort 
tim fo ufeful to the Portuguefe, who valued nothing 
in f.he I (land but the cinnamon, that they received 
the title of Maha Bade , the great department, pre- 
ferving always the name of fale without the addition 
of game. They extended over a tract .of country 
forty or fifty leagues in length. Some time after, the 
termination at, was given to many cafts, ftich as the 
PanncaSf Hounas , &c. and in the fame way, to the 
caft of Sale , which then becam Saleas , by corrup¬ 
tion Tchalias. Adrian Ragia Pak.se Moodilliar 
of Saleas , has written a very curious work on the fub- 
jefi of his own caft, in which feveral intercfling ac¬ 
counts relative to Boudhifm are alfo to be found. I 
lhall give, farther on, from his book, an extrafd made 
by himfclf. 

Next to the Saleas and Karaves, are the Jagrcgors. 
Their employment is to extraft from the cocoa-tree, 
from the kitoul , and the talgaha 9 a liquor with which 
they make black fugar. The Hounas are lime-makers. 
The Navandana work in gold,, lilver, copper, and 
iron. 

The Dourave , or Sourave , are thofc who draw the 
juice from the palm trees, in the fame way as the Ja¬ 
grcgors. They make of this juice Souri , or Foadya 
liquor, which they ferment, and then diftil, by which 
means it becomes arrack. The Europeans call them 
Shandos. 

The Radave.— VVafhermen of the firfl caft. They 
wafh for the preceding cafts, but not for the follow¬ 
ing. They are obliged to hang white cloth in the 
houfes which travellers flop at, whenever a perfon of 
importance is to pafs by. 

The Kinnavas .—Winnowing-fan makers. 

The Jamale , who are to work in the iron mines* 
There are very few people of this caft. 

The Radcas .—Washermen of the fecond clafs. 

Perevc'ias 
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Jdcrtvcias.— — 1 This clafs includes all the players on 
hiufical inftruments, and thofe who beat the different 
kinds of drums. 

Ollias , the dancers and the mimics. The firft are 
obliged to be on the road when great people pafs by* 
and accompany the palanquin, for a length of time, 
by their extravagant fleps, which they call dancing. 
The mimics put on a maflt of the devil RakseYa, 
who is very formidable here, and dance with the malk 
•on, in order to appeafe him. 

The Padouas are carriers of every kind. The 
Galle gane palleas , thofe who are charged with clean¬ 
ing the llreets. 

The Rodi , or Rodias , are the laft and vileft of 
all the calls. If one Ihould touch a Rodias , even 
unintentionally, one is rendered impure. Thefe 
wretches arc obliged to throw themfelves on the 
ground on their bellies whenever they fee a Vellala 
palling, who gravely walks over them. But nature 
ieems to have come to the relief of thefe unfortunate 
beings, by giving to them more beautiful women than 
to any of the other calls. But many of them are 
forced into the harams of the great, who have laid 
it down as a rule, that a Rodias woman is not im¬ 
pure for the men of fuperior calls, but only for their 
wives. This is the order at prefent of the different 
calls in Candy. It is, however, probable, that for¬ 
merly the order of calls in this Illand was not as it 
now is, but as it exills on the continent. It may 
be confidered lingular, that there is not a military 
call: but the reafon of it is, that all the population 
belonging of right to the King, every one, let his 
rank be what it may, is obliged to fight on receiv¬ 
ing the King’s order. By this means he has as many 
foldiers in time of war as he can procure arms for. 
This order of cads is ftri&ly obferved in Candy . 
But no individual fufFers in the opinion of his caft» 
in doin^, for himfelf any work that may be within 
the particular line of another call: therefore a 

Ff . Vtllah 
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Vellale may walh his own linen, or fifh for his own 
table. Neither is a Vellale degraded for cultivate 
ing the ground of a man of inferior caft; in the 
fame way as a Navandanc may make a working-tool 
for a Rodias : for there are not two fpecies of Vel- 
lales , nor of Navandanes. But, as there are two 
kinds of walhermcn, a Radave would think it be¬ 
neath him to wafh for a Bereveias. In the part of 
the I (land belonging to the Englilh, there is a dif¬ 
ference in the calls, but fo confufed as to make U 
difficult to give an exa£t idea of them; the precife 
line between them not having been drawn in this 
part of the I Hand. For the laft twenty years, the 
• Salegamc, or Salcas , or Mahabade , have loft, with 
their privileges, the priority which their greater 
utility entitled them to over the Vellales. There is 
alfo another clafs of inhabitants, of whom many 
authors have fpoken, without knowing any thing 
about them: they are called Bedas, or Vedas. The 
Bedas are of no caft; but they are not confidered 
as impure, and enjoy, as a body, a certain degree 
of confideration. They inhabit the woods, and live 
up in the trees. They feed principally on the game 
they kill with their arrows, and have the reputation 
of being good archers. Their bows are remarkably 
difficult to draw. Their arrows have a piece of iron 
at the end, fix or eight inches long, and about one 
and a half broad. With thefe they can kill an ele¬ 
phant by linking him between his eyes, a thing 
very poflible from the conllruftion of the bone 
about that part. When a Veda wants an iron lance, 
or a tool, which is nearly the only thing he may 
{land in need of that he cannot procure for himfclf, 
he places in the night, before the door of a fmith, 
fomc honey or game, together with a model of the 
inftrument he requires in wood or earth. In a day 
or two after, he returns, and finds the inftrument he 
has demanded. This good faith, and recip. ''cal con- 
.fidcncc, prove, at leaft, that fome honeity ex ; fts in 

a coun»r v 
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a country where fwindling and robbery are carried 
to a great excefs. They would coniider themfelves 
extremely criminal if they cheated a Beda , who, from 
his way of living, can never impofe upon them. 
Once a year the Vedas fend two deputies with honey, 
and other little prcfents, to the King. When they 
arrive at the gate of the palace, they fend word to 
his Majefty that his coufins wifh to fee him. They 
are immediately introduced. They then kneel, get 
up, and inquire of the King, rather familiarly, about 
his health. The King receives them well, takes their 
prefents, gives them others, and orders that certain 
marks of refpeft be Ihewn them on their retiring 
from the palace. Thcfe Vedas are black, like all the 
Singalefe, notwithftanding all that has been faid to 
the contrary. They inhabit the Wanie. 


DEATHS. 

It is recommended by the laws of Buidhou, to 
recite fome chapters on morality near a dying man, 
in which the name of Bouimou frequently recurs. 
If the dying man expire at the inllant this name is 
repeated, his foul is tranfported into one of the 
heavenly regions. 1 he law ordains that the body 
be burnt: but this cuftom has not been preferved, 
except among the great. The people entertain an 
idea that the dead defile a place: they therefore 
get rid of the body immediately, by burning it, or 
carrying it to the neighbouring forcll. The houfe 
in which a perfon may have died, is always deferted 
for fome months, fometimes for ever. The water 
of the fca is the belt to wafh away the impurity : 
and where this cannot be had, they ule the water of 
a Bream, cow-dung, and curcuma. The following 
cuftom fi n s one with horror, particularly as the only 
caufe o' it is idlenefs : When a lick man is defpairca 
of, ’he fear of becoming defied, or of being obliged 

f I a to 
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to change their habitation, induces thofe about him 
to take him into a wood, in fpite of his cries and his 
groans, and there they leave him, perhaps, in the 
agonies of death. It frequently happens that men, 
thus left, recover, and return to their families, with¬ 
out entertaining the fmalleft refentment towards their 
affaffins. This atrocious cuftom is common in the 
poorer provinces of the kingdom of Candy. 


MUSIC. 

Music appears to have been formerly cultivated in 
Ceylon , and reduced into principles. There are 
pieces of mufic to be feen in regular notes, in fome 
of the old books in the Pali tongue. The ancients 
had feven notes, called Sa , Ri, Ga , Me , Pa , De, 
Ni. The gamut was termed Septa Souere. There 
was no particular fign for thefe notes, each of them 
being formed of as many letters as were neceffary 
for their pronunciation. It is very probable that this 
gamut anfwers exa&ly to ours, confequently this 
would be the way that the beginning of an oki 
minuet, known to all the world, would be written in 
Singalefe mu Ac ; Pa ni ri pa ri fa ni de pa, pa pa pa 
pa pa. 

But as their mufic, in notes, has been almoft 
entirely forgotten, 1 have not been able to difcover 
how they ufed to diftinguifh the half tones, the 
crotchets, meafures, &c. See. I have heard that 
there are two or three perfons in Candy , who (till 
underftand their mufic by note. But I hope yet to 
be able to colleft fomething that may give an infight 
into the ancient mufic of the Singalefe : it is, in all 
probab ility, the fame as that of the Indians of the 
continent. Nothing can be more unpleafant than 
the Singalefe airs, whether fung, or player on either 
kind of their guitars. Their trumpet procu res the 
moil annoying found I ever heard 5 yet they are r ond 
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of it to diftra&ion : they confecrate it to the temples 
and to the King. Its name is Hovcnevc. Their horn, 
called Kombove , is as unpleafant as the former. They 
have a kind of hautboy, that is not quite so infup- 
portable as their'Other inflruments, and which might, 
perhaps, in the hands of an able'player, be made to 
give fome pleafing tones; it is termed tialave. They 
have four fpecies of drums. The firft, Daoul , is long 
and narrow : they beat it with a curved flick, called 
Daoul Kadipoue , and ufe only their left hand to it. 
The Tammetam is a kind of kettle, covered with a 
fltin on the top, and beat with an inftrument called 
Kaddipow. The Rabani is nearly flmilar to our tim¬ 
brel ; but it has no bells. They Aide the fingers of 
the right hand on it, and hold it with the left. Wo¬ 
men play on it alfo. They place it on the ground, 
and three or four together beat it in time for many 
hours together, without being in time. The Odikie 
is the belt of all their drums, and is certainly capable 
of producing a good effett in a piece of mufic. It 
is very narrow, confidering its length. The two ex¬ 
tremities of it are tied by catgut firings to the belt, 
on which the inftrument hangs; this belt goes over 
the fhoulder. They fqueeze the drum occafionally 
with the left elbow, and ftrike it with their right hand. 
The preflure cm the inftrument, by ftretching it more 
or lefs, makes it produce different tones. The Tam¬ 
metam is ufed in the feafts of the great, and always 
precedes them in their journeys. It is a neceffary 
part of the mufic to be played before the temple 
morning and evening. In fine, it is an effentialiy 
neceffary inftrument upon all occafions that attra* 
the attention and consideration of the public. The 
Rabini is more adapted for the feafts of friends s ih'e 
Daoul is ufed at all times. But the Odikie is the 
inftrument of the men of tafte: a player on it is* 
confeque *tly, paid more liberally than thofe cut the 
Daoul Cc Tammetam. 

F f 3 The 
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The Singalefe are very fond of hearing fongs. A 
great man (when travelling) has often one finger be¬ 
fore and another behind his palanquin. They each in 
their turn fing ftanzas of an indeterminate length; 
as it happens at times that the finger, animated by his 
fubjeft, gives fome verfes extempore. The fongs 
are either religious, in which cafe they extol the vir¬ 
tues of Boudhou, and other gods ; or they are hifto- 
rical, and then they praife the virtuous aftions of 
fome of their kings, or relate a love adventure. In 
all cafes the air of the fongs is mournful. I have 
never heard what can be called gay mufic among the 
Singalefe; and I think it would be very difficult to 
put any into note; for 'the roeafure is incefiantly 
changing, and the movement remaining the fame, 
always flow. It is what is generally called the an~ 
dunte. 


Abridgment oj the Hiflory 0/ the Chalias, by Adrian 
Ragia Parse', a Chief of that Cajl. 

lft. After the world had been deftroyed, and 
plunged into obfcurity, a Brahme defcended from on 
high, and made it fhine with his bright light. 

2d. A great number of other Brahmes defcended 
at the fame time, and inhabited the regions of the 
air, where they enjoyed perfeft happinefs. 

3d. One of thefe Brahmes , wifhing to know the 
tafte of the earth, prefled it between two of his fin¬ 
gers, and found it poflefied of the fweetefl flavour. 
From that time he and the other Brahmins fed on it 
for the fpace of 60,000 years, till dreading that it 
would be entirely con fumed* from the great ufe they 
made of it, thev divided it equally amongft them, 
that each might be fure of a certain portiot *. but the 
unfortunate idea of dividing it deftroyed the u 'Hcious 
flavour of the earth. 

4th. 
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4tb. Aiter which Chance produced a fpecie* of 
mufliroom, called Mattika , or JeJfathow , on which 
they lived for 15,000 years. But being determined 
to make an equal divifion of this alfo, they loft it. 
Luckily for them, another creeping plant, called 
Badrilata , grew up, on which they fed for 35,000 
years, but which they loft for the fame reafon as the 
former ones. 

5th. Fortune Hill remained true to them; for 
there grew up a large tree, called Kalpeworkfc , of 
which there is an immenfe number in Outourowkmir 
roxudxuipe. This tree gave them food for a,200,000 
years. *But the old idea having crept in among them, 
it periflied. 

6th. They afterwards lived on an odoriferous 
grain, called Soiamgiatc-el , for 35,000 years, which 
they loft for the fame reafon as their former. 

7th. They then found another grain, called 
Sorvendc , which ferved them as food for 60,000 years, 
at the end of which they were deprived of it. 

8th. These different kinds of food changed theftr 
nature; and from fpirits they became matter in a 
human (hape, having bones, flefh, and blood : And 
having imbibed wicked ideas, they became hermo* 
phrodites , and communicated carnally with each 
other. The confequence was, that they loft all their 
ancient glory. 

9th. Some of thefe Brahmins difliking the method 
of living of the others, retired into the woods. 
There they divided themfelves into three fets. One 
fet gave itfelf the name of Vede Brahmine , and took 
to the ftudy of the four fciences, called Tehadourveda . 
This fet is employed in teaching men virtue, and in* 
ftrufling them in a knowledge of the heavenly doc* 
trine. Another fet took the appellation of Same Brah- 
mine, and it interefts itfelf about the temporal con¬ 
cerns of men. The laft fet is called Pejkare Brah- 

F f 4 mine, 
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mine , and manufa&ures gold Huffs : this is the mean¬ 
ing of Pejkare. 

10th. They all aflembled, and refle&ed deeply on 
their ancient glory, which was fo great as to have 
given light to the world : and they repented of the fin 
which had plunged them into obfcurity. 

nth. They in confequence prayed together, and 
obtained a new light, under the name of Souria , (fun,) 
which is fifty yoduns in circumference. This word, 
literally, is firmnefs and wifdom. At the time Vai- 
vafvata (fon of the fun) appeared in all his beauty 
and happinefs. # Thirty hours after, the fun fet, 
and the light was turned into darknefs. They again 
prayed, and obtained another luminary, called Chan - 
dria , (moon,) and which fignifies reunion , and has 
Forty-nine yoduns of. circumference, 

lath. Then they were obliged to labour for their 
bread, and they began to fteal from one another. 
In this predicament they ele&ed a chief, and agreed 
that whatever punilhment he (hould decree, they 
would enforce. This chief was that fplendid, beau¬ 
tiful, and perfeft happy being, the fon of the fun. 
*They called him Maha Samette, meaning the grand 
or unanimous eleftion ; and they appointed him king 
4,320,000 years after the defcent of the Brahmes 
from the aerial regions. 

13th. From him have defcended all the Maha Sa¬ 
mette , the caft of kings, which has been divided into 
five calls equally eminent. The firft, called Sourie 
Vanfe ; the lecond, Litche Viragie Vanfe ; the third, 
Katchieragie Vanfe ; the fourth, Sakeragia Vanfe; 
the fifth, Okkakeragie Vanfe. Thefe five calls have 
always filled the Ration of fovereigns. 

14th. The Hermaphrodites , of whom we have 

fpoken, 

* The Sinhalese divide the nychthemeron into 6ixty h. ursj thirty 
for the day, and thirty for the night. 
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fpoken, (No. 8,) produced two cafts ; the Valcnde^ 
who, knowing nothing of agriculture, took to trade, 
and are now called Tchittes ; and the Vadighe , dif- 
tin& from the former, but alfo traders. All the 
other Brahmes were called Tchouderes , a general term 
for all inferior cafts. 

15th, Many books, fuch as the Dampouvave , 
the Attouvavc, and the Nekalikave , fpeak of Pejkare 
Brahmincs who were kings. The book Sedipekave , 
taken from the Southfethre , and the Sonnanamekc , 
written by the king Melidow, eftablifhes the order 
of cafts in the following manner : Kings , Brahmincs^ 
Chittis , Grahapatis. Thirty-five Pefkare Brahmincs 
were kings in the country of Dambedive , (the conti T 
nent,) and the lands annexed to it; fuch as Makhandi , 
Mahapatoonu, Kaji , Gadahart , Kourozo f and &W- 
loupatounow, Here follows the manner in which 
Ceylon became inhabited. Ceylon is a ftnall id and, 
at a little diftance from Dambedive , about one hun¬ 
dred yoduns in circumference. It was for many 
years a favage ifland, and was inhabited by devils, 
A defeendant of the firft king of Dambedive , Maha- 
iametej arrived there: He was called Vice Kou- 
marea, and was the fon of Vacowragia. This 
prince Vige had a£led very unjuftly towards his 
father’s fubjetls : and his father, recolle£iing that 
Boudhou had foretold that his fon Vice would be 
king of Ceylon , made him embark with 700 giants, 
and ordered them «all to' go in fearch of the ifland of 
Ceylon. They departed with a fair wind for the 
mountain Saman cle Sripade , which they perceived 
at a diftance, and landed at Tamine in the Wany» 
Vice deftroyed all the devils, and cultivated the 
lands. He then fent large prefents to the king of 
Paundi , whofe daughter he demanded and obtained 
in marriage. The princefs brought 700 young girls 
with her, and fervants and artills of every deferip* 
tion. i’he 700 giants married the 700 girls. Vic* 
ye^.vied the princefs, and declared himfelf king. 

Some 
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Some time after. Vice Ragia made other prefers 
to his father-in-law, who, in return, fent him fome 
Pejkare Brahmines. Vice received them well, 
granted them lands and honours, and they employed 
themfelves in making magnificent gold Huffs for the 
king and queen. He died after thirty-eight years 
reign. The defcendants of thefe Pejkare Brahmines 
neglefted the art, gave themfelves up to agriculture, 
and loft the name of Pejkare with their talent. 
While the king, Devenipetisse, reigned in Ceylon , 
the king of Dambedive , Dharmasouke', fent him 
the holy tree, called Snemahabodhienvahanfe , and 
too Pejkare Brahmines , on whom he heaped riches 
and honours. Devenipetisse received them with 
attention, and granted them greater honours than they 
had received from Dharmasouke'. The Pejkares 
manufa&ured fluffs for the king; but, like their 
predeceffors, foon loft their art, and took to agri¬ 
culture. Another king of Ceylon , called Vige Sa- 
vakkremebahow, (alfo called Vatime',} fent pre- 
fents to the’king Holie, and obtained feveral from 
him, and feveral Pejkare Brahmines , to whom he 
gave rubies, pearls, elephants, lands, flaves, &c . 
The defcendants of thefe are called Saleas Game. 
It is faid in the book Salicgefoutre , that they lived 
in the village Saleagame , which means the village of 
houfes or buildings. This village was afterwards 
called Chelow. This place gave the name afterwards 
to the caft. Some Europeans fhortly after arrived in 
Ceylon , who employed the Pejkare Brahmines , or 
Saleagame , to gather cinnamon : and as this was the 
noil valuable article in the ifland to the Europeans, 
they called the department which furnifhed it Maha - 
hade. Bade fignifies tax ; therefore Mahabade means 
great tax. 

It is certain that the Saleas , at prefent called 
Challias, defcend from a very high caft, and that 
they have always been held in great efti.-ation ; 
having, except in late times, been conftantly ex¬ 
empted 
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empted from paying taxes, and enjoyed great ho- 
nours. 

All that we have faid is to be found in the follow¬ 
ing books. 


LIST OF BOOKS. 

Dirghinekaie , or Dikfanghic. —An extraft from the 
laws of Boudhou. (Pali.) 

Angothrinekaie. —Another extraCt more copious. 
(Pali.) 

Saniouthnikaic. —A collection of the writings of 
Boudhou. (Pali.) 

Giatekeathoovave. —A very ancient defcription of 
the tranfmigrations of Boudhou, divided into 550 
books. (Singalf/e.) 

Sare Sangrehe. —Hiftory of Boudhou, written by 
a wife man ; very much efteemed. (Singalefc.) 

Darina Predipikave. — Darma fignifies a colle8ion 
of the laws of Boudhou. Predipikave demonftrates 
that the author is a doCtor, (named Goukonlogomi;) 
it is a kind of commentary. (Sanfcrit,) Pali , Sin* 
galefe. 

Soumanghclc Vila Sininam othouvavc.— An explana¬ 
tion of the facred rejoicings. (Pali.) 

Vanfe Dipikavc. —The candleftick of the higher 
calls ; by a king named Milidon. 

Balavciare.—A grammar of the Pali language. 
Bale , ignorant; avetare , that inftruCt. 

Pali Nigandoo Sanne. —A Pali and Singaleje dic¬ 
tionary. Nigandoo, dictionary; Sane, tranftated, 

Pali Date-mangiuje. —A collection of Pali verbs. 
Date , verb; mangiufe , chert. 

Pali Nigandoo. —A Pali diftionary. 

Ragia Ratnakere. Hiftory of the kings of Ceylon, 
Ragia , king j Ratnakere , fea. 

SarafvMi Viaiarene Potle. —A San Ter it grammar, 
the e v '/ianation of which isalfo in Sanfcrit. Sara) • 
* vatti t 
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Pot ‘boof ddefS ° r rcience - rMar ‘»'> «™>n,ar ; 
rU^A* Sab ‘ demal *™—^ colleaion of Pali names de 

tit, a ctr na,ed imo sins “*- sM <> 
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XVII. 

Demonstration of the 12th Axiom of 
thefrfi Book of Euclid. 

BY THE REV. PAUL LIMRICK. 


Prop. 1. Fig. l. 2. 



If two right lines, 
m a and oc, be equal 
and perpendicular to the . 
fame right line a c, and 
a right line m o be 
drawn joining their 
terms, a perpendicular 
nb , let fall, from any 
point n, in the line'm.o, 
upon the line a c, is 
equal to m a=c o. 


Proof, n b cannot be greater that m a , nor lels 
than it. 


pROpuca a c, lijl c e=a c ; ere& a perpendicular 
e i=za m, draw the right line os, take c d—a b ; erc£t 
a perpendicular ok. Now, if the figure mac o be ap¬ 
plied to o c c s, fo that the point a may fall upon c t 
and the line a c on c c, the point b will fall upon d , 
and c u^on e ; and fiace the angles at a, b, c t d, and 

c, are 
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e , are all right angles, m a will coincide with co t nb 
with k d , and o' c with s e , but to az=c ©=s e by con- 
ftru&ion; therefore the point to will coincide with 
©, and the point o with s, therefore the line to o will 
coincide with os; but the line b n coincides with d k , 
therefore the point n will coincide with k : therefore 
b n—d k. Now if n b be fuppofed greater or lefs 
than to <z, take bp=am=oc=dr, take oi=pn , draw 
the right lines p i , p 0, ri, r 0 : now it is obvious, 
from the conftruftion, that the figure pb d r i may be 
placed upon the figure 0 c am rt, fo that the points 
p & 0, b & c, d Sc a, r & to, and i Sc n, fhall coincide; 
but the points©, n, to, are in one right line; there¬ 
fore the points p , z, r, are alfo in one right line; 
therefore p z, z r, form one right line : now produce 
p 0, and it muft meet z r in fome point as u ; and 
therefore two right lines p i u, p 0 u would include 
> fpace, which is abfurd. Therefore n b cannot be 
greater nor lefs than to a :• therefore » b=m dQED. 



Prop. 2d. Fig. gd, 4th, 5th. 


If two equal right lines a e, b d 9 
' be perpendicular to the fame right 
line a b , and a right line c d be 
drawn joining their terms; tflt. 
The angles a c d, b d c will be 
equal ; adly, the angles a c d, b d c 
will be right angles; and 3dly, th^ 
right line c d will be equal to a b. 


Draw the right lines a d y b c: in the right angle 
triangles c a b, d b a the Tides containing the right 
angles are equal by conftru&ion, therefore (by 4. 1.) 
a d=b c, therefore the triangles a c d y b a c are mu¬ 
tually equilateral, therefore the angles a c d, b d c* 
which are oppofed to the equal Tides a d 9 be , are 
equal (by 8. 1.) 
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zdly. From any point m, in the line c d , let fall 
c m d a perpendicular to the line a b : 

by the lft propofition, m n=a c 
F& 4 * | | | —b d ; therefore, by the fore¬ 

going part, n m c—a c m—b d m 
—n m d :• nm c, nm d are right 
angles : confcquently a c d f b d e 
are alfo right angles. 


n 


gdly. Draw the right line d a ; the angle a c d is. 

c d a right angle by the zd 
part, and therefore equal to 
ab c ; and the fides ac,bd 
are equal by conltru&ion'; 
now if a b be not equal to 
mam b c ^ ta k e j, m either greater 
or lefs than a b , which fhaU be equal to c d; and 
draw the right line d m, and fince a c d is a right 
angle, by the foregoing part, and therefore equal to 
a b d, and a c?=b d by conftruftion, and alfo d c= 
b m by fuppofition j d m will be equal to d a (4. *.) 
and therefore the angle dma=dam (5* tj) butiwuis 
an obtufe angle (16, 1,) therefore two angles of a 
triangle would be greater than two right angles, 
contrary to 17, 1, of the Elements; therefore be 
cannot be greater nor lels than d c: c d=a b. 
QED 

Prop. 3d. Fig. 6. 



If two right lines a e, ' 
b d , be perpendicular to 
the fame right line a b; 
and from any point c, in 
one line, be drawn c d, per¬ 
pendicular to the other; 
a d , and 'therefore c d~a K and the angle a c d 

, right angle. StJ>P0s . 
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Suppose a c to be greater or lefs than b <t , bike! 
a o=b d , and draw d o : now, fince a o==3 d, b d o 
will be a right angle (prop. 2 .) and therefore equal to 
b d c, which is impoffible :• a c cannot be greater not 
lefs than b d :• a c—b d, and therefore (by the fore¬ 
going propofition) c d=a b and ac d a right angle. 
QED. 


Prop* 4. 

If two right lines* 
an, b o f perpendicu¬ 
lar to the fame right 
line a 3, be cut by a 
right line r s; the 
alternate angles will 
be equal; the exter- 
a b nal angle equal to 

the internal remote angle on the fame fide of the cut¬ 
ting line ; and the two internal angles, on the fame 
fide, equal to two right angles. 

If the cutting line r s be perpendicular to one of 
the given lines, it will be perpendicular to the other 
(by the foregoing prop.) and therefore all the angles 
right, and confequently equal. 

If the cutting line r s be not perpendicular, draw 
the perpendicular c m, d e ; by the former propofi- 
tion c m—a b—e d ; alfo the angle m d e a right an¬ 
gle j by the 2 d prop, ce—md :• the triangles ced , 
end, are mutually equilateral; and therefore (8. 1 .) 
ecd—cdm ; and confequently their complements ned 
and bde are equal; again bds=rdo~acs ; again acd 
•\-bdc=mdc-\-bdc=io two right angles. QED. 



Prop. 
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Prop. 5, Fig. 8, .9, 10. 


e i 



I f two right lines, 
a e, do , (land upon a 
right line a d, To that 
the two internal an¬ 
gles e a d, 0 d b, are 


a bed lefs than two right 

angles, the lines atdo, produced on the fame fide 
of ab, (hall meet. N. B. This is the 12th axiom of 
the id book of Euclid. 


id. Let one of the lines, a e , be perpendicular to 
a d , and confequently the angle i d a acute (by fup- 
pofition) from any point x , in the line d i, let fall a 
perpendicular xc ; meeting ad inc; tak exo = dx; 
produce cx ; draw the perpendiculars ob, ou. Now 
in the triangles oxu, dxc, the angles at x are vertical, 
and thofe at u and c right angles, and the fide ox 
equal to xd, : cd = ou. (26. i.)=bc (prop. 3d.) 
therefore, if from the line da be taken parts equal to 
cd, till the whole be exhaufled, and from d 1 pro¬ 
duced be taken the fame number of parts=to dx , and 
right lines be drawn from the feveral points of divi- 
fion in di to the correfponding points of divifion in 
ad, thefe lines will be all perpendicular to ad, but the 
laft of them either coincides with ae, or falls beyond 
it : di mull meet ae. 

If both^the lines a e , 


Fig. 9. 



d i, form acute angles 
with a d, ereft the per¬ 
pendicular am: by the 
lad cafe d i mud meet 
a m, and therefore muft 
fird meet a c. 

Fig, 
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e * * If the angle «a d be 

K \ obtufc, ere ft a perpen- 

Fig. id. \ \ dicular a x, make the 

\ n. \ angle t d o=e a x, then 

M l^A x ad + o di = c ad : 

a b gxad + o di + adi&rc 

lefs than two right an¬ 
gles : therefore o d a is acute, and therefore i d a ftill 


more acute, therefore d i muft meet a x (by the tft 
cafe) fuppofe in t, take du=ai t let fall a perpendicu¬ 
lar ub t produce u b till it meet do (lft cafe) in o, 
take a t—d o , and draw the right line i t: now in 
the triangles tai and odu, ea—do, and ai=du by con- 
llruftion; and thefe fides contain equal angles, (at 
ssodu, therefore (4.1) <zj'«=duo=(propoGtion 4) xid 
aie~\- aid are equal to two right angles, :• d i and i t 
are one right line, du and a e meet in e. QE D. 
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XIX. 

An Account of the Bazeegurs, a Seff 
commonly denominated Nuts.* 

BY CAPTAIN DAVID RICHARDSON. 

A PERUSAL of Grellman’s Differtation on the 
Gipjtes of Europe, in which this country is con- 
fidered as having given birth to that wandering race, 
induced me to commence an inquiry into the man¬ 
ners of a people in Hindoojlan denominated Nuts, 
whole mode of life feemed fomewhat to affimilafte 
with his defcription. It is my intention, fhould this, 
my firft endeavour, meet with approbation, to purfue 
this line of inveftigation ftiil farther; and, from time 
to time, I may be enabled to bring forward Ihort 
(ketches of the tribes within the Company’s Pro¬ 
vinces, who, being in other refpe&s too infignificant 
for the pages of the hiftorian, may have hitherto 
been paffed over unnoticed, although many of their 
ufages and ceremonies may ftiil merit a detail, as de¬ 
tached fa£ls in the general hiftory of mankind. Strict¬ 
ly fpeaking, thefe people might be denominated players 
or affors, from their Perfian name of Bazce-gur* 
which may be literally rendered a juggler, or tricker : 
but the appellation of Nut extends to feveral tribes, 
and properly belongs to many more; each party hav¬ 
ing branched out, and formed itfelf, into a diftinft 
fe«, agreeably to the habits of life, or modes of fub- 
fiftence, which neceffity, and local cirpumftances, may 
have induced them to adopt as their own peculiar 

calling or art. .... r n 

The Bazeegurs are fubdivided into feven calts, viz. 
the Charee, At,h bfiyjttfl, Bynfa, Purbuttee, KaU 
koor, Dorkinee , and' Gungwar ; but the difference 

G g a feems 

* For the following. and other explanatory notes, I am indebted 
to the kindness of a friend. 
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Teems only in name, for they live together, and inter¬ 
marry as one people: they fay they are defcended 
from four brothers of the fame family. 

They profefs to be Moofulmans ;* that is, they 
undergo circumcifion; and at their weddings and 
burials, a Qafcc and Moolla attend to read the fervice: 
thus far, and no farther, are they Moofulmans. Of 
the Prophet they feem to have littlp knowledge ; and 
though in the creed which fome of them can indft* 
tinftly recolleft, they repeat his titles, yet, when 
queftioned on the fubjefcl, they can give no further 
account of him, than that he was a Saint , or Peer . 
They acknowledge a God, and in all their hopes and 
fears addrefs him, except when fuch addrefs'might 
be fuppofed to interfere in Tanfyn's department, a 
famous muiician, who flourifhed, I believe, in the 
time of Ukbur, and whom they confider as their 

tutelary 

* A person well versed in the Eastern language, will often be 
able to tell the nation to which any professional man really be¬ 
longs, from the name he assumes as such. When a Sonar, or gold¬ 
smith, is termed Zurgur, or Sadu-kar, he will in general be a Moo- 
tulman ; and in this way we meet with Joolaha, Mochee Durzee, 
Hujam, Stissukhan, Moosuwiuir, Mce/unjee, instead of the Hinduwee 
words Tantee, Chumar, Soojee, Na/cc, Kutfivk, Pande, Chitera, for a 
Weaver, Shoemaker, Taylor, Harbor, Story-teller, Schoolmaster, and 
Painter, in succession. The word Hululkhor, which is applied to 
a Sweeper, generally indicates the same discrimination of a Moo- 
siulman, as B,hungce dofs to a Hindoo; a truth which the two na¬ 
tions acknowledge with great reluctance. The reason is obviously 
founded on that pride of cast which they both support, often at our 
expence. In this instance they will stoutly deny the fact slated 
here, unless the inquirer knows enough of the language to call a 
llulalkhor before them, if MoQsulmans, and desire him to repeat his 
creed, &c. .In this and the other duties of Islamism, they are no 
doubt often so defective, that we cannot venture to aflirm they are 
orthodox Moohummudans, any more than we can vouch for the 
B,hungees being perfect Hindoos : all we dare in candour alledge, 
being, that these people respectively lean, in their belief, worship, 
abd manners, much more to the one religion than the other, as the 
text will elucidate in the J Wats’ history before us. It is a curious 
epo^gh circumstance, that there are certain employments here en¬ 
grossed almost exclusively by the Moosulmam; among these the 
Bihishtees, or Suqqas, who carry water, and the Su t ees, or grooms, 
may be enumerated as the most prominent. 
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tutelary deity; confequently they look up to him 
for fuccers and fafety in all their profeffional ex¬ 
ploits. Thefe confift of playing on various inftru- 
ments, finging, dancing, tumbling, See. The two 
latter accomplifhments are peculiar to the women of 
this left. The notions of religion, and a future ftate, 
among this vagrant race, are principally derived from 
their fongs, which are beautifully fimple. They are 
commonly the produftion of Kubeer , a poet of great 
fame, and who, confidcring the nature of his poems, 
deferves to be ftiil better known.* On every occa- 

G g 3 (ion 

* He was a weaver by trade, and flourished in the reign of Sher 
Shkh, the Cromwell of Indian history. There are, however, various 
and contradictory traditions relative to our humble philosopher, as 
some accounts bring him down to the* time of Ukbur. All, howl 
ever, agree as to his being a Soofec, or Deist, of the most exalted 
sentiments, and of the most unbounded benevolence. He repro¬ 
bated with severity, the religious intolerance and worship of both 
Hindoos and Moosulmans, in such a pleasing poetic strain of rustic 
wit, humour, and sound reasoning, that to this day both nations 
contend for the honour of his birth in their respective sects or 
tribes. He published a book of poems, that are still universally 
esteemed, as they inculcate the purest morality, and the greatest 
good-will and hospitality to all the children of Man. From the 
disinterested, yet alluring, doctrines they contain, a sect has sprung 
up in llindoostun, under the name of Kubeer punt t hee, who are so 
universally esteemed for veracity, and other virtues, among both 
Hindoos and Moosulmans, that they may be with propriety consi¬ 
dered the Quakers of this hemisphere. They resemble that respec¬ 
table body in the neatness of their dress, and simplicity of their 
manners, which are neither strictly Moohummuditn nor Jlinduwee ; 
being rather a mixture of the best parts of btth. A translation of 
Kubcer’s works, w ith the life of that sage, and an account of his fol¬ 
lowers, relative to their tenets and societies, remain still as deside¬ 
rata in the history of India. The time of Kubeer's death seems 
involved in equal obscurity with the manner of his decease and bu¬ 
rial. They relate that he lived a long tune at Kasee, near Gy/t, 
and sojourned also at Ju^urnut,h, where he gave great offence to the 
Brahmans, by his conduct and tolerant doctrine. When stricken 
in years, he departed th is life among a concourse ot his disciples, 
both Moosulmans and Hindoos. They quarrelled about, the mode 
of disposing of his remains, which were placed in another apart¬ 
ment during the dispute. The Moosulnums were, it is alledged, 
victors, and buried him accordingly. The Hindoos affirm, how¬ 
ever, that his body, during the altercation, disappeared, and a Lotos 

flower 
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lion of doubt, they have a quotation ready from their 
favourite bard ; and in anfwer to my queries refpeft- 
ing the ftate of the foul after death, one of them re¬ 
peated the following ftanza: 

Mun moo,a nu ma,e,a moo,e mur mur gue fureer, 

Afa tilhna nu moo,ee kuh gu,e das Kubeer . 

ji.r' Xr r s $r ^ "V cr 

These lines in that philofopher’s works are faid to 
be more correftly written fo; 

Ma,e,a muree nu mun mura mur mur gy,a fureer, 

Afa tilhna na milee yon kut # h gu,e Kubeer. 

r r '/» cr •* 

Which may be thus rendered, 

Nor foul nor love divine can die. 

Although our frame mull perifh here; 

Still longing hope points to the Iky : 

Thus lings the poet Das Kubeer. 

They conceive one fpirit pervades all nature; and 
that their foul, being a panicle of that univerfal fpi¬ 
rit, will, of courfe, rejoin it, when releafed from its 
corporeal lhackles. 

Ax all their feafts, which are as frequent as the 
means wilt admit, men, women, and children, drink 
io excels. Liquor with them is the fummum bonum 
of life : every crime may be expiated by plentiful li¬ 
bations of llrong drink; whence it follows, that any 

perfon 

flower was found in its stead, which they have carefully preserved. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that his name is held in great venera¬ 
tion by these two very different people: those called Kubeer- 
puntyhee, seem nevertheless to have rather more of the Hindoo than 
Moosulman in their composition, which so far decides the contest 
io their favour. 
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perfon who has accumulated property, is foon confix 
dered as a culprit, and a charge being brought againd 
him, the complaint is carried before a Puncha^t* 
when the bufinefs commonly concludes by his being 
obliged to provide a Lethean draught for the fraternity 
to which he belongs. This is an exa& recital of what 
happened to two men who waited upon me, and to 
whom I gave a trifling prefent. It was found that they 
had communicated to me fome information which 
ought to have been concealed, and they therefore, in 
addition to the ordinary fine, underwent the peculiar 
punifoment of having their nofes rubbed upon the 
ground. 

Though profefii'ng IJlamifm , they employ a 
Bruhmun , who is fuppofed to be an adept in aftro- 
logy, to fix upon a name for their children, whom 
they permit to remain at the breaft till five or fik 
years of age. It is no uncommon thing to fee four 
or five miferable infants clinging round their mother, 
and ftruggling for their fcanty portion of nourifh- 
ment, the whole of which, if we might judge from 
the appearance of the woman, would hardly fuffice 
for one. This practice, with the violent exercifes 
which they are taught in their youth, and the ex- 
celfive and habitual indulgence in drinking intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, muft greatly curtail the lives of thefe 
wretched females. Their marriages are generally 
deferred to a later period than is ufual in this climate, 
in confequence of a daughter being confidered as 
produftive property to the parents, by her profef- 

G g 4 fional 

* The derivation of this word from punch, Sve, admirably il¬ 
lustrates the ancient practice, as well as the necessity, of a cast¬ 
ing voice, or majority, in ail judicial assemblies of a limited 
number, and proves alone, with numerous other instances of the 
same kind, how indispcnsible a knowledge of languages is to 
the observing traveller, and intelligent historian. Had all those 
who have written on Indian atlairs hitherto, viewed this subject 
with the eyes of an Eton, we should not have so much to unlearn 
as we now must, in every matter of importance here. Whoever 
peruses his excellent account of Turkey, will see the force of the 
present remark, and apply it accordingly. 
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lional abilities. The girls, who are merely taught 
to aance and fing,'like the common Nach girls of 
Hindoojlan, have no reftriCtions on their moral con- 
duQ: as females; but the chaftity of thofe damfels 
whofe peculiar department is tumbling, is ftri&ly 
enjoined, until their Rations can be fupplied by 
younger ones, trained up in the fame line. When 
this event takes place, the older performer* are then 
permitted to join the mere dancers, from among’ 
whom the men, though aware of their incontinence, 
make no difficulty of felecling a wife. After the 
matrimonial ceremony is over, they no longer ex¬ 
hibit as public dancers. A total change of conduct 
is now looked for, and generally*, I believe, enfucs. 
To reconcile this in fome manner to our belief, it may 
be neceffary to mention, that, contrary to the pre¬ 
vailing ‘ praQice in India,’ the lady is allowed the 
privilege of judging for herfelf; nor are any prepara¬ 
tions for the marriage thought of till her alfent has 
been given in cafes where no previous choice has 
been made. 

There are in and about the environs of Calcutta, 
five fets of thefe people, each confifting of from 
twenty to thirty, cxclufive of children. There is a 
Surdar to each fet, one of whom is confidercd as the 
chief, or Nardar Boutah, at this Ration : the name of 
the prefent is Munbjiungcc,* which in one fenfe 
of the word, may be tranllated Bon Vivant , or Jovial 
Soul ; and it is probable, his focial qualities may have 
obtained for him It is prefent exalted iituation, as well 

as 

* The hemp plant, well known here n> an intoxicating drug, 
tinder the name of bfi-.tig, corrupted to i> probably the 

word whence b/iungce i-> derived, as tlii., i, ofi-n a term of re¬ 
proach, like our drunkard, sot , &c. applied to those who indulge 
in the various preparations of this perm< irtu., veg-labie, named 
subzee, gartja, dun us, &.c. Mun expi es,«\s the Latin nuns, mind, 
and is the root of many common Ilindoosiuiuc words. I'rom it the 
name of Munoo, {>Ionu,) tiie famous Hindoo la\.-giv«r, is regu¬ 
larly formed, and might be translated Intelligence, V be Being, &c. 
It is frequently used ns a term of endearment to Chtldicn, Mon- 
<eiet, &c. like our Jut-key, 
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as title, which, in reality, appears to be rather a 
Hindoo's than a Moofulman's appellation. 

The extraordinary feats of agility which the women 
of this fet exhibit, are fo well known, as to render 
any defcription unneceflary. They have no regular 
habitations, being contented with temporary huts, 
formed of the Hoogla* or Sirkce mats; and when 
they have occafion to change their lituations, it is at¬ 
tended, as may ealily be imagined, with but little 
trouble ; both houfe and furniture would hardly be a 
load for one perfon. 

The people of each fet are, like our a&ors, hired 
by the Surdar , or manager, of a company, for a cer¬ 
tain period, generally one year i after which they are 
at liberty to join any other party. No perfon can 
eftablifh a fet without the fanfclion of the Nardar 
Boutah, who, I believe, receives a t Chout of the 

profits, 

* The first appears to be of the flag or sedge kind, of great 
use for slight enclosures, and for lining straw and tiled roofs, 
either to mitigate the heat of the sun, or to give the inside a fi¬ 
nished appearance. After the conflagrations so common in alt 
parts of India, the poor sufferers generally have recourse to the 
Hoogla, or Sirlcec, with which they shelter themselves in tempo¬ 
rary habitations from the weather. It is possible enough, that thfe 
far famed harhour of Hooglee derives its name from the banks of 
the river (which we have termed the Hooglee also) having been 
at that place in days of yore overgrown wiili this very plant, 
which is seldom if ever met with in the interior, or higher parts, 
of Jlindoostan. This supposition derives weight from Hijlee, the 
place we absurdly name Ingellee, being famous for the production 
of a tree termed Hijul, a compound probably of hec, life, and jul, 
water, to denote the? soil it thrives in. The Sir/.ee, on the con¬ 
trary, is in abundance in the upper provinces, and seems of the 
.rush species. It is also used much in the same manner as the 
other ; though growing in low grounds, it is not so completely an 
aquatic plant as the Huogitt. As the lining of Rungla roofs, it 
looks much neater in every respect, and is by far more durable. 

f The fourth, and the notorious tax. or duty, which the Muk- 
rattas have often claimed, without success, on our revenues. It is 
also supposed to be the standard quantum of public or private 
peculation, to which no extraordinary odium is attached among 
the natives, w ho are too apt to consider one fourth of their master’s 
property entrusted to them at once, as the shikari hulal, or fair 
game, for t very honest servant’s pursuit. 
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profits, befides a tax of two rupees, which is levied 
on the girls of each fet, as often as they may have 
attra6ted the notice of perfons not of their own caft. 
This, from their mode of life, mull be a tolerably 
productive duty. When the parties return from their 
excurfions, this money is paid to the Nardar Boutah, 
who convenes his people, and they continue eating and 
drinking till the whole is expended. When any of 
the Surdars are fufpected of giving in an unfair ftate- 
rnent of their profits, a Puncha/t is affembled, be¬ 
fore whom the fuppofed culprit is ordered to undergo 
a fiery ordeal, by applying his tongue to a piece of 
red hot iron : if it burns him, he is declared guilty. 
A fine, always confiding of liquor, is impofed ; the 
quantity agreeing, I fufpeCl, more with the infatia- 
ble deli res of the Punchaet than the nature of the 
crime. From a court fo conftituted, the verdict. Not 
guilty, may feldom be looked for. If the liquor be 
not immediately produced, the delinquent is banifh- 
ed from their fociety, hooted, and execrated, where- 
cver he comes : his very wife and children avoid 
him. Thus oppreffed, he foon becomes a fuppliant 
to the Nardar Boutah j to bring about a reconcilia¬ 
tion, acknowledges the juftice of their fentence, and 
his willingnefs to abide by their award. If he has 
no money, and his friends cannot fupply him, he 
muft get it ; and, probably, the neceffity of the cafe 
may excufe the means, fhotild they, perchance, not 
fquare exafily with our refined notions of honefty. 
However, it is but juflice to thys particular fet to 
obferve, that the country people fe'em in general to 
confider them as an honelt inoffenfive race. Among 
thcmfelves they lay claim to great veracity and 
honefty ; and declare, notwithflanding the ftory of 
the ordeal, that no Bazecgur would attempt a decep¬ 
tion in the payment of his Chout. If this be a true 
ftatement of the cafe, wc have to lament, that the 
rarenefs of fuch probity renders the circumftance 
rather difficult of belief, cf’pecially among a people 
whofe notions of morality mult be very loofe, if we 

can 
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can with propriety form an unfavourable opinion 
from the derivative word Nutkjiut, meaning, in the. 
Hindooitanee, a rogue , blackguard , &c. Truth ftill 
forces us to add, that Nuikjiui is rather applicable to 
imaginary than downright roguery, in expreffions of 
endearment and familiarity. 

I can form no idea of their numbers in Bengal. 
In many places they have lands, but they are not 
themfelves the cultivators. Burdwan feems to be 
their great refort: and when I firft entered on this 
enquiry, I was informed that their chief refided at 
Chundurkona j that a woman, named Toota, wife of 
Jooqkhan, their late Nardar Boutah, was conii* 
dered as chief of all the fefts in Bengal. I after¬ 
wards learnt from Munb,hungee, the Nardar Boutah 
of Calcutta, that the above was a mifreprefentation ; 
that he and his people were not at all dependent on 
Chundurkona. He faid the men who had been with 
me before, from motives of fear, concealed his name; 
that ail the Bazeegurs within the Purgunnus of 
JufJiur, or J u f ur t Hooglty , &c. were folely under 
his controul; and that the following was the tra¬ 
ditional account they had of their anceftors. In the 
countries of Ghazeepoor , Ullahabad , See. about two 
hundred years ago* there were four brothers, named 
Sa 9 Summoola , Ghoondra , and Moolla t who finding 
it difficult to fupport their numerous followers in 
that part of the country, determined to feparate, 
and to march towards the four quarters of the world; 
$a to the eaft, Summoolla to the weft, Ghoondra to 
the north, and Maolla to the fouth: that &*, arriving 
i® Bengal, took ftp his relidence at Hooglee ; that, 
having governed peaceably for many years, he died 
at Unxtmrpoor 9 near Barafut t where to this day his 
faithful delcendants oiler up their prayers to his 
manes. He had three funs, who fucceeded each 
other: firft, Luk,hun; the fecond, Momcen; the third, 
Ghazee Khan. The fuccefiion then regularly devolved 
on Gholamec Khan, Ouladee Khan, Sadee Khan, 

Urub 
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Urub Khan, Moonuwwur Khan Mifree, Sundul 
Khan, and Rujbec Khan, father to the prefent chief, 
Munbhuugee. He allows that the family of the 
Nardar Ba::tah of Chundurkona is defcended from 
the fame dock, and that the boundaries of that de¬ 
partment extend to Met'.neepoor ,* Burdwan , and 
2vlcrjhi.Su 1 'ad ; that none of her people can enter 
his diftv cts with an intention of procuring money 
by dancing, or begging, without obtaining his per- 
Ttiflfion, and paying accordingly. The fame fyftem 
holds good in refpett to his dependents vifiting her 
country. Tnofe men and women who are not in 
any of the fcts, wander about from place to place, 
obtaining a precarious livelihood by begging, and 
fometimes by difpoliug of little trinkcts,f which 
they either fabricate themfelvcs, or purchafe in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

These fe£ts, viz. the Bazeegurs, having adopted, 
if not the religion, at leaf! the name, of Moofulmans , 
are more civilized than the other wandering tribes. 
Their diet and apparel correfpond with the Mooful - 
mans. Some of their women are, I have heard, ex¬ 
tremely handfome, and efteemed as courtezans in 
the Eait accordingly; though, I muft confefs, I 

have 

* Better known among us under the deviation Muhtaporc, w hich 
is very slight when compared to the number we pervert in a way 
that must hereafter create much confusion in the names and places, 
whenever we know enough of the language to write them proper¬ 
ly. It will then, perhaps, puzzle the geographers of the day to re¬ 
concile Jcssorc, InqeUee, Sernmporc, &c. with the true pronuncia¬ 
tion of Jusjtur, or Jusiir, Jiijlcc, Sreerampoor, &c. by which alone 
the natives term these places among themselves. 

+ A tribe, termed liisatce, supply these trinkets, and attend mar¬ 
kets, fairs, and such places, with their small wares, exactly as our 
pedlars do. Bazeechu and kjulouna are commonly applied to the 
toys these people sell, which, in our and the oriental languages, are 
properly called playthings. Those formed of tin are for the nost 
part fabricated by the strolling gipsies, or players named buhroor 
peefi, from their dexterity in assuming various forms; buh signify¬ 
ing many ; and roop, a face or shape. 
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have not feen any who, in my opinion, came under 
that defcription as to perfonal charms. 

I cannot obferve any peculiarity of feature which 
would charafterize them as a diftinft people. 

Before the eftabliftiment of the Britilh govern¬ 
ment in Bengal, the .Surkar appointed an officer, 
termed a Dam-Dar ,* or tax-gatherer, to keep a re- 
giftcr of, and to col left taxes, not only from thefe, 
but from all the other tribes of a fimilar defcription. 
Some fay they amounted to eighteen, others to thirty- 
two fets, all of whom I confider as coming under the 
general denomination of Nut; but in (latements of 
this kind, having no public records to refort to, X 
can only relate their traditions and opinions. 

The dread of an intended revival of this officer’s 
powers, caufed at firft much alarm among them, and 
operated as a confiderable impediment to my en¬ 
quiries. They have a ftrong and a very natural wifh 
to obtain lands, which many of them have done in 
feveral parts of the country, but with no intention 
of being the cultivators of the foil. They have two 
languages peculiar to themfelves; one intended for 
the ufe only of the craftsmen of the fet j the other, 
general among men, women, and children. The 
Hindooftanec is the bafis of both; the firft, in gene¬ 
ral, 

* This is clearly derived from dam, a small coin, and dar, a 
keeper, &c. This word was, perhaps, in use even among our fore¬ 
fathers, and may innocently account for the expression, " not 
worth a Jig” or a dam; especially if we recollect that ba-darn, an 
almond, is to this day current in some parts of India as small mob 
ney. Might not dried Jigs have been employed anciently in the 
same way, since the Arabic word J'ooloos, a halfpenny, also denotes 
a cassia bean, and the root fuls means the scale of a fish. Mankind 
are so apt, front a natural depravity, that *' flesh is heir to, in their 
use of words, to pervert them from their original sense, that it is 
not a convincing argument against the present conjecture, our 
using the word curse in vulgar language in lieu of dam. The 
shells well known as small money under the name of kouree, often 
occur in the Hindoostancc, as Jig, dum, farthing; sometimes with tho 
epithet pjtoolec kource, a split farthiiig. 1 cn kourccs become a 
dumree, probably from dam. 
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ral, being a mere tranfpofition or change of fyllables, 
and the fecond apparently a fyHematic converfion of 
a few letters, but which will be belt elucidated by 
the following fpecimen : - 


Uindoostanee. 

Nut Isf. 

Nut 2d. 

English. 

Ag. 

Ga, 

Kag, 

Fire. 

Bans, 

Suban, 

Nans, 

Bamboo. 

Chilum, 

Limchee, 

Nilum, 

An Oven. 

Dam, 

Mudu, 

Num, 

Breath. 

Ee^d, 

Da y ee, 

Ke y ad, 

Remembrance, 

Faqeer, 

Rceqeefu, 

Nuqeer, 

A Beggar. 

C,hur, 

Rugyho,' 

R,hur, 

House. 

Hindontan, 

Duoseenatuh, 

Kindoostan, 

India. 

Id,hur, 

D/hnri, 

Bid/bur, 

Here. 

Job, 

Buju, 

Nub, 

When. 

Kon, 

Onk, 

Ron, 

Who. 

Lumba, 

Baltina, 

Kumba, 

Long. 

Mas, 

Samu, 

Nas, 

Month. 

Nat. 

Tunu, 

Kut, 

A sect of people. 

Omr, 

Muroo, 

Komr, 

Age. 

Beer, 

Reepu, 

Cheer, 

Saint. 

Qeells, 

Laqeh, 

Ruila, 

A Fort. 

Rooburoo, 

Buroo Sots 

Kooburoo, 

Opposite. 

Soot, 

Na-so, 

Nona, 

Gold. 

Tolash, 

Lashto, 

Nulash, 

A search. 

Unbuna/), 

’ Nunbeh, 

Kunbuna/O, 

Disagreement. 

Wariit 

Ruswa, 

Quarts, 

An Heir. 


I find thefe people in Mr. Colebrooke’s arrange¬ 
ment of the Hindoo Claffes, mentioned in the 6th 
clafs, under the head of Nata, Bazeegurs, &c/and 

in 
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in Sir William Jones’s tran flat ion of the Ordinances 
of (Menu) Munoo , chapter 10th, article 20, 21, 22, 
and 23, their origin is clearly pointed out, which the 
following extraSt will (hew : “ Thofe whom the 
twice-born beget on women of equal clafles, but 
who perform not the proper ceremonies of a {Turning 
the thread, and the like, people denominated Pra- 
tyas, or excluded from the Gayatri. 

** at.—From fuch an outcad Brahmen, fprings a 
fon of a finful nature, who, in different countries, 
is named a Bhurjacantaca, an Avantya, a Vatadhana, 
a Pulhpadha, and a Saicjha. 

“ 22.*—From fuch an outcad Cfhatriya comes ;• 
fon called a I’halla, a Mai la, a Nichjiivi, a Nata t a 
Carana, a C’haffa, and a Dravira. 

u 20.—From fuch an outcad Paifya is born a fon, 
called Sudhanwan, Chacya, Viganman, Maitra , and 
Satwata” 

From the above word, Maitra , may, I imagine, be 
deduced the origin of the name generally applied to 
fweepers, and people of that defeription, and that, 
the common derivation of it from the Perfian WQrd* 
Mihtur , a prince, may poffibly be an error. It may 
be neceffary to mention here, that I have in general 
endeavoured to follow Mr. Gilchrid’s orthography in 
writing the Hindoojlancc words. 

The Panchpeeree,\ or Budeej 7, being conBdered 

appertaining 


•The word mui, or mih, seems an important radical in many lan- 
mngpij disguised, no doubt, under other forms, as sm, mu, mat, 
which last may be rather corruptions easily accounted for. Afu&t, 
tnnkta, muhra, mih, mihtur, &c. are all Oriental words, denoting su¬ 
periority, grandeur, command, &c. which may often be misapplied 
to inferior situations, either as derisive or conciliating terms: the 
origin, therefore, of maitra, and mihtur, may still be the same. 
Mak, applied to the moon, especially with theaddition of mi-light, 
clearly expresses tbe great-light among the smaller lights, or Stars; 
Mikr, in both Persian and Sunskrit, applies to the Sun, and, in my 
Opinion, signifies the great one, on etymological principles, that 
cannot be very obscure to any well informed orientalist. 

f This appellation may have a reference to their division into five 
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appertaining to the fame daft as the Bazeegurs, and 
equally with them termed Nuts , I have herewith an¬ 
nexed a fhort account of them alfo. 

The Panchptertt , or Budeep. Nuts, differ from the 
Bazeegurs in many points; though, probably, in their 
manners, there will be found a Wronger fimilitude to 
the Gypftes of Europe, than in thofe of any others 
which may come under review. 

They have no particular fyllem of religion, adopt¬ 
ing, with indifference, that of the village near to 
which they happen to be encamped. However, I ima¬ 
gine, when left to themfelves, under the impreflion 
of immediate or impending ill, the goddefs Kali ge¬ 
nerally obtains the preference. Indeed, the influence 
of this deity often extends to the lower orders in 
Bengal, whether they be Hindoos * or Moofulmans. 
The Panchpeereef wander in companies in the fame 
manner, and inhabit, if I may ufe the word, huts of a 
fimilar form and fabrication, as the Bazeegurs. 

The men are remarkably athletic, and alfo nimble 
and adroit in every kind of flight of hand, pra&iflng 

juggling 

racer, houses, or families, as peeree occasionally seems to bear that 
interpretation, though it certainly may admit of others. In this- 
place, however, it probably rather applies to these people as con¬ 
formists to whatever religious system may he the order of the day 
in their peregrinations over Hindoostan. 

* It must strike the attentive traveller with astonishment, to learn 
in how many observances the various Moosulman tribes copy the 
Hindoos, and vice versa. Among the votaries of Kalee, the dege¬ 
nerate race of Portuguese will also often be found ; so powerful is 
the influence of moral and physical causes, in the lapse of ages, 
from the conquered on the conquerors, in spite of religious bigotry 
and national prejuices. 

t in the upper provinces of Hindoostan, the little encampmentsof 
these people are frequently very regular and neat, being there form¬ 
ed of the tiirkee entirely. Each apartment, though not much larger 
than a mastiff' s kennel, has its own particular enclosure, or court¬ 
yard, generally erected in such a manner as to become a species of 
circumvallatioi) to the whole portable hamlet, which, at first sight, ’ 
reminds a traveller of Lilliput, or Fairy Land. The appearance ot - 
the people can alone undo the deception; and even then ppc cannot 

help 
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juggling in all its branches. As tumblers they ex¬ 
hibit not only feats of agility, but great inftances of 
ftrcngth. There are about a hundred houfes at pre¬ 
sent of thefe people in Calcutta, formed into five di¬ 
visions : there is a Surdar to each divifion, one of 
whom, as with the Bazeegurs, is considered as the 
bead of the whole. His revenues feem principally 
to arife from the offerings of ftrong liquor, which 
he receives from his dependants. They (meaning fuch 
as have attached themfelves to Calcutta and its en¬ 
virons). feem to have nearly the fame boundaries as 
the Bazeegurs; though there are communities of this 
caft fpread all over Bengal, appearing under the va¬ 
rious denominations of Chcere-Mars , Sumperas , Bun- 
dur Nachwya , Qulundur , Dukyt , &c. Many of 
thefe have become Moofulmans , and having taken up 
their abode in villages, gain a livelihood by expofing 
dancing monkies , bears , &c. to the vulgar, or by the 
fabrication of mats, trinkets, &c. Some of them 
wander about as fefts of religionifts, and calling 
themfelves Moofulman Fuqeers , live on the bounty 
of the pious followers of the Prophet. They have a 
traditional account of four generations, and do not, 
like the Bazeegurs, confider themfelves as foreigners 
in Bengal. This particular tribe of the Nuts are 
fufpe&ed of being great thieves; many of them I 
underftand are daily punilhed for theft, and in their 
capacity of Dukytsf are, no doubt, often hanged. 
Vol.V 1 I. Hh They 

help wondering, where so many men, women, children, and other 
domestic animals, manage to weep or shelter themselves from toe 
storms which sometimes assail these itinerant people. A lets ilea 
account of the peculiar tribe, who, from their occupation ot taming 
and charming snakes, derivfc the name of Sumptra. might prove 
worthy of public attention, especially if 1mm it we could Uwcevfr 
Whether either they or the Mungoos, called Newol, are acquattt. 
ed with any ipeciBc against the bite of a venomous snake, whose 
fangs have not been bom JUe extracted, or deprived of their poison- 
ous fluid by previous repeated exertionsjopon other bodiei. 

• Daka me a n s robbery, and in the activ#« agent form beremen 
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They alfo have a peculiar jargon, formed upon fimilar 
principles with that of the Bazeegurs. This forma¬ 
tion of a feparate dialed: conveys no very favourable 
impreflion of either of thefe feds, fince many people 
may conceive it fo much refembles the cant of rogues 
among ourfelves, invented for the purpofe of con¬ 
cealing their condud as much as poffible from honeft 
men. 

They inter their dead; and the only ceremony 
feems to be to forget their forrows, by getting com¬ 
pletely drunk immediately afterwards. 

Many of the fubdivifions of‘this clafs of men pay 
little or no attention to cleanlinefs, or any reftric- 
tions in diet, eating dead jackals, bullocks, horfes, 
or any kind of food procurable. Befides their ufual 
occupation, the men colled medicinal herbs, catch 
mungoofes, fquirrels, and particularly the bird call¬ 
ed daho: the former, if not faleable, anfwer admi¬ 
rably for a feaft. The birds are dried, and ufed as a 
medicine. Their women do not attend them during 
the exhibition of their juggling exploits, but have 
a peculiar department allotted to themfelves, which 
confifts of the pradice of phyfic, cupping, palmillry, 
curing diforders of the teeth, and marking the (kin 
of the Hindoo women, an operation termed Godna : 
they ufually Tally out in the morning with a quantity 
of the herbs and dried birds, and, begging from door 
to door, offer their fervices generally to the females 
only, in the cure of whofe ailments they pretend to 
have a peculiar knowledge. Should it fo happen 
that they do not return home before the Jackal’s cry 
is heard in the evening, their fidelity is fufpeded. 


Dakyt. notorious for their depredations as pirates in the Soondur- 
bun branches of the Gunga or Ganges, by the name of Decoits. 
If we may credit very respectable testimonies of the fact, these 
Dukyts are frequently guilty of sacrificing human victims to Ka- 
lee, under circumstances of horror and atrocity scarcely credible. 
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and they fubjeft themfelves to the difpleafure of their 
hufbanas, and are punilhed accordingly. A fault of 
that nature committed with any one not of their 
own call, is an unpardonable crime. 

Their marriage ceremonies are as follow. All 
parties being agreed, and the day fixed on, they 
affemble before the bride’s houfe between nine and 
ten o’clock at night. The bridegroom, accompanied 
by all his relations, male and female, places himfelf 
before the door, near to which are fixed four plan¬ 
tain trees, forming a fquare large enough to contain 
the company. He calls out with a loud voice, 

« Give me my Bride.” The brother, or fome fuch 
near relation, guards the door, and prevents his en¬ 
trance ; nay, rudely pufhes him away. The laugh is 
now general againft the poor bridegroom, and many 
are the jokes on all hands played upon him. How¬ 
ever, not to be put off fo, he makes two more at¬ 
tempts, calling out all the while for his bride; which 
proving ineffedual, he in much feeming grief (for the 
■whole appears a farce) retires, and fits dpwn in the 
centre of the fquare, and there in melancholy mood 
bewails his fate. When the parties conceive they have 
fufficiently tried the man’s patience, they then inter¬ 
cede in his behalf with-the guardian of the door, who 
bringing forth the bride, delivers her hand into the 
bridegroom’s, faying, “ Here is your bride; behave 
kindly to her.” She alfo receives an exhortation to 
condua herfelf like a good and obedient wife. The 
bridegroom now taking a little red powder, which is 
prepared for the occafion, makes a mark with it on 
her forehead, calling out, “ This woman is my wed¬ 
ded wife.” The bride alfo marks the bridegroom s 
face, repeating at the fame time, “ This man is my 
hufband.” They fit down together, and the com¬ 
pany arrange themfelves in a circular form on each 
fide The little fingers of his left atid her right hand 
being joined, they fit clofe together, fo that their 
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knees may lap over each other. The merriment of 
the evening now begins, all parties dancing, Hnging, 
drinking and fmoking, except the bride, who for this 
one day in her life is expe&ed to refrain from the in* 
toxicating draught. After a fhort fpace they arife; 
and the bridegroom, accompanied by the female part 
of the company, conveys the bride to the houfe 
where the bridegroom and bride’s mothers are afTem- 
bled, neither of whom are permitted to appear be¬ 
fore him this night: however, this reftri&ion damps 
not the joy of the old ladies : liquor is plentifully 
fupplied, and they partake freely of it. 

The bridegroom having rejoined the party in the 
fquare, every one fets ferioufly to work, and it ap¬ 
pears now a fair trial to prove who (hall rood ex¬ 
pedition fly accomplifh the important bufinefs of 
intoxication. A little after day-light, the caval¬ 
cade prepare to fet off for the bridegroom’s houfe. 
Whatever dowry the parents can give is now deli¬ 
vered; and the little fingers of this happy couple being 
again joined, as before deferibed, they lead the way. 
Before the bridegroom’s door (or rather before his 
parent's, it being to their houfe they are condufted) 
ftands an earthen pot filled with water, and in which 
is placed a fmall frelh branch of a mangoe tree, in¬ 
tended, as I fhould conjefture, as an emblem of 
plenty. The mother then comes forwards with a 
fieve, containing a roopte , fume unhulked rice, paint, 
and Doob grafs.* This fhe waves round each of their 
heads three times, and touches their foreheads with 

it. 


* This is probably one of the most common, Useful, and beautiful 
grasses in this or any other country; and, like the cow which feeds 
upon it, is held in high religious veneration by many tribes of Hin¬ 
doos . A natural velvet carpet, if the expression be admissible 
here, may at any time be formed of this elegant grass, in the space 
of two or three weeks merely by chopping it in pieces, and sprink¬ 
ling these _»n prepared ground mixed with earth. In this way the 

bauks 
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it. # This ceremony being performed, the bride¬ 
groom leads the bride into the houfe, where (lie is 
received by the old lady with many welcomes, who 
promifes, if fhe but conducts herfelf like a good wife, 
that file fit all have all her goods and chatties when 
Ihe dies. The men now aflcmble in front of the houfe. 
The women remain within ; and a fcalt being pre¬ 
pared, the fame fccne of immoderate intoxication 
fucceeds. When evening arrives, the bride goes, or 
is conducted, (if there be a female of the party fuf- 
ficiently Heady to accompany her,) to the hut allot¬ 
ted for her. Such of the company as are able, now 
depart; whillt the red, among whom the bridegroom 
inay generally be numbered, pals the night on the 
plain in beallly infenfibilitv, leaving the (blitary 
bride to her own fober relied ions. From the time 
their children are five or fix months old, they are 
accuftomed to imbibe ftrong fpirits : indeed, it may 
be faid, they draw it in with their mother's milk. 
They appear to be a molt inconliderate race of be¬ 
ll h 3 ings, 

banks of rivers, public roads, fortifications, ditches, garden walks, 
and marginal borders, are frequently prepared in India, upon 
principles which unite expedition, elegauce, and strcngili, in one 
verdant sward, which, to people unacqu->ii|tid with the rapidity of 
vegetation in these climes, has almost, the appearance of enchant¬ 
ment. Every lover of agriculture and rural economy at home, 
must regret that this charming plant lias not yet been fairly tried 
in Europe, where it would probably yield both profit and pleasure 
to all its admirers. The roots are esteemed medicinal by the na¬ 
tives, and there can be little doubt of the nutritive quality ot the 
whole plant considered as the food of animals. It is so well knowu 
to the Jlindoostunees, and probably so often the objert of attention, 
in the rural sports and excursions of the people or their children, 
that the expression doob kit ch/iidlti, a ring ol daub, is frequently 
introduced in their stories, to express that a petitioner did ;mt even 
receive a doob ring from the person solicited, or what we might 
render, he did not even see the colour of his coin. As rings are 
exchanged at weddings by tl;e parties, it is possible their poverty 
may sometimes cause thetp to substitute, at least pro te/uporc, those 
formed of the grass in question. 

* This circular motion, so common on such occasions in this 
country, is termed uurnu, to sacrifice; and probably, from the con¬ 
vertibility of ir, with vj, a mere deviation front murnu, to kill. 
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jugs, never thinking of to-morrow: all their views 
are concentrated in the enjoyment of the prefent mo¬ 
ment, and that enjoyment confiding wholly in excef- 
five intoxication, and the groffeft indulgence of the 
ienfual appetites. 

A reference, in their difputes, is never made be¬ 
yond their own left; and if of fo ferious a nature that 
a fmall Puncha t ct cannot accommodate the matter, the 
Bura Surdar convenes a general affembly, but which 
affembly never enters on bufinefs until a quantity of 
fpirits, equal to the importance of the caufe, has been 
provided by both plaintiff and defendant. The per- 
fon non-fuited has ultimately to bear the expence, 
unlefs, as it frequently occurs, (all parties during 
the difeuffion being indulged in a free participation 
of the liquor,) that the judges, plaintiff, and defen¬ 
dant, fi ould forget every idea of the «afe before them, 
but of that which contains the fpirits. The fequel 
may be eafily conje&ured. The Punchajtt difperfes 
by degrees; and the contending parties, when aroufed 
from the torpor of intoxication, frequently awake 
only to regret their own folly. 

These people, in the upper provinces of Hindoo- 
flan, are known by the appellation of Kunjura , 
whence a particular friend of mine, in fpeakingon the 
fubjeft, conje£lured might be derived our term Con¬ 
jurer. Were not fo great an authority as Johnfon, 
with thofe fcholars who derive it from conjuro* in 
our way, 1 fhould almofl be inclined to agree with 

him 

* The Latin, however, has no such term from that source to ex¬ 
press the person in question; and there was nothing to prevent the 
modern languages of Europe from adopting this and other vocables 
from the Gipsies, at the period they were wandering over it in the 
capacity of conjurers, &c. That derivatives are used by the mo¬ 
derns, which the ancients had no idea of, may safely be granted, 
without invalidating the consistency or probability of the present 
conjecture. In fact, the study of etymology, as a rational science, 
is still too much in its infancy, to warrant the hasty condemnation 
of particular opinions on the derivation of certain words, as some 
that at present will appear .whimsical enough, may yet prove here¬ 
after to have been well founded. 
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him in opinion. Be this as it may, I find a people 
of this kind defcribed as living near Conftantinople, 
who are termed Cingarees , and whofe language is 
faid to be Hindoojlanec , which word, without any 
force beyond the fair bounds of etymology, may be 
a mere derivation from Kunjura. 

The Conjurers , or Jugglers^ who arrived in Europe 
about the 13th century, and who introduced the viol 
of three firings,* appear to have been a race almoft 
exaflly fimilar to what the Bazeegurs are at this day j 
in confirmation of which, the following extraft from 
DoCtor Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic may not be 
thought inapplicable, 


H h 4 ExtraCt. 

Even the word juggler may be of Indian extraction; although 
there exist, according to Johnson, both French and Latin originals 
against it, as well as the word jug in our own tongue. Cups, jugs, 
rnugs, might all have been used at first by conjurers in various 
ways, whence-!|u juggle, as a verb, stands on nearly the same 
ground with handle, and many more. Iq the Hinduwee dialects, 
jugg is applied to a, particular act of worship, which the Bruk- 
tuuns alone can perform, and by virtue of whir h they pretend to 
acquire sometimes preternatural powers. }n this way they hope 
for the success of theirvnuntar, qr.incaulatiqns; and in imitation 
of them, the Gipsies may have preserved the name, on their ar¬ 
rival in the European territories with many other mysterious 
customs and lofty' pretensions. Juggee, jvggul, juggula, jugela, 
juggtoalg, are alt natural combinations to express the man so qua¬ 
lified, which by our ancestors could be as soon converted to jug* 
gler, as kkamavpaji, burga, and haoqu, in modern times, have heen 
to Consumer, burgher, and hooker; though we have the means of 
correcting such absurd corruptions, which did not exist when the 
Gipsies first appeared in our quarter of the globe. Even admit¬ 
ting that we can trace much of our language up to the Latin, and 
Great, it remaips still a doubt whether these are tfte stock or 
branches of the oldest oriental tongues. 

* The word gui-tar probably springs, ftom si-tar, a species gf 
viol much used nosv in Hind^mtan., and which, though originally, 
as its name implies, only a thrue-stringed instrument, is fre¬ 
quently to be met with hern as a four,five,six,nay,seven-stringed 
viol. With six strings it would naturally be termed ch^i-tar, ki- 
far, progressively to gui-tar, as we now spell it, the last syllable 
of which clearly points out wheuce it ought to be derived, as tar ,^ 
in the Hindoostaiue, is a well known word for wire, string, 4c. 
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Extract. —“ About 1330, the Minftrels of Paris 
formed .themfelves into a company, and obtained a 
charter. The police frequently repreflbd their licen- 
tioufnefs, and regulated their conduft. Philip Au- 
gultus baniihed them the firft year of his reign ; but 
they were recalled by his fucceffors, and united un¬ 
der the general name of Minftrelfv, having a Chief 
appointed over them, who was called the King of the 
Minftrels. Lewis the IXth exempted them from a 
tariff, or toll, at the entrance at Paris, on condition 
that they would fing a fong, and make their monkeys 
dance to the toll-men, &c. &c. 

“ The affociated Minftrels inhabited a particular 
ftreet, to which they gave the name it ftill retains. 
It was here that the public was provided with mufi- 
cians for weddings and parties of pleafure. But, as 
a greater number of theVn attended fuch occafions 
than were ordered, and all expefted to be paid the 
fame price,” “ William de Girmont, Provoft of 
Paris 1331, prohibited the Jungleurs t and Jun- 
gleurejfes , from going to thofe who required their 
performance, in greater numbers than had been fti- 
pulated, upon a fevere penalty. In 1395, their li- 
bertinifm and immoralities again incurred the cen- 
fure of government, by which it was ftriftly enjoined, 
that they fhould henceforth, neither in public or pri¬ 
vate, fpeak, aft, or fing, any thing that was indeco¬ 
rous, or unfit for modeft eyes and ears, upon pain of 
two months imprifonment, and living upon bread and 
water.” But let us hear one of the jugglers relate 
his own ftory. After fpeaking of his power in nufic, 
he proceeds: 

46 I from lovers tokens bear, 

I can flowry chaplets weave. 

Amorous belts can well prepare. 

And with courteous fpeech deceive. 
Joint-ftool feats to ftitw I'm able; 
j can make the beetle run 

All 
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All alive upon the table. 

When I (hew delightful fun. 

At tny flight of hand you’ll laugh, 

At my magic you will flare; 

I can play at quarter ftaff, 

I can knives fufpend in air ; 

I enchantment ftrange devife, 

And with chord and fling furprife.” 

I shall now draw a fhort parallel between the Gip¬ 
fies of Europe and the people I have defcribed. 

Both the Gipfles and the Nuts are generally a wan¬ 
dering race of beings, feldom having a fixed habita¬ 
tion. They have each a language peculiar to them- 
felves. That of the Gipfics is undoubtedly a fpecies 
of Hindoojlanee , and fo is that of the Nuts. In 
Europe it anfwers all the purpofes of concealment. 
Here a converfion of its fvllables becomes necelfary. 

The Gipfies have their king; the Nuts their JVar- 
dar Boutah : they are equally formed into com¬ 
panies, and their peculiar employments are exaflly 
flmilar ; viz. dancing, finging, mufic, palmiftry, 
quackery, dancers of monkeys, bears, and fnakes. 
'The two latter profeflions, from local caufes, are 
peculiar to the Nuts. They arc both confidered as 
thieves, at leaft that divifion of the Nuts whofe 
manners come ncareft the Gipfies. In matters of 
religion they appear equally indifferent : and as for 
food, we have feen that neither the Gipfies nor Bu~ 
dec,a Nuts are very choice in that particular; and 
though I have not obtained any fatisfaftory proof of 
their eating human flefh, I do not find it eafy to di¬ 
ved my mind of its fufpicions on this head. Indeed, 
one would think the ftomach that could receive with¬ 
out naufca a piece of putrid jackal, could not well 
retain any qualms in the feleftion of animal food. 

Though in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Grellman’s 
theory is thought flightly of, the funilarity of 

language 
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language being deemed but inconclusive evidence, 
yet in this inftance, even in oppofition to fuch au¬ 
thority, I will venture to conlider it as forming a 
bafis of the mod fubftantial kind. It is not the ac¬ 
cidental coincidence of a few words, but the whole 
vocabulary he produces differs not fo much from the 
common Hindoojianee , as provincial diale&s of the 
fame country ufually do from each other. Grell- 
man, from a want of knowledge in the Hindoojianee , 
loft many opportunities of producing the proper word 
in cQmparifon with the Gipfy one. 

The ftory of the Malabar ftudents being reje£led, 
upon the fuppofition that they, being Bruhmuns , and 
only converfant in Sunfcrit , # could not have un¬ 
derstood the common Hindoojianee dialeft, offers a 
good fpecimen of the kind of criticifm which Grell- 
man has to fear. 

The following lift of words, which were taken 
from the Annual Regifter of 1784-5, with a few 
I have now fubjoined from Grellman, in fome of the 

inftances 


* It has not yet been incontestibly proved, that the Sanscrit 
ever waa a apolcon language in India ; and the few Bruhmuns who 
now can speak it at all, seldom, if ever, talk that language in 
their 'Own domestic concerns; on the contrary, they commonly 
employ the prevalent local dialect of the place, which will fre¬ 
quently be a species .of Hindoostnnee. There are so very few 
towns, cities^ or even large villages, which were ever conquered, 
or even much frequented, by the Moosulmans, in the whole Pe¬ 
ninsula of India, wherein this colloquial language is not more or 
|m* understood, that we can scarcely conceive there are many 
travelling Bruhmuns who require a previous knowledge of the 
Ssauerit before they can understand Hindoostnnee* The objection 
on the score of the Gypsie and Hindoostanee numbers being so 
different, if they re&lly be so, might be answered by adverting 
to the arbitrary introduction of a new series of numerical words 
into some Indian dialects, where the substance of any particular 
speech in question will be found to agree, ’almost in every thing 
but numDer, with many other tongues from the same source. 
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inftances where he has failed of producfcig the cor- 
refponding Hindooflante one, will, I hope prove the 
language of the Gipfies , and that of Hindoojlanee, to 
be the fame, or very intimately connefted with each 
other.* f 


Gipsy. 

Hindoostanee, 

English, 

Apra, 

Oopur, 

Above. 

Bebee, 

Beebee, 

Aunt, a respectful fe¬ 
minine appellation, 
from Baba, father. 

Pownee, 

Panee, 

Brook, drink, water, 

tears. 

Cauliban, 

Kala-burn, 

Black, a black colour. 

Chericloe, 

Chiree^, 

Bird. 

Per, 

Peroo, 

Belly, the lower part 
of the belly. 

Jamoval co panee 

Panee, 

A Bath, water to batbe. 

drowei paneeja^e, 

Jul, 

Ditto. 

Davies, devus. 

Dewus, 

Day, to day. 

Rattie, 

Rat, 

Dark, night. 

Peola, 

Peena, 

To drink. 

Can, 

Kan, 

Ear. 

Dad, 

Dada, 

Father, Grand-father. 

Jag. 

Ag, 

Fire. 


Gipfy. 


* Should any real Hinioouante scholars ever investigate this 
natter on the spot in Europe, their evidence and observations will 
probably settle the matter effectually, one way or other, tor ever. 
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Gipsy. 

Hindoostanee. 

Smglitk. 

Peroe, 

Pyr, 

Foot. . 

Valashte, 

Bilisht, 

Finger, a span. 

For, 

P66r, 

Full. 

Mutchee, 

Muchee, 

Fish. 

Bootsee, 

Buhotsee (in the fe¬ 
minine,) 

Great, a great deal. 

Gur, 

G / hur, 

House. 

Shing, 

Seeng, 

Horn. 

Ballow, 

Bal, 

Hair. 

Tattoo, 

Tutta, 

Heat, hot. 

Yacorah, 

Yek Gyhuree, 

An hour. 

Bocolee, 

B / hook / ha, 

Hungry. 

Shunalee, 

Soona,ee, 

Hearing. 

Gecoa, 

Jee, or Jee y oo, jee.oo- 
ka. 

Life, living. 

Liecaw, 

Lik,ha, 

Letters, any thing writ¬ 
ten. 

Riah, 

Ra,e, 

Lord. 

Brien, 

Ea^nee, Ranee, 

Lady. 

Dai, 

Da/ee, 

Mother, a nurse. 

Man, 

Mas, 

Meat or food, flesh 

meat. 

Tod, 

Dood,h, 

Milk. 

Boot, 

Buhot, 

Much, numbers. 

Back, 

Nak, 

Nose. 

Wie, 

Nuh, 

Nail of the finger. 

Kero, 

Ny,a, nou. 

New. 

Bonropaner, 

Bura panee. 

Ocean, sea, wave; the 
great water. 

Gipfy, 
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Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Rashee, 

4 

* 

Rishce, 

Priest; a saint or holy 

man. 

* 

Briskinee, 

Burk,ha, burushna. 

Rain, to ram, from the 

Sun.skl it vurshunung. 

Doriove, * 

Durec,a, 

River. 

Lolo, 

Lai, 

Red. 

Bauro-cbairee, 

Buree chfltoo^ee. 

Sword, a great knife. 

Pan and Pon, 

Buhin, 

Sister. B is often inter¬ 
changeable with Pin 

the Hindoostanee. 

Roop, 

Roopa, 

Silver. 

Surrie, 

Sitara, tara. 

Star. 

Sep and Sup, 

Samp, fiurp, 

Serpent. 

Dirken, 

Dak/hna, 

Sight, to see. 

Loon’, 

Loon, Ion, 

Salt. 

Banaw, 

Baloo, 

Sand. 

Chive. 

Jeebb, 

Tongue, ch is often in¬ 
terchangeable with j, 

and v with b . 

Rook, 

Ri>ok,h, 

Tree. 

Den n am. 

Dundan, danl. 

Tooth. 

Chalk. 

Kaka or Chucha, 

Uncle. 

Panee, 

Panee, 

Water. 

Jaw, 

Ana jana. 

To walk, to come, to go. 

Bouro Matchee 

, Buree Muchec. 

Whale, a large fish. 

K.alic' 0 , 

Kul-ko. 

Yesterday, with the 
postposition. 
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Hindoostanec. 

English . 

•Tober, 

Tub!, 

An Ax. 

Tschor, 

Chor, 

A Thief. 

Dori, 

Dori, 

A band or string. 

Rajah, 

Rajab, 

A Lord or Chief. 

Ranee, 

Ranee, 

Princess. 

Raz, 

Raj, 

Principality. 

Banduk, 

Bnndoog, 

A Musket. 

Ga# Jagga, 

Gawn, Juggfth, 

A .Village or Place. 

Jammed ar. 

Jemmadar, 

A-Commander or Offi¬ 
cer. 

Wesc^ 

Whaisha, 

Forest or Wild. 

Goar, 

Gor, 

The Grave. 

Mul, 

Mool, 

Wine. 

Latcho, 

Acho, 

Good. 

Bur, 

Dorr, 

Far. 

Perdo, 

Poordo, 

To fill up, to accom¬ 
plish. 

Cha, Chabben, 

K,hana, Chabbna, 

To eat. 

Ischummedele, 

Chooma Detee, 

She kisses. 

Jnnguatri, 

Uagooshturee, 

A Ring. 

Aro, 

Ard, 

MeaL 

Paka, 

Punk,h, 

A Wing. 

Schut vinegar. 

Khutta> 

Sour. 

Ker, 

Ghnr, 

House. 

Sapa, 

Saboon, 

Soap. 

Aduito, 

Dotuh, 

Double.' 


Gipfy. 

The following are from Grellman’s Vocabulary, and con* 
sequent ly often incorrect. 
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Giptg. 

Hindoottanee . 

Engiitk. 

Tatip, 

Tapna, 

To warm. 

Surgawa, 

Soonghna. 

To smell. 

Gewawa, 

Gana, 

To sing. 

Mongun, 

Mongna, 

To solicit. 

Pi. 

Poena, 

To drink. 

MoOchana, 

PubyCbanna, 

To know. 

Medikkaha, 

Myn deekat,ha. 

I saw. 


Them tan be no doubt that many others might 
be fete&ed, were it neceffary to add more proofs of 
the identity or intimate connexion of the Gipfy and 
Sin&oojtancc languages here. 
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ON THE BURMHA 


XX. 

On the Burmha Game oj Chess, 
Compared, with the Indian , Chinefe , and Perfian 9 
Game of the fame Denomination . 

By the late Captain HIRAM COX. 

Communicated in a Letter from him to J. H. ILyrington, Esq. 


DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE now the pleafure to fend you a drawing 
of the Burmha chefs table, with the pieces arranged 
according to the ordinary mode of playing the game; 
and fubjoin an account of the Burmha game, with a 
comparative view of the Indian, Chinefe, and Per- 
Can games; and fhould it appear to you worthy of 
notice, I have to requeft you will do me the favour 
to lay it before the Society. 

It has been faid, that an accurate judgment may 
be formed of any fociety, from a view'of the amufe- 
ments of the people : this is one of thofe fvveeping 
afTertions which indolence too often induces us to 
admit without fufficient examination; and, however 
true in a general fenfe, is little applicable to the pur- 
pofes of life; for it often, indeed generally, happens, 
as in Lavater’s Syftem of Phyfiognomy, one feature 
counterafts the effefts of another, fo as to perplex 
the whole, and defeat the end of enquiry. 

Are the gay airy Pari Cans, heretofore fo celebrated 
for polifh, and fo converfant in the cant of philan- 
thropy, more humane than our rough countrymen 
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who have been ftigmatized as fanguinary, from their 
delighting in boxing, cock-fighting, and bear-bait¬ 
ing ? But in (lances of coniradiflions of this kind 
between particular habits and general character in 
every nation, mull be too familiar to you, to require 
illuftration by further examples; and I am fure you 
will agree with me, that it is the wifelt and fafeft 
courfe, to avoid forming general conclufions from 
partial views. 

A member does not form a whole; and who has 
the means of examining and comparing all the parts 
of fo ftupendous a fyftem, as forms the hiftory and 
charafiler of man, even in the meaneft of the fub- 
divifions of fociety ? We therefore muft not con¬ 
clude that the Burmhas are a fcientific or intelligent 
people, becaufe they play chefs ; nor that they are 
brutally favage, becaufe they fometimes eat the flefh 
of their enemies. 

Chess, by univerfal confent, holds the firft rank 
among our fedentary amufements, and its hiftory 
has employed the pens of many eminent men. Among 
the number, Sir William Jones has obliged the world 
with an efTay, replete, as ufual, with erudition and 
information. But while I avow the warmed admira¬ 
tion of his talents, and fubfcribe, with all due defe¬ 
rence, to his authority, I muft be allowed to acknow¬ 
ledge a difference of fentiment. 

Sir William fays, “ The beautiful fimplicity, and 
extreme perfection, of the game, as it is commonly 
played in Europe and Alia, convinces 111c, that it was 
invented by one effort of fome great genius; not 
completed by gradual improvements, but formed, to 
ufc the phrafe of Italian critics, by the firft inten¬ 
tion.” But it appears to me that all he afterwards 
adduces on the fubjeft, is fo far from corroborating, 
that it is in direct contradiction of this opinion ; and 
1 truft my further combating it will neither be deem- 
Vou VII. 1 > cd 
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ed impertinent nor invidious. The errors of a great 
mind are, of all others, the moft material to be 
guarded againft; and Sir William himfelf, had he 
lived to reconfider the fubjeCt, I am fure, would have 
been the firft to expunge a paflage of fo unqualified 
conftruCHon. Perfection has been denined us, un¬ 
doubtedly, for wife purpofes ; and progreffion is ne- 
celfary to the happinefs of our exiftence. No hu¬ 
man invention is fo pcrfeCt but it may be improved : 
and no one is, or has been, fo great, but another may 
be greater. 

I have elfewhere had occafxon toobferve, that, ge¬ 
nerally fpeaking, nature is flow, filent and uniform 
in all her operations j and I am induced to think, 
that what is true of the material world, equally holds 
as to the intellectual. In this opinion I am fup- 
ported by the teftimony of Sir Ifaac Newton, who, 
with equal modefty and truth, replied to one of his 
admiring friends, that, if he furpaffed others in his 
attainments, he owed it entirely to a patient habit of 
thinking. All great efforts are violations of the or¬ 
der of nature, and, as fuch, are rather to be depre¬ 
cated than admired. In common language, they are 
called convulfions, and I confefs myfelf oppofed to 
convulfions of every kind. 

Sir William Jones’* evidence goes to confirm the 
opinion, that we are indebted to the Hindoos for the 
game of chefs; but the defeription of the game 
which he has given from the Bhawijhya Pur an, has 
nothing of that beautiful (implicity which called 
forth his admiration, Indeed, he admits, that the 
Indian game, deferibed by him, is more complex; 
and he conliders it more modern than the Ample 
game of the Perfians, of which be could not fipd any 
account in the writings of the Brahmans. 

He informs us, that the Sanfcrit name is Chatu - 
rang a ; and the root from which the name of the 

game 
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game is derived in modern languages. It literally 
means the four members of an army, elephants, 
horfes, chariots, and foot foldiers, the fame as ex¬ 
hibited at this dayj but the game-defcribed by him, 
is more generally known by the name of Chaluraji , 
or the Jour kings , fince he obferves, “ it is played 
by four perfons reprefenting as many princes, two 
allied armies combating on each fide.” The board 
is quadrilateral, with fixty-four checks, as ours; but 
what forms one army with us, is divided into two, 
each having its king, elephant, horfe, and boat, 
with four foot foldiers in front, placed a* the left- 
hand angle of each face of the board, 'f he power 
of the king is the fame as in the modern game; the 
elephant has the fame powers as the Englilh queen, 
moving at will in all direftions; the horfe the fame 
as the modern horfe, or knight; the boat, as the mo¬ 
dern bifhop, with the limitation of moving only two 
checks at once; the peon the fame as the modern 
pawn. 

This game is mentioned in the oldeft law books, 
and is faid to have been invented by the wife of Ra- 
van, king of Lanca , (i. e. Ceylon in order to amufe 
him with an image of war, (field war, I fuppofe, is 
meant,) while his metropolis was clofely bcfieged by 
Rama, in the fecond age of the world. Rama,* 
according to Sir William Jones’s Chronology of the 
Hindoos , appeared on earth at leaft three thoufand 
eight hundred years ago; and this event happened 

I i a in 

* The high degree of polish which prevailed at the court of 
Ravan at this early period, is well worthy notice. In a copy from 
an ancient Hindoo painting which 1 possess, his capital appears 
to be regularly fortified in the antique style, with projecting 
round towers and battlements, and he is said to have defended it 
with singular ability; hence he and his people were called ma¬ 
gicians and giants; for, to the invading Rama, and his hordes of 
Barbarian mountaineers, called, in derision, satyrs or monkeys, bis 
science must have appeared supernatural. In tact, liavao appear** 
to have been.the Archimedes of Lama. 
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in an early part of his career; yet, notwithftandirig 
thefe proofs of antiquity and originality, Sir William 
]ones was of opinion, that this rudimental and com- 
plcx game, is a more recent invention than the re¬ 
fined game of the Perfians and Europeans; which 
he alfo ftates to have been certainly invented in India, 
and appears, therefore, to have confidered the ori¬ 
ginal. But to admit this, would, I conceive, be in- 
verting the ufual order of things. 

Two other diftin&ions are remarkable of the 
Hindco game; the introduction of a (hip, or boat, 
amongft troops, &c. embattled on a plain; and the 
life of dice, which determine the moves, and, as 
Sir William juftly obferves, exclude it from the rank 
which has been affigned to chefs among the fciences. 

In refpeCt to the firft of thefe diftinCtions, I can¬ 
not help fufpefting a miftake in tranflating the paf- 
fage, which I mult leave to abler critics to decide. 
In explaining the meaning of Chatur-anga , Sir Wil¬ 
li *m fays, “ That is the four angas, or members, of 
an army, which are faid, in the AmaraQoJha , to be 
Hajly afwa ral'ha pad at am , or elephants, horfes, 
chariots, and foot foldiers.” And the fame names 
are ufcd in India at this day.* 

Sir William notices the Chinefe game as having a 
river dcfcribed on the board, which the Indian board 
has not; and feems to infer, that a (hip, or boat, might 
be introduced in the Chinefe game with propriety. 
Hence a query might arife, whether the Indian board, 
as" now uled, is the ancient one appropriate to the 
game, in which a boat is faid to be introduced in- 
ilead of a chariot; hut in the Chinefe game, of 
which I have an account before me, although what 
is erroneoufly termed a river, is delineated on the 
board, yet there is no (hip or boat among the piece*. 

Inftead 


* Sec note at the end of this paper. 
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Inftead of a boat, they have a chariot. How are we 
to reconcile thefe contradi&ions ? I fear, in the pre- 
fent ftate of our information, they are inexplicable. 
At all events, I Aral! attempt only as diftintl an ac¬ 
count as is in my power, of the four principal games 
and modes of playing chefs in Afia, viz. firft, the 
one from the Purans , cited by Sir William Jones as 
above ; fecond, the Chinefe, defcribed by Mr. Irwin j 
third, the Burmha ; and, laftly, the Perfian or pre- 
fent Hindoojlanee ; comparing them with each other 
and the Englifh game; andmuft leave it to fomemore 
fortunate enquirer to determine which is the original. 

I have given precedence to the game faid to be 
invented at Lanca , as it appears to be the moft an¬ 
cient, according to the authorities adduced by Sir 
William Jones ; and as the Perfians admit that they 
received the game from India. I am aware that the 
Honourable Mr. Daines Barrington, in a paper pub- 
lifhed in the Archaeologia at London, gives it as his 
opinion, that the Chinefe game is the moft ancient; 
and has taken great pains to difprove the Grecian 
claim to the invention; (vide gth volume of the 
Archseologia.) But, according to the Chinefe manu- 
fcript accompanying Mr. Irwin’s account in the 
Tranfaftions of the Royal Irilh Academy, the Chi- 
nefe invalidate their claim of originality, by fixing 
the date of the game they ajfumc the honour of in¬ 
venting, 174 years before the Cbriftian era. 
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Ancient Hindoo Game of Chejs, 
TABLE. 

Black army. 


NORTH. 



In the Hindoo game, I have already noticed, that 
the principal diftinftion from the Englifh, confifts 
in having four diftinft armies and kings ; each army 
compofcd of half the number of pieces and pawns 
ufed in one of burs: fecondly, the elephant holds 
the ftation arid power of our queen: thirdly, there 
is a boat inftead of our cattle, but with the powers 
of a bifhop limited to a move of two checks at once: 
fourthly, the pawn, or peon, has not an optional rank 
when advanced to the laft line of the adverfary’s 
checks, pnerely affuming the rank of the piece whofe 
place he poflelTes, (excepting the boat :) fifthly, the 
ufe of dice to .determine the moves, as follows: 
When a cinque is thrpwn, the king, or pawn, muft be 
moved; a quatre, the elephant; a trois, the horfe; 
and a deux, the boat. Other variations are, that 
the king, elephant, and horfe, may flay, but cannot 
be (lain: neither does it appear that the king can 
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be removed to a place of more fecurity, by any ope¬ 
ration fimilar to the modern more of caltling. In¬ 
deed, the mode of playing this game is very obfcurely 
defcribed: all that is known of it, has already been 
publilhed by Sir William Jones in the Tranfatlions 
of the Society, to which I hiuft refer thofe who re¬ 
quire further information. 

Account of the Chinefe Game of Chefs. 
TABLE. 


References according to tn\ Acioutit. 

1 General, or Choohoug, 
z Counfellor, or Sou. 

3 Elephant, or Tchong. 

4 Horfc, or Mai. 

5 CaUleij Chariots, or Tche, 

6 Artillery, or Paoo. 

7 Foot Soldiers, or Ping. 

88 Trend), ui Hoa Ki, 

References according to Air. Irwin. 
1 1 The King, or Chong, 
z X Princes, or Sou. 

3 3 Mandarins, orTchong. 

4 4 Horfus, or Mai. 

5 5 Cadies, Chariots, or Tche. 

6 fi Rocket boys, or Pao. 

7 7 7 7 7 Pawns, or Pmg, 

S 8 River. 


Mr. Irwin’s account I fhall give in his own words, 
as follows : “ The very next day iny Mandarin 

brought me the board and equipage; and I found 
that the Brahmins were neither miflaken touching 
the board, which has a river in the middle to divide 
the contending parties, nor in the powers of the 
King, who is enuenched in a fort, and moves only 
in that (pace in every direction: but, what I did not 
hear before, nor do I believe is known out of this 
country, (ChinaJ there are two pieces whofe move- 

l i 4 ments 
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merits are diltinEt from any in the Indian or European 
game. The Mandarin , which anfwers to our Bifliop 
in his ftation and fide-long courfe, canpot, through 
age, crofs the river j and a Rocket-boy, ftill ufed in 
the Indian armies, who is ftationed between the lines 
of each party, a€ts literally with the motion of the 
Rocket, by vaulting over a man, and taking his ad- 
verfary at the other end of the board. Except that 
the King has his two Sons to fupport him, ipftead of 
a Queen, the game, in other refpe&s, is like ours, 
as will appear in the plan of the board and pieces I 
have the honour to enclofe, together with directions 
to place the men, and play the game.” 

The preceding diagram is the Chinefe table, and 
differs from ours, by having a chafm in the middle, 
called, by fome, a river, and the crofl'ed feftions or 
forts in which move the Cheng and Sou. The board, 
or game, according to Mr. Irwin, is called Chong-ki , 
or royal game. 

The explanation of the pofition, powers, and 
moves of the pieces, he gives as follows. 

“ As there are nine pieces inftead of eight, to 
occupy the rear rank, they (land on the lines between, 
and not within, the fquarcs ; the game is confequently 
played on the lines. 

“ The King, or Chong , Hands on the middle line 
of this row ; his moves refemble thofe of our King, 
but are confined to the fortrefs marked out for him. 

“ The two Princes, or Sou , Hand on each fide of 
him, and have equal powers and limits. 

“ The Mandarins , or Tchong, anfwer to our 
Bilhops, and have the fame moves, except that they 
cannot crofs the water, or white (pace in the middle 
of the board, to annoy the enemy, but Hand on the 
defenfive. 

** The Knights, or rather horfes, called Mdi, 
Hand and move like ours in every refpett. 

“ The War Chariots, or Tchc , relcmble our rocks 
or tallies. 


“ The 
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“The Rocket-boys, or Poo, are pieces whole mo¬ 
tions and powers were unknown to us. They ad with 
the dire&ion of a rocket, and can take none of their 
adverfary’s men that have not a piece or pawn inter¬ 
vening. To defend your men from this attack, it is 
neceflary to open the line between either, to take off 
the check on the King, or to fave a man from being 
captured by the Pao. Their operations is otherwise 
like that of the rook, their Rations are marked be¬ 
tween the pieces and pawns. 

“ The five Pawns , or Ping, make up the number of 
men equal to that of our board, (i. e. fixteen). In- 
ftead of taking fideways, like ours, they have the 
rook’s motion, except that it is limited to one ftep, 
and is not retrograde. Another important point in 
which the Ping differs from ours, is, that they con¬ 
tinue in Jlatu quo after reaching their adverfary’s 
head quarters. It will appear, however, that the 
Chinefe pieces far exceed the proportion of ours, 
which occafions the whole force of the conteft to fall 
on them, and thereby precludes the beauty and va¬ 
riety of our game, when reduced to* a ftrugglc be¬ 
tween the pawns, who are capable of the higheft 
promotion, and often change the fortune of the day. 
The pofts of the Ping are marked in front.” 

So far Mr. Irwin. His account being, according 
to my apprehenfipn, indiftinft and incomplete, and 
to my knowledge, in feme refpe&s, erroneous, I have 
been induced to make further inquiries on the fub- 
jett, the refult of which, I hope, will fupply his de¬ 
ficiencies, or, at lead, give us a more accurate idea of 
the Chinefe game. 

The game is called by the Chinefe, Chokechoo- 
hong-ki; literally, The play of the fciencc of war. 

The piece 1, which we call the King, is named 
Choohong , which may be rendered the kiemific in 
war, or genera I iffimo; he moves one pace at a time 
in any direction, the fame as our King, but v/ithiti 
the limits of his fort. 
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The two pieces of next rank. No. 2. 2. are called 
Sou by the Chinefe, which literally means bearded 
old men, or men of great experience in war. Thefe 
are fuppofed to act as counfellors to the Choohong, 
and have prccifely the fame moves and powers as the 
Chekoy in the Burmha , or Vizier in the Perfian game, 
except that they are confined to the limits of the fort 
with the Choohong. 

The two pieces, No. 3. 3. erroneoufly named . 
Mandarins by Mr. Irwin, are called Tchong by the 
Chinefe, which means an elephant; and they have 
precifely the fame moves and powers as the elephant 
in the Perfian and modern HindooQanee game: 
That is, they move diagonally in advance or retro¬ 
grade, always two fteps at a move : but the Chinefe 
*.Tchong has not the power of jumping over the head 
of an intermediate piece, as the Perfian elephant 
does; neither can it advance beyond the limits of its 
own fefction, for a reafon I fhall affign below. 

The two pieces. No. 4. 4. are called Mai by the 
Chinefe, meaning horfe, or cavalry; they have pre¬ 
cifely the fame moves and powers as in the Englifh 
and Perfian games, and can advance into the ene¬ 
my’s fefction. 

The two pieces, No. 5. 5. are called Tche by the 
Chinefe, meaning war chariots, and have the fame 
powers and moves as the rooks or cailles in'the Eu¬ 
ropean game, advancing alfo into the enemy’s fec- 
tion. 

The two pieces, No. 6. 6. are called Paoo by the 
Chinefe, meaning artillery, or rocket-men. The 
Paoo can move the whole range of both fcfctions di¬ 
rect, tranfverfe, or retrograde, like the Englifh caf- 
tle; and if any of the adverfary’s pieces or pawns 
intervene in the direfct line, he takes the one imme¬ 
diately in the rear of it. 

The pawns, No. 7. 7. 7. 7. 7. are called Ping by 
the Chinefe, meaning foot foidiers; they move one 
fquarc or ftep at a time, direfct in advance, and take 

their 
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their antagonift tranfverfely to the right or left, (not 
diagonally, as ours do;) nor have they the advantage 
of obtaining an advance rank, as in the Englilh game. 

The blank fpace in the Table 8. 8. is called Hoa ki 
by the Chinefe, which literally means a trench, and 
is underftood to have been made for defence againlt 
an invading army. The horfes, chariots, and foot 
foldiers, are fuppofed to crofs it by means of light 
bridges of planks ; but thefe not being adequate to 
bear the bulk of the elephants, they are reciprocally 
obliged to remain within the limits of their refpec- 
tive fe&ions. 

In other refpe&s, the game is like the Englilh one, 
and ends with deftroying the forces on either fide, or 
blocking up the Choohong . The board is not che¬ 
quered black and white, but merely fubdivided, as in 
the diagram : the pieces are round counters of wood 
or ivory, with the diltingui filing names wrote on 
them, half dyed red, and half black. 


Account of the Burmha Game of Chefs . 
TABLE. 
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i. Mens. . . The King. 

а. Chekoy, . . JLieut. Geo. 

3. 3. Rutha, . War Chariot*. 

4. 4. Chein, . Elephant*. 

5. 5. Mhee, . Cavalry. 

б. 6. 6* 6.6.6.(.6. YciaFootieMiert. 


The 
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The Burmha name for the game of chefs, is Chit- 
tha-reen , a term applied by them either to a genera* 
liffitno, or warfare: an etymologifl, perhaps, might 
trace it as a corruption of the Sanfcrit Cha-tur-anga. 

The annexed drawing and diagram, wilt bell ex¬ 
plain the form of die pieces, &c. and ordinary array 
of the battalia. 

No. t. Ming , or the king, has the fame moves 
and powers as in the Engliih game, except that he 
cannot callle ; neither do they admit of what we call 
Hale-mate. 

No. 2. Chekoy , or fub-general ; he moves diago¬ 
nally either way, in advance or retrograde, but limit¬ 
ed to one check or ftep at a move. 

No. 3. 3. Rul'ka , war chariot; they have exaEUy 
the fame moves and powers as the Engliih caftle or 
rook. 

No. 4. 4. Chtin , elephants; they have five diflinft 
moves ; direft 1. diagonal in advance 2. diagonal re¬ 
trograde 2. but limited to one check or ftep at a 
move : they flay diagonally only : they move direfi 
in advance, being only intended to alter the line of 
their operations, fo that they may occafionally have 
the powers of our king’s or queen’s bifhop. 

No. 5. 5. Mhee , cavalry ; they have exaflly the 
fame moves ami powers as in the Engliih game. 

No. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6 . 6. 6. Yein , or foot foldiers ; 
they have the fame moves and powers as in the Eng- 
iifh game, except that they are limited to one check 
or ftep at a move, and that the right-handed pieces 
only are fufceptible of promotion to the rank of che¬ 
koy, (in the event of his being taken.) It is not 
neceflary for this promotion, that they fhould have 
advanced to the laft row of the adverfary’s checks, 
but tp that check which is in a diagonal line with 
the left-hand check in the laft row of the adverfary’s 
feftion; confequcntly the right-hand pawn, or yein, 
according to the diagram, will have to advance four 
fteps to obtain the rank of chekoy; the 2d yein three 

fteps ; 
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fteps; the 3d yein, 2 fteps; the 4th yein, 2 Heps; 
and the 5th yein, 1 ftep. 

Although the array of the battalia is generally as 
in the diagram, yet the Burmhas admit of great va¬ 
riations, each party being allowed to arrange their 
pieces ad libitum ; that is to fay, they may (trengthen 
cither wing, or expofe the king, according as they 
eflimate each others abilities, or as caprice or judg¬ 
ment may influence them. In fome refpeds, this is 
tantamount to our giving a piece to an inferior 
player ; but the variation is only to be underftood of 
the pieces, and not of the pawns. 

This liberty, added to the names and powers of 
the pieces, gives the Burmha game more the appear¬ 
ance of a real battle than any other game I know of. 
The powers of the Chein are well calculated for the 
defence of each other, and the King, where moft 
vulnerable ; and the Rut'ha , or war chariots, are cer¬ 
tainly more analogous to an aftive ftate of warfare 
than rooks or caflles. 


Perjian and modern Hindoojlanee Game of Chefs. 
TABLE. 
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REFERENCES. 

Sha, or Padlha, The King. 
Vizier, or Fnz, General. 

Fil, or Huft, Elephant. 

Afp, or Ghora, Cavalry or Hotfix 
Rooith, or Ruth, War Cbariot.- 
6 6 6 6 6 6, Piadah, or footmen. 
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The Perfian game and table are both called Sha- 
trang , or, more commonly, Shutrunj , the form of the 
table and arrangement of the pieces as in the dia¬ 
gram. 

No. t. Sha, or Pa&Jfia. The king has the fame 
moves and powers as in the Englifh game, but can¬ 
not caftle ; nor is ftale-mate admitted. 

No. a. Firz , or, more commonly. Vizier , the ge-* 
neral. It is the firft piece moved on opening the 
game, advancing one ftep dirett in front, his piadah 
moving one ftep at the fame time; this is faid to be 
done by command of the king, that he may review 
and regulate the motions of the army : afterwards he 
can only move diagonally, in advance or retrograde, 
one check or ftep at a move, the fame as the Burmha 
chekoy. 

No. 3. 3. Fil in Periic, Hujl in Hindooftanee, 
elephants. They move diagonally in advance or re¬ 
trograde, always two fteps at a move, and have, what 
Mr. irwin calls, the motion of a rocket-boy hopping 
over the head of any piece in their way, except the 
king, and taking any piece which ftands on the fe- 
cond check from them in their range. 

No. 4. 4. Afpi Perfian, or Gko'ra, Hindooftanee, 
horfe,,of cavalry; they* have the fame moves and 
powers as the Englifh knight. 

No. 5. 5. Rookh , Perfian, or itttf’A, Hindooftanee^ 
war chariots; they have exaftly the fame moved and 
powers as the Englifh rook or caftle. 

No. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. Piadahs, or peons, foot¬ 
men ; they have the fame moves and powers as the 
Englifh pawn, except that they advance only one 
ftep at a time on opening the game, and that when 
■any of them arrive at the laft line of checks on their 
adverfary’s fettion, fliould their own general have 
been taken, they are then called Jirz , and diftin- 
guifhed by a pawn of the adversary being placed on 
the fame fquarc with them. 

When the king, is checked by another piece, they 

fay 
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fay Jhah , Jhah, or ktji, (the latter an Arabic word ;) 
and when check-mated, they fay fhah-mat , which 
means the king is conquered, or driven to the lafl: 
diftrefs; or fometimes boord, dr burd y the prize is 
gained or carried; though this exprefiion is more ge¬ 
nerally ufed when all the pieces are taken except the 
king, and the game is confequently won. 

I shall now make fome obfervations on the fore¬ 
going games, and compare them with each other. 

As far as record is to be admitted in evidence, the 
firft, or Hindoo game, above deferibed, is the moil 
ancient; and, to my apprehenfion, it' has great inter¬ 
nal marks of antiquity, namely, the imperfe&ions 
incident to rudimental fcience. 

A view of the table, &c. will be fufficient to con¬ 
vince any one who has the lead knowledge of tac¬ 
tics, or the fcience of chefs, of the imperfections of 
the Hindoo game. 

The weakeft flank of each army is oppofed to its 
antagonift’s fort; and the pjece in each army, which 
would be oflpioft ufe on the flanks, is placed in a 
fituation where its operations are cramped; and al¬ 
though it appears tbat two . armies are allied againft 
the other two, yet.the inconvenience of their battalia 
in a great raeafure remains: befides, it alfo appears 
that each- feparate army has to guard againft the 
treachery of its all$r,< aa well as againft the common 
• enemy;, for, it i& recommended, and allowed, to either 
of the,kings,, to Geize on the throne of his ally, that 
he> may obtain Complete command of both armies, 
*n<C profecute conqueft for himfelf alone. But if 
the battalia were as perfect as in the European game, 
the ciycuraftante. of ufmg dice to determine the 
%oves, is fatal to the claim of pre-eminence, or of 
fcience, which attaches to the European game, and 
places the ancient Hindoo game on a level with 
back-gammon, in which we often fee the raoft con- 

fummate abilities defeated by chance. 

* 
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Exclusive Of thd definition of the game in the 
Amaracojha , namely, that the four a-ngas, or mem¬ 
bers, are elephants, horfes* chariots, arid foot foldiers, 
there are contradictions in the tules given by Go- 
toma, and others, tranflated by Rad-ha-cant, which 
are irreconcileable, unlefs we fuppofe they treat of 
different games. The firft fays, that “ The king, 
the elephant, and the horfe, may flay the foe, but 
cannot expofe themfelves to be (lain.” Hence we 
•infer that the fhip” and foot foldier alone are vul¬ 
nerable. In another place, the commentator fays, 
44 If a pawn can march to any fquare on the oppo'- 
fite extremity of the board, except that of the king 
or fhip, he affumes whatever power belonged to that 
fquare, which promotion is called fnat-pada , or fix 
ftrides.” This contradi&s the- former rule. And 
again, “ but this privilege of Jhat-pada was not al¬ 
lowable in the opinioi. of Gotoma, when a player 
had three pawns on the chefs-board ; but when only 
one pawn, and one fhip, remained, the pawn might 
even advance to the fquare of a kirig or fhip, and 
aflume the power of either.'’ From the whole we 
may gather, that in this game there is much ab- 
ftrufenefs with little fcience, which affords ftrong 
preemption of its being rudimental. 

I have placed the Chinefe game the fecond in the 
feries, becaufe there is a record of its relative an¬ 
tiquity ; but not from conviction, for the next im¬ 
provement of the ancient Hindoo game appears to 
me to be that which at prefent obtains amongft the 
BurmhhSi who are Hindoos of the Pali tribe, and 
derive all their literature and fcience from the com* 
mon fource. * In the Burmha game, the firft dawn 


• The chess men I had made at Atnarapoorah, the Burmha capital, 
were the workmanship of some Cossayt, natives of tire kingdom of 
Mitniporc, who, as well as the Burmluts, are of the sect of Buddap 
and lorut the intermediate link between them and tire Bengaltifi. 
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of perfe&ion appears, while the ancient Hindoo 
names, according to the Amaracojha , are retained, 
the two armies are confolidated, and commanded by 
a general immediately under the eye of the king, 
the order of the battalia improved, and chance re- 
je&ed. 

The Perfian game is but a flight variation in prin¬ 
ciple from the Burmha: the order of battle is re¬ 
trained to one mode, and the foot foldiers, an prin¬ 
cipals, each drawn up at the extreme face of the 
board, or field of battle, in rank entire, according to 
the improved fyftem of modern warfare. Other al¬ 
terations appear to me adventitious, or the effect of 
caprice rather than judgment. 

The modern European game appears an improve¬ 
ment on the Perfian, and only requires that the ori¬ 
ginal names (hould be reftored to the pieces, to give 
it full claim to pre-eminence. 

I am at a lofs where to place the Chinefe game, 
but it claims to precedence are of little importance. 

The account of its invention, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Eyles Irwin, is as follows. 

“ Translation of an extract from the Concum, 
or Chinefe Annals, refpe&ing the invention of the 
game of Chefs, delivered to me by Tonqua , a foldier 
mandarin of the province of Tokien 

“ Three hundred and feventy years after the time 
of Confucius, or 1965 years ago, (174 years before 
Chrift,) Hung Cochee, king of Kiangnan t fent an 
expedition into the Shcnji country, under the com¬ 
mand of a mandarin called Hemfing, to conquer it. 
After one fuccefsful campaign, the foldiers were put 
into winter quarters, where finding the weather much 
colder than what they had been accuHomed to,* and 
being alfo deprived of their wives and families, 
Vol. VII. K k the 

* Shensi ia the north-west province of China, and mountainous. 
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the army in general became impatient of their fixa¬ 
tion, and clamorous to return home. Hemfing, 
upon this, revolved in his mind the bad confequences 
of complying with their wifhes; and the neceffity 
of foothing his troops, and reconciling them to their 
pofition, appeared urgent, in order to finifh his. ope¬ 
rations the enfuing year. He was a man of genius, 
as well as a good foldier, and having contemplated 
fome time on the fubjeft, he invented the game of 
chefs, as well for an amulement to his men in their 
vacant hours, as to inflame their military ardour, 
the game being wholly founded on the principles of 
war. The ftratagem fucceeded to his with ; the 
foldiery were delighted with the game, andforgot* 
in their daily Cornells for vi&ory, the , inconvenience 
of their poll. In the fpring, the general took the 
field again, and in a few months added the rich, 
country of Shcnfi to *be kingdom of Kiangnan, by 
the defeat and capture of Choupayen, a famous war¬ 
rior among the Chinefe. On this conqueft, Hung 
Cochee alfumed the title of Emperor, and Choupayen 
put an end to his own life in defpair.” 

In the courfe of my reading, I have met with a 
fimilar tale among the Perfians; but fuch tales are 
eafily fabricated, and, firom the compliance of na¬ 
tional vanity, as eafily credited. 

That Hemfing introduced this game, with modi¬ 
fications fiiited to the genius and manners of the 
Chinefe, for the purpofes aferibed above, I can rea*. 
dily believe; but the introduSioo of artillery, oir 
rocket-boys, the general perfeaion of the game* 
fimilitude to the Hindoo game , and date of the fup- 
pofed invention, are ftrong evidences againfl: its 
Originality, 

1 am aware that there are many other games of 
chefs played in Afia; but I conlider them merely 
as anomalies, unimportant, or unworthy of note; and 

the 
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the four I have adduced are the principal, to which 
all the others may be referred. 

I shall conclude this long and irregular differta- 
tion, with noticing the various etymologies of the 
terms, pieces, &c. &c. 

The Honourable Mr. Daines Barrington has taken 
confiderable pains on this fubjefct in the eflay above 
noticed; and the reafon he alfigns for the uncouth 
form of the pieces, as made in Europe, is very ju 11 , 
viz. that we received the game from the Arabs, who, 
as MahommcdanSi being prohibited the ufe of paint¬ 
ings, or engraved images, merely gave to their chefs 
pieces fuch diftinft forms as enabled them to readily 
recognize them in play j and fuch arbitrary variation 
being once introduced, others naturally followed, ac¬ 
cording to the caprice or tafte of each new innova- 


IUI. . 

But he differs from Do£lor Hyde, and Sir William 
Jones, in refpeft to our Exchequer being named 
from the chefs-table, proving that the term was 
not direftly fo derived; but that is not proving it 
was not derived indireftly; for, although the game 
of chefs might not have been known to the nations 
of modern Europe fo early as the Norman Conqueft, 
yet it appears from the check or reckoning board' 
found at Pompeii , and from the Latin name Scac- 
cario , that the ufe of the table was very early known 
in Europe; and therefore Sir William Jones may 
{HU be right in deriving Exchequer from Chaturunga, 
One remarkable coincidence in the Afiatic tables may 
be noticed; they are all fubdivided into fixty-four 

fquares, but not checkered. . „ 

The piece we call the King, is alfo fo ftyled in a 
the games that I know, except the Chmefe, who call 
it the Choohong , or fcientific in war. 

Tue piece we call the Queen, the Honourable Mr. 
r K k a Barrington 
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Barrington derives from the Perfian pherz, or gene¬ 
ral ; and expofes the abfurdity oF calling this piece 
a queen, by afking bow we are to metamorphofe a 
.foot foldier, or pawn, into a queen, as admitted in the 
Fnglifh game, See. Sir William Jones more corre£U 
ly writes it ferz , and adds, “ Hence the French have 
derived vierge, See." If fo, the blunder arifes from 
French gallantry, Vierge, in French, is virgo , and 
contorted with the king, they, by a very natural 
tranfition, made their virgin a queen. But whence 
the Perfian title of ferz ? Mr. Richardfon merely 
informs us, that _/erz, ftrzeen , Jcnan y and Jerzte , 
mean the queen at chefs. The common term for 
this piece in the Persian language, is vizeer , or 
vuzeer , a minifter; but* in their emphatic way of 
writing and fpcaking, they have, in this cafe, made 
a noun fubftantive of a diftinftive adje&ive, to de¬ 
note the eminence of the piece, as I (hall have further 
occafion to notice. Ferz , or ferzany therefore, 
neither means queen, nor general, in a literal fenfe, 
but eminent, diftinguifhed, See. Ferzee further 
means fcience, learning, wifdom, &c. 

The piece we call a Caftle, or Rook, the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Barrington fays, is derived from the Italian 
il roceo; but what is il rocco (the caftle) derived 
from ? Sir William Jones fays, “ It were in vain to 
feek an etymology of the word robkh in the modern 
Perfian language, for in all the paffages extraSed 
from Ferdauji and Jami , where Rookh is conceived to 
mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it fignifies, I believe, 
no more than a cheek or face.” My enquiries teach 
me that, in this inftance alfo, a name has been form¬ 
ed from a quality ; and that, in modern Perfian, 
rookh means facing or bearing in a dire& line; and 
applied to the rookh at chefs, and its moves, is 
very appropriate : at the fame time I have no doubt 
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that the Perfian word was originally derived with the 
game from the Hindoos, who call the piece rot'h, and 
rut'ha , and denominate the fhip, or boat, which is 
fubflituted for the caftle, either naucd, or raca. The 
corruption is as eafy as the French vierge from phers 
or ferz ; and the only difference is, that Perfian pride 
has endeavoured to legitimife the blunder, by aflxgn- 
ing a reafon for it. 

The pieces we call Bifhops, the Hon. Mr. Daines 
Barrington fays, are called by the French Jou , or fools, 
and fuppofes the epithet to have been bellowed On 
them by fome wag, becaufe kings and queens were 
anciently attended by fools. 

1 am ready to admit, that war is but too often the 
offspring of vice ana *dlly, und that it is no great 
proof of wifdom in bifhops, to forfalce their habits 
of peace for war, but think it is refining a little too 
much, to ftigmatife them in particular as fools on 
that account. Sir William Jones, in my opinion, 
adduces a more legitimate derivation, fuppofing the 
Jol , or jou , of the Frenc h (for it is pronounced both 
ways occasionally) to be derived from the Perfian 
Jii, ox feci, an elephant. In Italian, thefe pieces are 
flill denominated il alfino , or the elephant, and fq 
they were in England at the beginning af the feven- 
tcenth century. Perhaps the French Jou may have 
been derived from the Chinefe Jou , /he grave coun¬ 
cillors who attend on the choohong, or general, and 
who have the fame diagonal moves as the bifhops ; 
and their mandarin caps may have been > changed 
with their names for mitres, as we now fee them en¬ 
graved. 

The pieces we call Knights, or Horfes, have, in 
general, the fame appellation in other languages. 

The Pawns, it is eafy to perceive, are derived from 
paon , (a foot,) Hindoojlancc ; piadah , Perfian; and 
padati , Sanfcrit. 

The learned Doaor Hyde fays, “ That the word 
Chefs is derived from the Perfian word Jhah, or 

K k 3 king, 
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king, which word is often ufed in playing, to cau¬ 
tion the king againft danger. Hence Europeans, and 
others, have denominated the game Shachiludium , and 
Shailudium ; and the Englifh, Chefs." 

The term Mate, ufed at the termination of the 
game, is from the Perfian jhah-mat ; the king is con¬ 
quered, or driven to the laft diftrefs. 

The Perfians alfo have a term peculiar to them- 
felves, to denote the advancement of a pawn, or piada. 
When it arrives at the laft line of checks in the ad- 
verfary’s divifion, they fay it is ferzeeti , or diftin— 
guifhed ; and in cafe the vizeer , or ferz, has been 
loft, it aflumes its rank, and is diftinguilhed by one 
of the adverfary’s pawns being placed on the fame 
fquare with it. 

When I fat down to v rite this letter, I had no 
idea of extending it to fo great a length ; nor had I, 
as you will eaftly perceive, formed any regular plan 
of difcuflion. I therefore fear it will not only be 
found tedious, but perplexed. Yet, however imper- 
feft or unimportant in itfeif, I am induced to hope 
it will be received with indulgence, as tending to ex¬ 
cite the inquiries of abler critics on a fubjeft equally 
intevefting and curious, and to produce that collifion 
of mind whence truth is elicited. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

HIRAM COX. 

Watgea Province qf Chittagong, May 28 th, 1799. 


P. S. I have annexed a comparative Table of the 
names and terms ufed at the game of Chefs in four 
principal Afiatic, and four principal European lan¬ 
guages.. 

II. COX, 
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Note referred to in page 484, and Corrections oj 
previous Papers in this Volume, by H. Cole- 
brooke, Efq. 

The term (naucaj which occurs in the passage translated by Sift 
William Jones from the Bhawishya Puran, undoubtedly signifies 
a boat, and has no other acceptation. The four members of an 
army, as explained in the Amara cosha, certainly are elephants, 
horses, chariots, and infantry. Yet there is no room to suspect a 
mistake in the translation ; on the contrary, the practice of the 
game called Chaturaji, confirms the translation; for a boat, not a 
chariot, is one of the pieces, and the game is played by four per¬ 
sons with long dice. Another sort of Chaturanga, the same with 
the Persian and the Hindustani chess, is played by two persons, 
and without dice. In Bengal, a boat is one of the pieces at this 
game likewise; but in some parts of India, a carpel takes the place 
of the bishop, and an elephant that of the rook; yvhile the Hindus 
of the Peninsula (I mean those of Camdtnoa above the GhatsJ pre¬ 
serve, as I am informed, the chariot among the picfiM of the game. 
I find also, in an ancient Treatise of Law, the elephant, horse, and 
chariot, mentioned as pieces of the game of Chaturanga. Th« 
substitution of a camel, or of a boat, for the chariot, is probably ap 
innovation ; but there is no reason for thence inferring a mistake 
in the translation, or in the reading, of the passage which Sir 
"William Jonvs extracted from the Bawishya Puran. 


CORRECTION. 

Page 180, Note (3). Sdcambhari in the modern 
Sdmbhery famous for its fait lakes. It is fituated 
at the diltance of about thirty miles well of Jeypur. 
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